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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE unfortunate death of Sir William Jones , 
on the 27th of April, 1794, having deprived 
the Society of their Founder and Prefident, a 
meeting of the Members was convened on the ift 
of May following, when' it was unanimoufly 
agreed to appoint a Committee, confifting of Sir 
Robert Chambers, Mr. Juft ice Hyde, Colonel John 
Murray, John Briston, and Thomas Graham, 
Elquires, to -wait on Sir John Shore, and, in the 
Name of the Society, requeft his acceptance of 
the office of their Prefident. With this requeft 
he, in terms highly flattering to the Society, 
agreed to comply ; and on the 2 2d of May, 1794, 
tiok his feat as Prefident, - and delivered the Dif* 
courfe. No. 12, of this Volume. 


EDMUND MORRIS, Secretary. 
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THE TENTH 

ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED 28 FEBRUARY, *793, 

BY THE PRESIDENT, 

ON ASIATIC HISTORY, 
CIVIL AND NATURAL. 


Before our entrance, Gentlemen, into the 
Difquifition promiied at the dole of my Ninth 
Annual Difcourfe, on the particular Advantages 
which may he derivedfrom our concurrent Refearches 
hi AJia , it feems neceffary to fix, with precifion, 
the fenfe in "which we mean to fpeak of advantage 
or utility. Now, as we have deicribed the five 
Afiatic regions on their large!! fcale, and have ex¬ 
panded out conceptions in proportion to the mag¬ 
nitude of that wide field, we fhould ufe thofe 
words which comprehend the fruit of all our 
inquiries, in their moft extenfive acceptation j 
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including not only the folid conveniences and 
comforts of focial life, but its elegances and inno¬ 
cent pleafures, and even the gratification of a na¬ 
tural and laudable curiofity; for, though labour be 
clearly the lot of man in this world, yet, in the 
midft of his moft active exertions, he cannot but 
feel the fubftantial benefit of every liberal amufe- 
ment which may lull Ills pailions to reft, and afford 
him a fort of repofe without the pain of total in¬ 
action, and the real ufefulncfs of every purfuit 
which may enlarge and diverfifv his ideas, without 
interfering with the principal objects of his civil 
ftation or oeconomical duties ; nor fhould we 
wholly exclude even the trivial and worldly fenfe 
of utility , which too many eonfidcr as merely fy- 
nonymous with lucre, but fhould reckon among 
ufeful objects thofe practical, and by no means 
illiberal arts, which may eventually conduce both 
to national and to private emolument. With a 
view then to advantages thus explained, let us ex-^ 
amine every point in the whole circle of arts and 
fciences, according to the received order of their 
dependence on the faculties of .the mind, their 
mutual connexion, and the different fubjccts with 
which they are converfant: our inquiries indeed, 
of which Nature and Man are the primary objects, 
tnuft of courfe be chiefly Uijtorical ; but fince wc 
propofe to mveftigate the actions of the levcral 
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Afiatic nations, together with their refpective pro- 
grefs in fcience and art, we may arrange our inves¬ 
tigations under the fame three heads to which our 

■O 

European analyfis have ingenioufly reduced all the 
branches of human knowledge; and my prefent 
Addrefs to the Society fhall be confined to Hiftory^ 
civil and natural, or the obfervation and remem¬ 
brance of mere facts independently of ratiocination, 
which belongs to philosophy; or of imitations and 
fubftitutions, which are the province of art. 

Were a fuperior created intelligence to delineate 
a map of general knowledge (exclufively of that 
fiiblime and itupendous theology, which himfelf 
could only hope humbly to know by an infinite 
approximation) he would probably begin by trace- 
iitg with Newton the iyltem of the univerlc, in 
which he would affign the true place to our little 
globe; and having enumerated its various inhab¬ 
itants, contents, and productions, would proceed 
to man in his natural fiation among animals, ex¬ 
hibiting a detail of all the knowledge attained or 
attainable by the human race ; and thus obferving 
perhaps the fame order in which he had before 
deferibed other beings in other inhabited worlds ; 
but though Bacon feems to have had a fimilar 
reafbn for placing the Hiftory of Nature before 
that of Man, or the whole before one of its parts. 
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yet, confidently with our chief object already 
mentioned, we may properly begin with the Civil 
Hiftory of the Five Aliatic Nations, which iiecef- 
farily comprizes their geography, or a defeription ot 
the places where they have acted, and their aftro- 
tiomy, which may enable us to fix with lome ac¬ 
curacy the time of their actions : we fliall thence 
be led to the hiftory of fuch other animals, of fuch 
minerals, and of fuch vegetables as they may be 
fuppofed to have found in their fcveral migrations 
and fettlemcnts, and fliall end with the ufes to 
which they have applied, or may apply, the rich 
.affemblage of natural fubftances, 

I. In the fitft place, we cannot furcly deem it 
an inconfiderable advantage that all our hiftorical 
refearches have confirmed the Molaic accounts of 
the primitive world ; and onr teftimoliy on that 
fubjeef ought to have the greater weight, bccaufc, 
if the relult of our oblervations had been totally 
different, we fhould neverthelefs have publilhed 
them, not indeed with equal pleaiure, but with 
equal confidence ; for truth is mighty, and, what¬ 
ever be its conlequences, mnft always prevail: 
but, independently of our intereft in corroborating 
the multiplied evidences of revealed religion, we 

could lcarce gratify our minds with a more ufeful 
and.rational entertainment than the contemplation 
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of thofe wonderful revolutions in kingdoms and 
ftatesj which have happened within little more 
than four thoufand years; revolutions almofl as 
fully demonftrative of an all-ruling Providence as 
the ftrufture of the univerfe, and the final carries 
which are difcernible in its whole extent, and 
even in its minuteft parts. Figure to your ima¬ 
ginations a moving piclure of that eventful period, 
or rather a fucceliion of crowded fcenes rapidly 
changed. Three families migrate in different 
courfcs from one region, and, in about four cen¬ 
turies, eftablifh very diftant governments and va¬ 
rious modes of fociety: Egyptians, Indians, Goths, 
Phenicians, Celts, Greeks, Eatians, Chinefe, Peru¬ 
vians, Mexicans, all fprung from the fame imme¬ 
diate Item, appear to ftart nearly at one time, 
and occupy at length thofe countries, to which 
they have given, or from which they have de¬ 
rived, their names. Jn twelve or thirteen hun¬ 
dred years more, the Greeks overrun the land of 
their forefathers, invade India, conquer Egypt, 
and aim at univerfal dominion ; but the Ilomans 
appropriate to themfelvjss the whole empire of 
Greece, and carry their arms into Britain, of 
which they fpeak with haughty contempt. The 
Goths, in the fulnefs of time, break to pieces the 
unwieldly Coloffus of Roman pbwer, and feize on 
the whole of Britain, except its Wild mountains; 
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but even thofe wilds become fubjedt to other in¬ 
vaders of the firne Gothic lineage. During - all 
thole tranfadtions the Arabs poifefs both coafts oi 
the Red Sea, fubduc the old feat of their firft pro¬ 
genitors, and extend their conquefts, on one fide, 
through Africa, into Europe itfelf; on another, 
beyond the borders of India, part ol which they 
annex to their flourifliing empire. In the fame 
interval the Tartars, widely diffufed over the reft 
of the globe, fvvarm in the north-eaft, whence 
they rufli to complete the redudtion of Conftan- 
tine’s beautiful domains, to lubjugate China, to 
raife in tliefc Indian realms a dynafty fplend.id and 
powerful, and to ravage, like the two other fami¬ 
lies, the devoted regions of Iran. By this time 
the Mexicans and Peruvians, with many races of 
adventurers varioully intermixed, have peopled 
the continent and illes of America, which the 
Spaniards, having reftored their old government 
in Europe, discover and in part overcome : but a 
colony from Britain, of which Cicero ignorantly 
declared that it contained nothing valuable, ob¬ 
tain the poffeffion, and finally the fovereign do¬ 
minion of extend ve American diftridts ; whilft 
other Britilli iubjedts acquire a fubordinate em¬ 
pire in the fineft provinces of India, which the 
v.idtorious troops of Alexander w ere unwilling to 
attack. This outline of human tranfadtions, as 
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far as it includes the limits of Alia, we can only 
hope to fill up to ftrengthen, and to colour by the 
help of Afiatic literature; for in hiftory, as in law, 
we mult not follow ltreams when we may inves¬ 
tigate fountains, nor admit any Secondary proof 
where primary evidence is attainable: I fhould, 
nevertheless, make a bad return for your indul¬ 
gent attention, were 1 to repeat a dry lift of all 
the Mufifelman hiftorians whofe works are pre- 
Sen-ed in Arabic, Pcrfian, and Turkilh, or expa¬ 
tiate on the Iiiftories and medals oS China and Ja¬ 
pan, which may in time be accelfible to Mem¬ 
bers oS our Society, and from which alone wc can 
expetft information concerning the ancient ftate 
of the Tartars; but on the hiftory of India, which 
we naturally confider as the centre of our enqui¬ 
ries, it may not be Superfluous to prelent you with 
a few particular obfervations. 

Our knowledge of Civil Afiatic Hiftoiy (I al¬ 
ways except that of the Hebrews) exhibits a lhort 
evening twilight in the venerable introduction to 
the firft book of Motes, followed by a gloomy 
night, in which different watches are faintly dis¬ 
cernible, and at length wc fee a dawn fuccceded 
by a fun-rife, more or left early according to the 
diverfity of regions. That no Hindu nation, but 
the Caflimirians, have left us regular hiftories in 

Vol. IV. b 
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their ancient language, we mull ever lament; 
but from the Sanfcrit literature, which our coun- , 
try has the honour of having unveiled, we may 
Hill collect fome rays of hillorical truth, though 
time and a leries of revolutions have obfeured 
that light which we might reafonably have ex¬ 
pected from lb diligent and ingenious a people. 
The numerous Puranas and Itihafas, or poems 
mythological and heroic, are completely in our 
power; and from them we may recover fome 
disfigured but valuable pictures of ancient man¬ 
ners and governments ; while the popular tales of 
the Hindus, in prole and in verle, contain frag¬ 
ments of hi llory; and even in their dramas we may 
find as many real characters and events as a fu¬ 
ture age might find in our own plays, if all hif- 
tories of England were, like thofe of India, to be 
irrecoverably loll. For example, A moll beauti¬ 
ful poem by Somadeva, comprifing a very long 
chain of inltmdive and agreeable Itories, begins 
with the famed revolution at Pataliputra, by the ‘ 
murder of king Nanda with his eight Ions, and 
the ufurpation of Chandragupta; and the fame 
revolution is the fubjeft of a tragedy in Sanfcrit, 
entitled the Coronation of Chandra, the abbre¬ 
viated name of that able and adventurous uiurper. 
From thefe once concealed, but now accelfible 
compofitions, we are enabled to exhibit a more 
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accurate {ketch of old Indian hiltory than the 
World has yet feen, elpccially with the aid of 
well-atteltcd obfervations on the places of the 
colurcs. It is now clearly proved, that the firit 
Purana contains an account of the deluge ; be¬ 
tween which and the Mohammedan conquefts 
the hiltory of genuine Hindu government mult 
of courle be comprehended: but we know from 
an arrangement of the /eafons in the agronomi¬ 
cal work of Para/ara, that the war of the Panda- 
vas could not have happened earlier than the clofe 
of the twelfth century before Chrill; and Seleu- 
cus mult, therefore, have reigned about nine cen¬ 
turies after that war. Now the age of Vicrama- 
ditya is given ; and, if we can fix on an Indian 
prince . ontemporary with Seleucus, we fhall have 
three given points in the line of time between 
Rama, or the firit Indian colony, and Chandra- 
bija, the la It Hindu monarch, who reigned in 
Behar ; fo that only eight hundred or a thoufand 
years will remain almolt wholly dark; and they 
mult have been employed in railing empires or 
liatcs, in framing laws, improving languages and 
arts, and in obferving the apparent motions of 
the ccleltial bodies. A Sanfcrlt hiltory of the 
celebrated Vicramaditya was htfpected at Be¬ 
nares by a Pandit, who would not have deceived 

4 , , VS 

me, and could not himfclf have teen deceiv ed ; 
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but the owner of the book is dead, and his family 
difperfed ; nor have my friends in that city been 
able, with all their exertions, to procure a copy 
of it. As to the Mogul conquefts, with which 
modem Indian hiftory begins, we have ample ac¬ 
counts of them in Periian, from All of Yezd, 
and the translations of Turkilh books compofed 
even by fome of the conquerors, to Ghulam 
Hufain, whom many of us perfonally know, 
and whole impartiality deferves the higheft ap- 
plaufe, though his unrewarded merit will give 
no encouragement to other contemporary his¬ 
torians, who, to ufe his own phrafe in a let¬ 
ter to myfelf, may, like him, conlider plain truth 
as the beauty of hiftorical compofition. From 
all thele materials, and from thele alone, a per¬ 
fect hiftory of India (if a mere compilation,-how¬ 
ever elegant, could deferve fuch a title) might be 
collected by any lbudious man who had a compe¬ 
tent knowledge of Sanfcrit, Perfian, and Arabic; 
but even in the w'ork of a writer fo qualified, we 
could only give abfolute credence to the general 
outline ; for, while the abllraift fciences are all 
truth, and the fine arts all fiction, we cannot but 
own, that, in the details of hiftory, truth and 
fi&ion are fo blended as to be fcarce diltinguifh- 
-able. 
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The practical ufe of hiftory, in affording par¬ 
ticular examples of civil and military wiiffom, 
has been greatly exaggerated; but principles of 
action may certainly be collected from it; and 
even the narrative of wars and revolutions may 
ferve as a leflon to nations, and an admonition to 
fovereigns. A defire, indeed, of knowing part 
events, while the future cannot be known, and a 
view of the present, gives often more pain than 
delight, teems natural to the human mind : and 
a happy propenffty would it be, if every reader of 
hiftory would open his eyes to tome very im¬ 
portant corollaries, which flow from the whole 
extent of it. He could not but remark the con¬ 
front effetft of defpotifrn in benumbing and de¬ 
bating all thole faculties which diftinguifli men 
from the herd that grazes; and to that caulc he 
would impute the decided inferiority of molt 
Afiatic nations, ancient and modern, to thole in 
Europe who are bl'eft with happier governments; 
he would lee the Arabs riling to glory, while 
they adhered to the free maxims of their bold an- 
ceftors, and linking to mifery from the moment 
when thole maxims were abandoned. On the 
other hand, he would obferve with regret, that 
fuch republican governments as tend to produce 
virtue and happinels, cannot in their nature be 
permanent, but arc generally lucceeded by oligar- 
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chies, which no good man would wifh to be dur¬ 
able. He would then, like the king of Lydia, 
remember Solon, the wifeft, braveft, and mofi 
accomplifhed of men, who afferts in four nervous 
' lines, that <f as hail and fnow T , which mar the 
** labours of hufbandmen, proceed from elevated 
“ clouds, and, as the deftruftive thunderbolt fol- 
« lows the brilliant flaih, thus is a free ftate ruin- 
<< c d by men exalted in power and fplendid in 
if wealth, while the people, from grofs ignorance, 
u ehufc rather to become the Haves of one tyrant, 
« that they may efcape from the domination 
‘ of many, than to pfeferve themfelves from ty- 
*< mnny of any kind by their union and tlicir vir- 
** tues,” Since, therefore, no unmixed form of 
government could both defer ve permanence and 
enjoy it, and fmee changes, even from the worft 
to the heft, arc always attended with much tem¬ 
porary m ifehief, he would fix on ourBritifh con- 
ftitution (I mean our public law, not the actual 
ftate of things in any given period) as the beft 
form ever eftablifhed, though we cun only make 
diftant approaches to its theoretical perfection. 
In thele Indian territories, w hich Providence has 
thrown into the arms of Britain for their protec¬ 
tion and welfare, the religion, manners, and laws 
of the natives preclude even the idea of political 
freedom ■ but their hiftories may pollibly fuggeft 
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hints for their profperity, -while our country derives 
effential benefit from the diligence of a placid 
and fubmifilve people, -who multiply with fuch 
increafc, even after the ravages of famine, that in 
one col left orihip out of twenty-four, and that by 
no means the largelt or belt cultivated (I mean 
Crifhna-nagar) there have lately been found, by 
an actual enumeration, a million and three hun¬ 
dred thoufand native inhabitants; whence it 
fhould feem, that in all India there cannot be 
fewer than thirty millions of black Britilh 
lubje&s. 

Let us proceed to geography and chronology, 
without which hiftory w r ould be no certain guide, 
but would relemble a kindled vapour without 
either a fettled place or a Heady light. For a 
reafon before intimated, I Avail not name the va¬ 
rious cofmographical books w hich arc extant in 
Arabic and Perfian, nor give an account of 
thofe which the Turks have beautifully printed 
in their own improved language, but fhall expa¬ 
tiate a little on the geography and aftronomy of 
India; having firfl: obferved generally, that all fi - 
Afiatic nations muft be far better acquainted with 
their feveral countries than mere European felio- 
lars and travellers; that, confequently, we rnufi 
learn their geography from their own writings: 
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and that, by collating many copies of the fame 
work, we may correct blunders of tranferibers in 
tables, names, and deferiptions. 

Geography, aflronomy, and chronology hare, 
in this part of Alia, fliarcd the fate of authentic 
hi dory ; and, like that, have been lb mafked and 
bedecked in the fantaftic robes of mythology and 
metaphor, that the real lyttem of Indian philoso¬ 
phers and mathematicians can lcarce be diftin- 
guiiiied: an accurate knowledge of Sanfcrit and 
a confidential intercourfe with learned Brahmens, 
arc the only means of feparating truth from fable; 
and we may expebt the moft important difeoveries 
from two of our members ; concerning whom it 
may be fafely aflerted, that if our Society fliould 
have produced no other advantage than the invi¬ 
tation given to them for the public dilplay of 
their talents, we fliould have a claim to the thanks 
©Pour country and of all Europe. Lieutenant 
Wilford has exhibited an interefting fpccimen of 
the geographical knowledge dcduciblc from the 
Puranas, and will in time prefent you with fo 
complete a treat! fe on the ancient world known 
to the Hindus, that the light acquired by the 
Greeks will appear but a glimmering in compa- 
rifon of that which he will diffufe; while Mr. 
Davis, who has given us a diitmft idea of Indian 
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computations and cycles, and ascertained the place 
of the colures at a time of great importance in 
hiftory, will hereafter difclofe the fyftems of Hin¬ 
du altronomers, from Kared and Parafar to Meya» 
Varahamihir, and Bhafcar ; and will foon, I trull, 
lay before you a perfetl delineation of all the In¬ 
dian afterifms in both hemispheres, where you will 
perceive lo Urong a general rciembiance to th^. 
conftellations of the Greeks, as to prove that th c 
two fyftems were originally one and the fame, yet 
with fich a diverfity in parts, as to Show incon- 
teftibly, that neither fyllem was copied from th e 
other; whence it will follow, that they mull have 
had fome common Source. 

The .jurisprudence of thc Hindus and Arab s 
being thc field which 1 have chofen for my pecu¬ 
liar toil, you cannot expect that I fliould greatly 
cnlarge your collection of historical knowledge; but 
I may be able to offer you Some occafional tribute; 
and I cannot help mentioning a difeovery which 
accident threw in my way, though my proofs 
mult be referved for an eflay which I have deftined 
for the fourth volume of your TranfiiCtions. To 
fix the fituation of that Palybothra (for there may 
have been fcveral of the name) which was vifited 
and deScribed by Megaflhcnes, bad always appear¬ 
ed a very difficult problem ; for though it could 
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not have been Prayaga, where no ancient metro¬ 
polis ever flood, nor Canyacubja, which has no 
epithet at all re Ambling the word ufed by the 
Greeks ; nor Gaur, other wile called Laclhmana- 
vati, which all know to be a town comparatively 
modern, yet wc could not confidently decide that 
it was Pataliputra, though names and moft 
circumftances nearly correfpond, becaufe that 
renowned capital extended from the conflu¬ 
ence of the Sone and the Ganges to the feite of 
Patna, while Palibothra flood at the junction of 
the Ganges and Erannoboas, which the accurate 
M. D'Anville had pronounced to be the Yamuna ; 
but this only difficulty was removed, when 1 
found in a claffical Sancrit book, near 20.00 years 
old, that Hiranyabahu, or golden-armed, which 
the Greeks changed into Erannoboas, or the river 
w ith a lovely murmur, was in faeft another name 
for the Sona itfelf; though Mcgaflhcnes, from 
ignorance or inattention, has named them fepa- 
rately. This difeovery led to another of greater 
moment; for Chandragupta, who, from a mili¬ 
tary adventurer, became, like Sandracottus, the. 
fovereign of Upper Hinduflan, actually fixed the 
flat ol his empire at Pataliputra, where he receiv¬ 
ed ambafladors from foreign princes ; and was no 
other than that very Sandracottus w ho concluded 
a treaty w ith Seleucus' Nicator ; fo that we have 
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iolvcd another problem, to which we before al¬ 
luded, and may in round numbers consider the 
twelve and three hundredth years before Chrift, 
as two certain epochs between Kama, who con¬ 
quered Silan a few centuries after the flood, and 
Vicramaditya, who died at Ujjjayini fifty-feven 
years before the beginning of our era. 

II. Since thefe diicuflions would lead us too 
far, I proceed to the Hiftory of Nature, difoin- 
guifhed, for our prefont purpofo, from that of 
Man; and divided into that of other animals 
who inhabit this globe, of the mineral fubftanccs 
which it contains, and of the vegetables which 
fo luxuriantly and fo beautifully adorn it. 

I. Could the figure, inftindts, and qualities of 
birds, beafts, infocls, reptiles, and filhes be afoer- 
tained, cither on the plan of Buffon, or on that 
of Linnaeus, without giving pain to the objects 
of our examination, few ftudics would afford us 
more fbiid inftru&ion, or more exquifite delight; 
but I never could learn by what right, nor con¬ 
ceive with what feelings a naturaliil can occafion 
the mifory of an innocent bird, and leave its 
young, perhaps, to perifh in a cold neft, becaufo 
it has gay plumage, and has never been accurately 
delineated ; or deprive even a butterfly of its na¬ 
tural enjoyments, becaufo it has the misfortune 
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to be rare or beautiful; nor fhall I ever forget the 
couplet of Firdaufi, for which Sadi, who cites it 
with applaufe, pours bIdlings on his departed fj>i- 

rit:— 

Ah ! fpare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain ; 

lie lives with pie a fare, and he dies with pain. 

This may be only a confeflion of weaknefs, and 
it certainly is not meant as a boaft of peculiar fen- 
ilbility ; but whatever name may be given to my 
opinion, it has fuch an effect on my conduct, 
that I never would fuffer the Cocila, whole wild 
native wood-notes announce the approach of 
fpring, to be caught in my garden, for the fake 
of comparing it with Button's defeription ; though 
I have often examined the domettic and engaging 
May ana, which bids us good-morrow at our win¬ 
dows, and experts, as its reward, little more than 
ieeurity : even when a fine young Manis or Pan* 
golin was brought me, againft my with, from rhe 
mountains, I folicited his reftoration to his belov¬ 
ed rocks, becaufe I found it impoflible to preferv e 
him in comfort at a diftance from them. There 
are fevcral treatifes on Animals in Arabia, and very 
particular accounts of them in Chincfe, with ele¬ 
gant outlines of their external appearance ; but I 
met with nothing valuable concerning them in 
Perfian, except what may be gleaned from the 
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metlical dictionaries; nor have I yet leen a book 
in Sanfcrit that exprclsly treats of them. On the 
■whole, though rare animals may be found in all 
Alia, yet I can only recommend an examination 
of them with this condition, that they be left, as 
much as poffible, in a Hate of natural freedom ; 
or made as happy as potlible, if it be neccffary t 0 
keep them confined. 

2 . The Hiftoiy of Minerals, to which no iuch 
objection can be made, is extremely fimple and 
ealy, if we merely confidcr their exterior look and 
configuration, and their vifible texture; but the 
analyfis of their internal properties belongs particu¬ 
larly to the fublime researches of Chemiftry, on 
which we may hope to find ufcful difquifitions in 
Sanfcrit, fmee the old Hindus unquestionably ap¬ 
plied themfelves to tliat enchanting ftudy; and 
even from their treadles on alchemy we may poili- 
bly collect the refults of actual experiment, as thei r 
ancient aitrological works have preferved many 
valuable facts relating to the Indian Sphere and the 
prcceflion of tlig equinox. Both in Perfian and 
Sanfcrit, there arc books on metals and minerals 
particularly on gems, which the Hindu philolo- 
phers confidercd (with an exception of the dia¬ 
mond) as varieties of one crvftallinc fubltance 

* ' * 

either fimple or compound : but we mull not ex¬ 
pert from thcchemifh cf Alia thofe beautiful exam- 
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pies, of analysis which have but lately been diA 
played in the laboratories of Europe* 

3. We now come to Botany, the love! left and 
mofh copious divilion in the hiftory of nature ; 
and all difputes on the comparative merit of fyf- 
tems being at length, I hope, condemned to one 
perpetual night of undifturbcd dumber, we can¬ 
not employ our lcifure more delightfully than in 
deferibing all new Afiatic plants in the Linnaian 
flyle and method, or in correcting the deferiptions 
of thofe already known, but of which dry fpcci- 
mens only, or drawings, can have been feen by 
moil European botanifts. In this part of natural 
biftory we have an ample field yet unexplored; 
for, though many plants of Arabia have been 
made known by Garcias, Profper Alpinus, and 
Forfkoel; ofPerfia, byGarcin; of Tartary, by 
Gmelin and Pallas; of China and Japan, by 
Koempfer, Ofbeck, and Thunberg ; of India,, by 
Rheede and Rumphius, the two Butmans, and the 
much lamented Koenig, yet none of thofe natura- 
lifts were deeply ve'rfed in the literature of the 
feveral countries from which their vegetable trea- 
furcs had been procured ; and the numerous 
works in Sanfcrit on medical fubftances, and 
chiefly on plants, have never beeil infpefted, or 
never ( at leaf! underftood, by any European at- 
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tached to the ltudy of nature. Until the gar¬ 
den of the India Company fhall be fully flored 
(as it will be, no doubt, in due time) with Ara¬ 
bian, Perfian, and Chinefe plants, we may well 
be fatisfied with examining the native flowers of 
our own provinces; but unlefs we can difeover 
the Sanicrit names of all celebrated vegeta¬ 
bles, wc fliall neither comprehend the allufions 
which Indian Poets perpetually make to them, 
nor (what is far woric) be able to find accounts 
of their tried virtues in the writings of Indian 
phvficians; and (what is worft of all) we fhall 
mils an opportunity, which never again may pre- 
fent itfclf; for the Pandits themfelves have almoit 
wholly forgotten their ancient appellations of 
particular plants; and, with all my pains, I have 
not yet albertained more than two hundred out 
of twice that number, which are named in their 
medical or poetical competitions. It is much to 
be deplored, that the illuftrious Van Rheede had 
no acquaintance with Sanfcrit, which even his 
three Brahmens, who compofed the fhort preface 
engraved in that language, appear to have under¬ 
lined very ini perfectly, and certainly wrote with 
difgraceiul inaccuracy. In all his twelve volumes 
I recollect only Bunarnava, in which the Nagari 
letters are tolerably right; the Hindu wxirds in 
Arabian characters are fhamefully incorrect; and 
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the Malabar, I am credibly informed, is as bad as 
the reft. His delineations, indeed, are in general 
excellent; and though Linnaeus himfelf could 
not extract from his written deferiptions the na¬ 
tural character of every plant in the collection, 
yet we diall be able, I hope, to deferibe them all 
from the life, and to add a confidcrable number 
of new fpecies, if not of new genera, which Rheede, 
with all his noble exertions could never procure. 
Such of our learned members as profefs medicine, 
will, no doubt, cheerfully aflift in theft reftarches, 
cither by their own obftrvations, when they have 
leiiiire to mate any, or by communications from 
other obftrvers among their acquaintance, who 
may refide in different parts of the country : and 
the mention of their art leads me to the various 
ujes of natural lubftanees, in the three kingdoms 
or claffcs to which they are generally reduced. 

111. You cannot but have remarked, that al- 
raoft all the fciences, as the French cull them, 
which are diftinguilhed by Greek names, and ar¬ 
ranged under the head of Philofapby, belong for 
the molt part to Hiftorv ; fuch as philology, qhc- 
miltry, phyftc, anatomy, and even metaphyftcs, 
when we barely relate the. phenomena of the 
human mind ; for, in all branches of knowledge, 
wc arc only hiltorians when w r c announce fatfts; 
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and philofophcrs only when wc reafon on them : 
the fame may be confidently fa id of law and of 
medicine, the firft of which belongs principally 
to Civil, and thefecoiid chiefly to Natural Hiftory. 
Here, therefore, I fpcak of medicine as far only 
as it is grounded on experiment; and, without 
believing implicitly what Arabs, Perfians, Chinefoy 
or Hindus may have written on the virtues of 
medicinal fubje&s, w;e may, furcly,' hope to find 
in their writings what our own experiments may 
confirm or difprovc, and what might never have 
occurred to ns without fuch intimations. 

Europeans enumerate more than two hundred 
and fifty mechanical arts, by w T hich the produc¬ 
tions of nature may be varioufly prepared for the 
convenience and ornament of life; and, though 
the Silpafaftra reduces them to fixty-four, yet 
Abulfazl had been allured that the Hindus reck¬ 
oned three hundred arts and faiences * now, their 
fciences being comparatively few, we may con ¬ 
clude that they anciently praClifod at leal! as 
many ufeful arts as ourfelves. Several Pandits 
have informed me, that the treatifes on art, which 
they call TTpavedas, and believe to have been in- 
fpired, are not fo entirely lolt but that confiderable 
fragments of them may be found at Benares ; and 
they certainly poflefs many popular, but ancient 
Vql. IV, 
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works on that in te retting fubjedt. The manu¬ 
factures of ftigar and indigo have been well 
known in theft provinces for more than two 
thousand years; and we cannot entertain a doubt 
that their Sanfcrit books on dying and metal¬ 
lurgy, contain very curious facts, which might, 
indeed, be difeovered by accident, in a long courft 
of* years, but which wc may foon bring to light, 
by the help of Indian literature, for the benefit of 
manufacturers and artifts, and conftquently of 
our nation, who are intcretied in their profperity. 
Diftoveries of the fame kind might be collected 
i rom the writings oi other Aftatic nations, etpeci- 
ally of the Chineft ; but, though Perfian, Arabic, 

I urkifli, and Sanfcrit are languages now fo aceel- 
liblc, that, in order to attain a fufficicnt know¬ 
ledge of them, little more teems required than a 
itrong inclination to learn them, yet the luppoftd 
number and intricacy of the Chineft characters 
have deterred our moll diligent ftudents from at¬ 
tempting to find their w~ay through to vail a 
labyrinth. Tt is certain, however, that the diffi¬ 
culty has been magnified beyond the truth ; for 
the pcrfpicuous grammar by M. Fourmont, to¬ 
gether with a copious dictionary, which I pollets, 
in Chineft and Latin, would enable any man 
who pleated, to compare the original works of 
Confucius, which arc caiily procured, with the 
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literal translation of them by Couplet; and hav¬ 
ing made that firft ftep with attention, he would 
probably find, that he had traverfed at Ieafl: half 
of his career. But I fliould be led beyond the 
limits affigned to me on this occafion, if I were 
to expatiate farther on the hrftorical divifion of 
the knowledge comprifed in the literature of Afia; 
and I mull: poftpone till next year my remarks on 
Afiatic Philo/bphy, and on thofe arts which de¬ 
pend on imagination ; promifing you with confi¬ 
dence, that in the courle of the prefent year your 
inquiries into the civil and natural hiftory of this 
ealtern world, will be greatly promoted by the 
learned labours of many among our aflbeiates and 
corrclpondents. 
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ON THE CAMPHOR OF SUMATRA. 

JN anfwer to fome queftions put to me by the Pre¬ 
scient of the Afiatlc Society refpefting camphor- 
oil, I have the pieafure of giving the folution con¬ 
tained in the following fhort account:—Camphor-oil, 
one of the eflential oils, is actually camphor, before 
the operations of nature on it have reduced it to the 
concrete form in which it is found in the tree. When 
Mr. Marfden compofed his juftly-admired Hiftory 
of Sumatra , the prevalent opinion on this fubjeft 
was, that the oil and the concreted camphor were 
never found in the fame tree. I have the authority 
of a gentleman, Lieutenant Lewis , well informed 
on this fubjeft, from a refidence of many years in 
the country producing the camphor, to differ from 
that generally accurate author, by faying, that he 
has leen a tree three quarters of a mile from the fea, 
near Tappanoolly , from which three catties (above 
Vot.1V. B 
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three pounds) of camplw, and at the fame time, 
near two gallons of oil, had been procured. If a tree 
be old, and yield oil plentifully, the natives efteem 
thefe two circum(lances fure indications of its con¬ 
taining a confiderable quantity of champhor. Mr. 
Macquer , in his chemical dictionary, has remarked, 
that the nitrous acid difl'olves camphor without com¬ 
motion, that the folution is clear and limpid, and 
that it is called Camphor-Oil. This affords a proof 
that the formed camphor is produced from the oil by 
a natural operation of compolition, the decompofition 
by means of the above folvent reducing the fubffance 
to its primary Hate, previous to concretion. The 
Achinefe are reckoned the beft judges of camphor; 
and the oil they col left undergoes a procefs by dif- 
tillation, leaving a refiduum of inferior camphor. 
Trees of a certain age only yield camphor. It would 
feem that a certain time is requ'iftte for maturing the 
oil to that date, when. ; ts contained camphor becomes 
fit for being concreted by the heat of the fun afting 
on the tree and foil. The camphor-tree is one of the 
Enneandria Mynogynia of hitmans, and differs in a 
fmall variation in the form of the leaf from the Arbor 
Camphorifera Japonica , folds laurints , frudht parvo, 
cahce hremjjittiQ. The tree very much refembles the 
Bay in leaves. The trunk is thick; the bark of a 
brownifli appearance.; and the ramification ftrong, 
elofe, and extended. It is fond of a rich red loam, 
tending to a blackiffi clay, mixed with a crumbling 
done of the colour of marl. It grows principally 
on the N. W. tide of Sumatra^ from the line f N. 
nearly. The wood is ufeful for dometlic purpofes, 
being foft and eafily worked, ft is by many imagin¬ 
ed, that camphor is produced by a chemical procefs. 
*lhis is a tniffaken idea, farther than regards die in¬ 
ferior kind arifing from the diftillation of the oil. 1 
lhall give a brief account of the mode of obtaining and 
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preparing it, as pra&ifed by the natives of Sumatra , 
from the time of the efhiblifhment of the Englijk on 
the ifland. The Sumatrans, previous to their letting 
out in quell of camphor, alienable on the Confutes of 
the country they intend exploring, and difeharge a 
variety of religious duties and ceremonies, calculated, 
in their opinion, to promote the future fuccefs of their 
undertaking. They enter the woods, and, from ex¬ 
perience, foon diltinguilh Inch trees as contain, cam¬ 
phor. They pierce them ; and if they yield oil plen¬ 
tifully, it is prefumed thej' contain concreted cam¬ 
phor, which is found in fmall vvhitilh flakes, liruated 
perpendicularly, in irregular veins, in and near the 
centres of the trees. The tree is cut down, divided 
into junks, and carefully diveiled of its camphor. 
When the oil has been drawn oil' from young trees, 
the camphor which they afterwards afford is of a 
lefs valuable nature, and is termed belly or foot cam¬ 
phor, in proportion to the degree of affinity it bears 
to head, or the be ft lort. When brought for fale, it 
is repeatedly loaked and waffled in l'oapy water, to fe- 
parate from it all heterogeneous and fandy particles 
that may have adhered to it. When clean, it will 
link in water, and be of a white, gloffy, fmooth ap¬ 
pearance, tending to tranfparency. After it has been 
waffled, it is palled through three fieves of differing 
textures, fo as to be divided into head, belly , and foot 
camphor: certain proportions of each com pole uhe 
chefts made up for the China market, where they are 
fold for 350I fterlmg, nearly. The capwr *- (a word 
of Arabic origin) mates, or dead camphor, is carefully 
feparated from the three divifions, by an acutenefs of 
diftinclion, acquired by the eye and hand from habit 
and attention, and, being mixed with the imperfeft 
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kind mentioned above, is pounded in a mortar and 
diftributed among proportional quantities of foot cam¬ 
phor. This capoor-timtee is fometimes procured by 
boiling down the thickeft part of the oil, or by taking 
the fediment of the belt oil, after it has fettled at 
leaft twenty-foul hours. Camphor-oil is found to be 
a fovereign remedy for ftrains, bruiles, and other ex¬ 
ternal pains, from its penetrating quality in entering 
the pores, and gently agitating the affected parts, 
fo as to quicken the ftagnated circulation. The in¬ 
ternal, anodyne and diaphoretic, and the external, 
antifpafmodic and fedative virtues of camphor are 
well known. The oil is found to poli’efs ihefe in a 
certain degree, and to be ufeful in removing the 
painful' fpafms of the nerves and tendons, by diffipat- 
ing the furrounding acrid ..umours. When the oil is 
ufed, it muff be formed into a liniment, as it would 
alone occafion pain from its ftrength. The oil ap¬ 
plied to fores on horfes has been found very bene¬ 
ficial. In this cafe it ought to be mixed with the 
juice of the tobacco. Sumati a affords annually from 
fifteen to twenty peculs (of 133J- pounds each) of cam¬ 
phor, and more oil than there is at prefent a demand 
for. The Ch'me/e pur chafe it; and it is not clearly 
afeertained whether they ufe it all in China , or make 
a factitious fpecies of it, by admixture of Japanefe 
camphor, for the Europe market-: the latter is ge¬ 
nerally fuppofed. It is highly probable, that the 
price of camphor will, in procefs of time, rife to an 
enormous degree, as one tree in three hundred is not 
found to contain camphor, and, when found, is im¬ 
mediately cut down ; in confequence of which, the 
plant mu ft foon become fcarce, and the produce pro¬ 
portionally $lear. It is to be hoped that the oil will, 
in this event,' be found by the faculty-to poffcfs all the 
ufeful qualities of this valuable medicine. I have the 
fiuisfaftion of accompanying this paper with a fpeci- 
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men, though a fmall one, of the camphor-wood, with 
a fmall quantity of the fubftance in it, the reft having 
evaporated from length of time. If this account 
flaould afford any information to the Prefident and 
Members of the Afiatic Society, my intention will be 
fully anfwered. 


( 7 ) 


ON 

THE CORAL 

OF 

SUMATRA. 


JF this paper illouId be deemed worthy of a place in 
the Transitions of the Afiatic Society, the infer- 
tion I muft Hill confider as an indulgence, and my - 
attempt, a proof that I am more anxious than able, to 
encreafe the general flock of EaJiern natural know¬ 
ledge, recorded in the ufeful annals of the Society. 
Specimens of coral, for your acceptance, and for the 
jlluftratioii of this fubjeil, are now forwarded. 

The appearance of Sumatran coral does not alto¬ 
gether correfpond with the defcriptions of the plant 
hitherto given This induces me to defcribe fuch 
parts as are im perfectly reprefented. The plant, to 
which the various fpecies of coral belong, is one of 
the Cryptogamic-e of L'mrueus, and may be reckoned 
one of the Herba Marin ,of Tourneforte $ of the Herb& 
imperfefta: of Mr. Ray. It may be reduced to three 
colours, red, black, and whitifh-yellow: the laft is 
the raoft common in the EaJiern feas. It is of a 
fungous texture, equally hard out of and in its-natu¬ 
ral element; and its pores are changed with a juice of 
a milky appearance, in feme degree acrid. The 
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bark coders every part of the tree, and contains a 
number of perforated papilLe terminating in tubes, 
having two or more holes in each, intended, I ima¬ 
gine, for the admiffion of the matter affording nutri¬ 
ment to the plant. The internal projections of the 
faptllse adhere to the particles of fand and ftone on 
which the coral grows, and are the only appearance 
of roots it exhibits. On examining the internal ex¬ 
tremities of thefe papilLe by means of glafies, fome 
very fmall ramifications are difcovered. Thefe are 
very eafily ohferved in the papilla:, which are attach¬ 
ed to the bark of the root. The tree is faid to grow 
to the height of two feet: I have feen fome as high as 
ten feet. From thele and other differences in appear¬ 
ance, 1 am apt to think that fome European and hi- 
dian corals are not the fame, but fpecies of the fame 
genus. From the very rapid growth of coral on the 
weft coaft of Sumatra, and in the Eajletn feas in ge¬ 
neral, as will be fhown in this paper, there can 
fubfift but little doubt that it is a vegetable fiib- 
ftance; though there have not been wanting fome 
who have fuppofed it a foffil formed like cryftals and 
fpars; and others, eminent naturahfts, who have 
ranked it among the animal tribes. Hoccone difco¬ 
vered that this plant endofes a nutritious juice under 
its batk : and Count Marfigh remarked and obfer- 
vcd its flowers and feeds/. I fhall here infert Mar- 
fgl? s accurate experiment, which affords the deci- 
fion of almoft abfolute demonftration in favour of coral 
being a vegetating plant. “ Having fteeped fome 
coral, frcfh-gathered in fea-water, he perceived, in a 
fhort time, that the little ruddy tubercles which ap¬ 
peared on the furface of the bark, began gradually to 
unfold, and at length opened into white flowers 
in the form of uars with eight points, which were 
tu flamed by a little calyx, divided, in like manner, 
into eight parts* Upon taking the coral out of the 
water, the flowers immediately clofed, and returned 
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into red tubercles as before ; which tubercles, being 
clofely fqueezed, yielded a fort of milky juice: and 
upon returning the coral into the water as before, the 
tubercles, in an hour’s time, opened, or flowered 
afrefh; and this was continued for fix or eight days, 
when the buds, or tubercles, ceafed to blow any¬ 
more. In ten or twelve days they became detached 
from the coral, and funk to the bottom, in form of 
little yellow balls. Thefe tubercles then, according 
to the analogy of plants, fhould be the flowers of 
coral; and the milky vifeid juice contained therein 
the pollen. Accordingly it is held, that when this 
juice falls on a properiy-difpofed body or nidus, a 
new coral arifes therefrom; and the anaiyfis of coral 
anfwers precifely to that of other fea-plants, all of 
them affording a volatile urinous fait, and a thick 
blackifh fetid oil.”— Elcmenta Chemise of Boer - 
ftaave, page 135, Note, vol. 1. & Mem. de l’Acad. 
An. 1708. 

Whether, after all, the ft:dated papilhe, which are 
of a ftellar figure, and the two or more apertures 
of which are divided, generally, into twelve parts, 
contain an animal whofe labour produces the growth 
of the coral, or who inhabits the coral for its own im¬ 
mediate fatisfaftion, is a queftion that has been much 
agitated, without affording any certain conclufions. 
Monfieur de Peyjpmnel, after having inquired into 
and difeuffed the various arguments for and againft 
coral’s being a petrification or a congelation, con¬ 
cludes that it is the work of an infeCt, which he de¬ 
nominates an (Jfiica, Purpura , or Polype , that con¬ 
tracts in air, expands in water, and is fenfible to the 
touch, or the aftion of an acid. From Marjigti% 
experiment, as recited above, I think we may fafel y 
conclude, that Peyjfonnel miftook the matter, and 
fuppofed a flower an infect; for it is well known 
(hat many flowers, on being plunged into an acid, will 
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exhibit figns of contraction and movement. We ob» 
ierve many growing lubftances, which are inhabited 
by animals, or infeds, merely for their convenience, 
and not to promote the growth of fuch fubftances, 
which they very frequently, on the contrary, retard. 
If an animal can be fuppoled to produce fuch im- 
menfe bodies of this fubltance, as 1 fliall have occa- 
iion to mention, whence does it derive the prodigious 
degree of nutriment requifite for the purpofc, as it is 
not found that it quits the centre of its ftriated habi¬ 
tation ? why do not theie vermiculi mar ini leave cells 
behind them, as they advance the growth of the 
coral? We find none, but, on the contrary, the 
furface uniformly fmooth and even. As for the ex¬ 
ternal cells, they are the channels that convey nou- 
rifhment, and correfpond to the fibres of plants. It 
muft remain, however, in ibme degree, a doubt, 
whether thefe marine productions are zoophytes, 
produced by the labour of animals, or whether 
they are produced on a vegetating principle. it 
will be difficult to bring this matter to the reft of 
modern natural philofophy, viz. experiment: but till 
fuch can be made, opinions muft be various, though 
the majority, and apparently (from Mar jig ft s ex¬ 
periment) the belt founded, incline to the belief of 
corals being produced by vegetation. Having flight— 
ly reviewed both fides of this curious queftion, and 
having hazarded my own opinion, which can be of 
little weight, I come now to the intention of trou¬ 
bling the Afiatic Society with thefe remarks, im~ 
perfect as they muft appear. 

The production of iflands, on the weft cozft of 
Sumatra , by the very rapid increafe of this wonderful 
plant, is a remarkable effect of the operations of 
nature, hitherto unrecorded in the annals of natural 
philofophy. Mr. Dalrymfle alone has alleged a 
fad, to which this account will add the weight of 
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convincing teftimony. In the year 1784, I was dl- 
re&ed to furvey the coaft of rhe Dutch diftri&s on 
the weft fide of the ifland of Sumatra. During the 
courfe of this furvey, I had occafion to lay down on 
my charts feveral fhoals, confifting of branched 
coral, fan cl, and fuch heterogeneous matter as they 
will refift and incorporate with themfelves, when 
impelled againft them by the action of the feas, 
winds, tide, or currents. The furfaces of thefe Ihoals 
were at various depths, from one foot to three or 
more fathoms. They are of a conical form, the 
bale, in proportion to the axis, being fmall. The 
lhape gives them, in general, the appearance of 
trees of that figure, fuch as the poplar, &c. One 
of the fhoals I vi filed, to the foutb-weft of Pooloo 
Pithing, near Pa Jang, was at that time covered 
by two feet and an half of water, and could not be 
diftinguilhed by veflels palling at fome diftance, but 
at fuch times as the winds produced a fwell or agita¬ 
tion on it. T palTerl along this part of the coaft in 
February 1789, ve y dole to this Ihoal, juft four 
years and leven months after the period at which the 
furvey had been taken; and was not a little aftonilbed 
to obferve a fmall fandy illand, about ten yards in 
diameter, having a few bufhes growing on it, formed 
on the top of the Ihoal, which lies nearly in thirty- 
feven fathoms of water. I could not miftake this 
Ihoal, as there was no other contiguous to it, and as 
my chart, by which I fuggefted the fafeft courfe to 
run in, then lay before me. In May and September 
1789,1 had an opportunity, in going to and returning 
from Tuppapooily-hsabom (which I had been directed 
to furvey) to be again on feveral of the fhoals includ¬ 
ed in my chart of the coafts of the Da/oi-diftrifts, 
and, according to my expectations, found the depth 
of the water on them confiderably diminiftied fince 
the furvey had been taken. In March 1790, i was 
Cent for by a gentleman at Fort Malborgugh , whofc 
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lioufe commanded a view of the fea, to obferve the 
water breaking on two fhoals in the roads. This 
gentleman had re tided on the coaft near fifteen years, 
and frequently in this houfe, without having obferv- 
cd thefe fhoals, which, had they appeared at any 
tbrmer period, muft have been remarked, their fitn- 
ation being clearly and diftindly expofed to the daily 
and immediate obfervation of the fettlement. At 
the difiance of feven miles from Fort Marlborough , 
nearly in a fouth-wefl diredion, there is a fmall 
ifland, having a few cocoa-nut trees in it. Thirty 
miles (or it may be twenty*five) diftant from this 
ifland, one of the northern pepper fettlements is fitu- 
ated on a rifing ground. The gentleman refiding 
there has informed me, that he has always been able 
to diftinguifh the malls of vefiels lying at anchor near 
this ifland, and that he lately twice diftindly, in the 
proper bearing, obferved the trees of the ifland : but 
that, afterwards, from hazy weather, or fome other 
affection of the atmofphere, he could not perceive the 
ifland, or rather the trees on it. Former refidents 
of Laye , the place of obfervation, have, in vain, 
when ufing the befl glafles, looked for this ifland, 
invifible till lately. Such are the flub born fads 
which may be adduced in proof, not only of the very 
rapid growth of coral, but alfo of the formation of 
iflands from it, as a neceflary and obferved con- 
fequence. The growth of coral alone may not pro¬ 
duce this effed: other aiding circumllances may in¬ 
tervene. Boccone and Marfigli have remarked, 
that, when coral meets with Hones, coarfe fand, or 
any other fubflances, it feizes them firmly, and 
' fpeedily includes them within a flrong extenfion of 
its clofe ramifications. Thefe colledions in Teas, 
fubjeft to frequent florins and agitations, muft be con- 
fid erable, and promote, in no fmall degree, the ele¬ 
vation of iflands. Earthquakes are very frequently 
felt on this ifland, and on the contiguous ones. Se- 
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■veral Ihocks are fometimes experienced during the 
courfe of a month. It is obfervable that this tremendous 
phenomenon, in its prog refs, undulates the fpace it 
moves, or travels, under; and that the concave parts 
of thefe undulations open into fiflures when the 
motion is violent. It is not improbable but that 
fuch openings take place under Choals, or immediate¬ 
ly contiguous to them. 1 n this cafe, to preferve die 
equilibrium, it fee ms reafonable to luppofe that the 
furrrounding fand and fubtlanceswill rufh in, hurried 
along by the general movement, in a'greater quan¬ 
tity, from the degree of momentum impelling them, 
than what occupied the fpace of the fiffure when at 
reft. Thefe hiatus take place only on the fide of 
the undulation from which the earthquake proceeds; 
and the /and on that fide, now inclining to reft, after 
having experienced the fhock, but ft ill poffeffing a 
tendency to move in the diretd ion of the earthquake, 
will naturally fall into the hiatus opened for its recep¬ 
tion, before the undulation can reverberate into 
its original pofition. Hence the ftioal, or Hand, 
will be in fome degree raifed, by an effed finrilar to 
that of a lever, though by di lie rent means. Thele 
ifland.s and (hoals, being further removed than other 
parts expofed to the fhock, from the fubterraneous 
Gr fubmarine crannies or channels in which the earth¬ 
quake ads,, will, of courfe, refill its adion more 
than parts poflefling lefs incumbent weight. The 
undulations will, therefore, meet with more refill- 
ance, and depofic a greater quantity of fand than in 
fimations refilling lefs. In .the formation of i(lands 
from coral and fand, as foon as the fand appears 
above the furface of the water, birds carry roots and 
various feeds attached to them, for the conflrudion 
of nefts : hence the fpeedy appearance of bullies and 
trees. Inftead of fuppoiing with feme, that the 
numerous Hands on this coaft have been formed by 
the violent commotions of nature, occafioncd by 
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earthquakes, which feparated them from the con¬ 
tinent on the above principles, it is more reafcnablero 
fuppofe their formation on the above principles, and 
chiefly by coral; more efpecially, when we conflder that 
the depth of water between many of thele iflands and 
Sumatra is unfathomable. The numerous clufters of 
iflands in the eaftern Teas, from 36 to 16 degrees eaft 
longitude, are all fupported by bafes of coral, and 
furrounded by fhoals emerging from the furface, or 
pufhing their conical frufta into a new element. 
Experience has afeer rained the formation of iflands 
from coral : it is not altogether conjecture to fuppofe 
that various groups of iflands, in the great Eaftern 
Archipelago, will, in procefs of time, become con¬ 
tinents, or infuiar tracks or (paces of land. On the 
coaftof Coromandel , in the immediate front oi'Madras, 
expofed anchorage has produced, and produces an¬ 
nually, lamentable accidents, attended with much 
public detriment. The pofition of a flickering 
ifland in that fituation would be an objeft of nati¬ 
onal benefit, and private fafety and advantage. To 
attempt to effect this, a con fide rable quantity of 
coral might be tranlported from this coaft, at no 
great expence, and funk, with (tones and other fub- 
itances, in feven, eight, or eleven fathoms of water. 
In the courfe, probably, of forty or fifty years, an 
ifland might be formed by the growth of this fub- 
ftance. This is a long period to look forward to for 
the benefit of futurity; but from what I have, from 
' my own obferyation, inferred in this paper, 1 am 
convinced of the practicability and fuccefs of a 
i'cheme, which many will treat as chimerical and vi- 
fionary, while others, more thinking, will fee the 
Utility of the defign and probability of fuccefs; but 
will be deterred by the difficulty and tedioufnefs 
which would attend the execution. 
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REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


It leems at length to he fettled among naturalifts, 
that corals and corallines are the cretaceous habita¬ 
tions of animals, and one of the links in the great; 
chain of nature. The idea of making iilands for 
the protection of flops at anchor, is very fublime; 
but it might be feared, that veiy dangerous reels ot 
coral would be formed, before an ifle could appear 
above the water : an artificial embankment of coral 
might, perhaps, on lorne coafts, be a powerful barrier 
againft an encroachment of the lea. 
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THE COPPER OP SUMATRA 


T HAVE tlie fatisfaCtiofl of laying before the 
^ AJiatic Society a fpecimen of copper-ore, the 
production of the ifland of Sumatra. It is found on 
and in the hills of Mucchy near the fea, between 
Annalaboo and Soojfoo , to the north extreme of our 
EngUJh lettlement of Tap-panooly. The foil, which 
generates the ore is a mixed loam, confifling of 
clay, fmall ftones, and red fand, founded on an under¬ 
foil of foft rock, interfered with veins of this ufeful 
fubftance. The fpace affording the ore is confider- 
able; extending above a -degree in length, and 
further eaft, or into the country, than has been yet 
afcertained. A confiderable quantity of ore is an¬ 
nually collected on the furface of the hills j to which 
the indolence or ignorance of the inhabitants, aC 
prelent, confines their fearch. Its being found on 
the furface, may probably be afcribed to the efforts 
of earthquakes, which are very prevalent on this 
coaft, and over the ifland in general. The natives, 
from inexperience, are incapable of conducting a 
mine, and purfuing a metallic vein. They are 
content with excavating the ore, tijl their labour is 
interrupted by the flowing of the water, which foon 
takes place in a country fubjeCt to heavy rains 
throughout the year. As many of thefe veins 
widen as far as they have yet been traced, it is more 
Vol. IV. C 
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than- probable that thefe hills contain inexhaustible 
mines of this metal. The ore, by repeated fmelt- 
ings, and other operations to free it from its fulphur, 
has been reduced to a metal, and then found to in¬ 
clude a confiderable proportion of gold. As no part 
of the world contains a greater quantity of this 
latter metal than Sumatra, in proportion to the area 
it occupies on the globe, it is probable that the dif- 
covery of gold mines would attend the eftablilb- 
ment of copper ones in the hills of Annalaboo . This 
is fo much the more probable, as metalline ftones, of 
various kinds, and which the Malays regard as fure 
indications. of a foil affording gold, are found on 
thefe hills; independently of the con fi derat ion, that 
gold-dull is collected in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, and in the interior country, contiguous to the 
hills yielding the copper-ore. It is lingular, that the 
lame method of rough fmelting, which is praftifed 
at GoJIatv in Germany , fhould be in life among the 
uncivilized inhabitants of Sumatra. The Sumatran 
method poffeffes more ingenuity, and is, at the fame 
time, more limple. An undemonftrated knowledge 
of the plainer! and moft obvious principles of 
fcience, is congenial to the moft rude as well as to 
the moft civilized conceptions; and the advantages 
which the talents of born genius have conferred on 
Europe t are by no means a conclufive proof of 
the inferiority of intellect which the fortunate in¬ 
habitants of Europe liberally beftow on their lefs 
enlightened brethren of the Eafi and Weft. That 
time and chance happen unto all things under the 
fun,” is a truth that amounts to a voluminous dil- 
quifirion on this fubject. But to return. The ore- 
gatherers ehnfe a level fpot of hard clay, which 
they divide into equidiftant points, by lines inter- 
fefiting each other, and laid off equally on two fides 
of a fquare. Thefe points, included inthefquare 
tpace, they furround with circles, of which the 
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points are the centres. The circles are inverted 
bates of cones, excavated to receive the fuzed 
metal. The fmelting fpace is now covered with 
wood, charcoal, and other combuftible matters; 
and the ore is diftribured among thele admixtures. 
The melted ore is received into the formed holes, 
leaving the fcorise or recrement above. The metal, 
ffill requiring many fmeltings to render it fit for 
ufe, or perfectly malleable and dudtile, is taken 
out in the form of pointed cakes, and fold for 
twenty Spanijh dollars per pecul> or five pounds iter- 
ling for 133I pounds avoirdupois weight. The na¬ 
tives are particularly careful in preventing acci¬ 
dents ; for, previouflv to fuling the ore, they heat 
the ground to a great degree, in order that all the 
water near the furface may be abforbed, or made 
to exhale; having experienced, I imagine, that 
copper when in a ftate of fuiion, meeting the 
fmalleft quantity of water, will ily in all directions, 
with a force deitruftive of every vulnerable fub- 
ftance within the fphere of its aClion. I have been 
informed, that the metal has been eliquated at 
Madras lately, and found to contain very little ap¬ 
pearance of any other but of gold. The ufual fol- 
vents, aquafortis, aqua regia, and ipirit of lalts, 
readily diffolve the Sumatran copper. A deep green 
folution is produced in a very iliort time, by the 
action of the weaker acids on the rough ore. The 
above method of fmehing will feparate all coarfe, 
mineral, and heterogeneous fubftances from the 
metal; but will itill leave it ftrongly impregnated 
with its peculiar mineral earth. The detaching of 
this mineral earth is the moil difficult and expenfive 
operation attending the refinement and purification 
of copper; it being frequently neceflary to add 
a proportion of another metal to eifedl it. This 
confideration will, probably, prevent a private 
company from applying for public permiffioti to 
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work thele mines; and, therefore, they mu ft remain 
in their prefent ftate, unlefs the Eaft India Company 
will order the experiment to be made, from the reports 
and opinions of fuch as may be qualified to give them 
on fo interefting a fubject. By fubmltting this fiiort 
account to the gentlemen of our Society, whole ufeful 
refearches will, 1 hope, produce permanent national 
benefit, by advancing the knowledge of nature, of fei- 
ence, and of literature, opinions properly weighed 
will be diffufed among die public, of the advantages 
that may refult from an eftablifhment tor working 
copper-mines on the weft coaft of Sumatra. 
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ON 

THE PLANT MORINDA, 

AN D 

ITS USES. 


BY WILLIAM HUNTER, ESQj 


A LTHOUGH the plant, which is the fubjed of 
this eflay, be not a new fpecies, yet, as it is 
cultivated to a great extent in Malava t and forms an 
important branch of the commerce of that province, I 
hope a particular defcription of it, with fome account 
of its culture and ufe, will not be unacceptable to the 
Afiatic Society. 

It is the Morinda of Linnaus : It belongs to the 
order Pentandria Monogynia in his fyftem, and is re¬ 
ferred by him to the natural order of Aggregate. 
Here (though it may feem a digreffion from the 
fubjed) I cannot help obferving, that Linmsus is 
not altogether confident in the diftindion, which he 
endeavours to eftablifh, between the aggregate (pro¬ 
perly fo called) and the compound flowers. In his 
Phdofophia Po tunica , § 116, he defines a compound 
flower to be “ that which has a broad entire re- 
** ceptacle, and feflile florets j” and an aggregate 
flower, ** that which has a broad receptacle, and 
florets fupported on peduncles.” According to thefe 
definitions, the Morinda ought to be placed among the 
compound flowers •, but in the following fedion, Tin- 
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rumis makes the eflential character of the compound 
flowers to confifL in having all the anthers united : 
thus reilrifiing it to his clafs of Syngenejia . This 
not only excludes the Mormda, but ought perhaps to 
have, ftrictly fpeaking, excluded the Kuhnia, Iva, and 
Ambrojia ; and even, allowing the approximated an¬ 
thers in thefe genera to come within the meaning of 
the definition, it feems unaccountable chat the Nau- 
clea (a), which appears to well entitled to a place in 
one of thefe orders, Ihould be excluded from both. 

The Aal is a tree of middling fize ; the root 
branchy ; the trunk columnar, erect, covered with 
a fcabrous bark. 

Branches from the upper part of the trunk, fcatteredj 
of the ftru&ure of the trunk. 

Leaves (feminal j oval, obtufe, entire. 

(mature) oppofite, decuffated, ovate, pointed 
at both ends, fmooth, with very Ihort 
petioles. 

Stipules lanced very fmall, withering. 

Peduncles , from the axils of the leaves, folitary, bear¬ 
ing an aggregate fiower. Calyx: common recep¬ 
tacle roundifh, collecting the feifile flowers into 
an irregular head. 

Perianth moft entire, fcarce obfervabfe above. 

Coral, one-petaled, funnel-form ; r Fube cylindric; 

Border five deft; the dhijims lanced. 

Stamen: Li laments five, thread-form, arifing fom 
the tube, and adhering to it through two thirds 
of their length, a little fliorter.rhap the tube. 
Anthers linear, ereft. i 

Lift'd: fjerm beneath*. Style thread form, longer 
than the ftamens. Stigma two-cleft, thickifh. 

(a) The CaJam of the Hindoos, 

* The Germ is-four-celled, and contains the nidimentsof four 

leecis. 
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Tericarp : common, irregular, divided qjj the. fiurfacc 
into irregular angular Ipaces j compofed of b.errie.s 
pyramidal, compreffed on all fides by the. adjacent 
ones, and concreted with them, lopped, containing, 
towards the bale, a flethy pulp. 

Seeds in each berry four, towards the point oblong, 
externally convex, internally angular. 


The fpecies here deferibed is called by Liw&us 
Morinda arborea pedunculis folilarlis ; an,d he gives it 
the trivial name of citrifoTia ; but the form of the 
leaves, in all the Ipecimens l have feen, does not exhi¬ 
bit this fimilitude, as will appear by the inlpedtion of 
the accompanying figure, which was drawn from na¬ 
ture. There are figures of it given by Rumpfiius 
(Herb. Amboin. vol. 3, tab. 99) who calls it Ranm- 
dus latifolia; and by Rheede (Hort. MaJab. vol. 1, 
tab. 52) who calls it Cada-pilava. In Mcjlaya it is 
called Aal ; and in Oude it has the name of Atchy . 

The plant grows belt in a black rich foil, free from 
ftones, in fituations moderately moift, not too high, 
yet fufficiently elevated to prevent the water of the 
rains from ftagnating ; and where there is near at 
hand a fupply of water for the dry months. It is 
fown about the middle or end of June,, after the rain 
lias begun to fall. The ground requires no manure, 
it is ploughed twice, or, if tough and hard, three 
times. The feed-ris fown, either broad-call, or in 
drills, according to the fancy of the cultivator. The 
ground is then ploughed over again, apd harrowed. 
In one beegah * of ground ate fown,. from if to nf 
mum -f> of feed. In fifteen or twenty days the young 
plants fpring up. The field is then carefully weed¬ 
ed, and the grounds ftirred with an iron inftrumeat. 


* A meafbre of one hundred cubits fqnare. 

+ The man of this couniry is frxteen fern* of eighty rupees 
weight. each. 
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This operation is repeated, at proper intervals, during 
the fir ft year; and in the dry months of that year 
(that is, from January till June ) the ground is three or 
four times laid under water. After the firft year, it 
requires no farther tare. In a year the plant grows to 
tha height of one or two feet, according to rbe quali¬ 
ty of the foil- In the third year, fomerimes in the fe- 
ccnd, v bears flowers and fruit. The flowers appear, 
iq June , and the fruit ripens in September or October: 
but the fruit of thofe young trees is net ufed for feed, 
as it is laid not to produce vigorous plants. In the 
months of February and March following the third 
year, the plants are dug up. They dig to the depth 
of three or four feetj the root, which is the only 
valuable part, extending fo far into the ground. 
The wood of the plant is only ufed for fuel. Some¬ 
times the neceffities of the hufbandman oblige him to 
dig the crop in the fecond, or even at the end of the 
firft year; but the root is obtained in much fmaller 
quantity, and fefs rich in colouring matter than if it 
had remained the regular time. The crop is not 
much affe&ed by the excefs or defeft of the periodi¬ 
cal rains. When it is dug at the end of the third year, 
one beegah yields from four to fix maunies * of the root 
in a wet ftate. Thefe are fpread on cloths, and dried 
in the fun for three or four days; at the end of 
which time there remains of dried root, one third or 
one fourth part of the original weight. 

As the colouring matter refides chiefly in the bark, 
of the root, the fmall twigs, which contain little 
wood, bear a higher price than the larger pieces. 
Therefore the roots, when dug up, are feparated Into 
three kinds, eoarfe, medium, and fine. The coarfe 
fells for one rupee per mun, the medium two or three 
rupees, and the fine four rupees per mun, or four feers 
for a rupee. 

t 

- -—*--—-—> - - -■—— --- . 

* The tnauny contains twelve mum of this country’s weight. 
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In particular fields they leave trees for feed at the 
diftance of four, five, or fix cubits. In fix years 
they yield fertile and vigorous feeds. The trees, 
when of that age, are about fix inches in diameter, 
and twelve feet high (branches included); but they 
continue fruitful for many jears, and are laid to grow 
to a fize not much inferior to that of a Mango- tree. 
When the fruit is ripe, it is gathered, laid in heaps on 
the ground, and covered up with ftraw, or other 
rubbifh, for fifteen or twenty days, in which time the 
pulp rots, and is coni unit'd. It is then put into a 
bafket, and wafhed, by repeated effufions of water, to 
feparate the feeds, and free them from the remains 
of the pulpy matter. The hufbandman, who culti¬ 
vates the plant, generally takes care to have on his 
ground a fuffident number of trees for feed. If he 
is unprovided with thofe, he may purchafe the feed, 
immediately after it is prepared, for four or five rupees 
the mun ; but if he negle&s to purchafe till the feafon 
of fowing arrives, he may be obliged to pay at the 
rate of two feers per rupee. 

In the ground on which Aal has grown, they fow 
wheat, or other grain, for five or fix years; and it is 
obferved, that the grain fown on this ground thrives 
remarkably: and while the trees left for feed con¬ 
tinue fmall, grain of any kind may be fown in their 
interfaces; but Aal would not thrive there. 

The expence to the cultivator varies confiderably 
in different villages. In one, where the plant is cul¬ 
tivated to confiderable extent*, the pateil, or zemin¬ 
dar, gave me the following account of the expence 
attending the cultivation of one beegah. 


* Kbdana, miles from Oujein. 
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To the Collector of the Diftrict Rs. 10 
To the Pateil, - i 

To Writers, &c. Servants of the Pateil, o ic 
To digging up the Root* 1 j 

Total, 26 10 


Now fuppofing, agreeably to the foregoing ac¬ 
count that a good crop is lix, and a bad one four, 
vuiumes j that each ma'uny yields, when -dried, 3! 
muns> and that in this dried root, the coarfe at one 
rupee, the medium at two, and the line at four, are 
in equal quantities; then, the value of the good 
crop will be forty-nine rupees, and that of the bad 
one 32, 10,8. The fir ft of thefe leaves Rupees 
22, 6, the other Rs 6, o, 8, from each beegak. 
The medium. Rupees 14, 3, 4, we may eftimate as 
the profit of the hufbandman, out of which he is to 
maintain himlelf and his cattle for three years. In 
this account 1 have not included the expence o.f 
feed, as the cultivator is generally l’upplied with, it 
from his own trees. Had he been obliged to pur- 
ehafe it, we muft have added eight rupees to the 
expence of cultivation : but, as the crop fuftains no 
damage by remaining in the ground, the cultivator 
can dig it up at his lei lure; and therefore he gene¬ 
rally fav.es by his own labour great part of the expence 
above flared for digging. 

In another village-p, the cultivator has the land 
on much eafier terms ; only paying three rupees for 
the crop, or one rupee yearly, to the collector. 
Therefore, the other expences befog fuppofed the 
lame, the crop only cofts him Rs 19, 10, befides 
his own maintenance and that of his cattle. 


* For Egging a fpace x6 cubits long* and 3 A cubits broad, the 
labourers are paid 4^ pice, at fifty to the rupee* 

| Rindv;afa } about the iame diiUnce from Oujein as the former. 
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Befides the confumption of the root in the manu¬ 
factures of this province, large quantities of k are ex¬ 
ported to Guzerat and the northern part of Hindqfian. 

1 have not been able to learn the exact value of this 
exportation, but have reafon to believe that it 
amounts, annually, to fome lacs of rupees. The 
dealers, who come from thofe places (efpecially 
Guzerat) to purchafe, advance money to the culti¬ 
vator, and, when the crop is ready, buy it,' either 
on the ground, or after it is dug up. In the firft 
cafe, they dig a fmall portion of rhe field, and, accord¬ 
ing to the quantity it yields, form a judgment on the 
value of the whole. 

The method of dying with this root is as follows : 
The doth to be dyed is thoroughly wafhed and 
fcoured, with an extemporaneous kind of foap-lie, 
made by mixing the oil of fe-famum with the foffil 
alkali. Then, fuppofing the cloth (which is generally 
of a thin texture) to be twenty-fix cubits long, and 
one cubit broad, the quantities of ingredients will be 
as follow: 

Take of large Her* in powder, three ounces. 
Mix it well with four pounds’of water. In this the 
cloth is to be thoroughly wetted, fo that the abforp- 
tion of Her may be as equal as poflible. It is then 
to be fqueezed, and fpread in the fun for about 
forty-eight minutes, to dry, taking care that no drop 
of water fall upon it. The cloth, when dried, is of 
a cream-colour. It is kept in this ftate for four or 
five days, that the particles of the Myrobalan may be 
more firmly attached. 

Then take of powdered alum, two ounces; dif- 
folve it in lb ij of water. Wet the cloth thoroughly 


* The Chehule\ Myrobalani maxima , oblong #, angulofa, C.B. 
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and equally in this folution. Wring it, and ftrike 
it gently on a fmooth ilone, then fpread it, for 
twenty-four minutes, in the fun, to dry. When 
dried, it is of a pea-green colour. When perfectly 
dry, it is kept for four days, and then wafhed in cold 
water. To the manner and degree of wathing, we 
are told, great attention is to he paid ; as an error, 
either in excefs -or defect, would fpoil the colour. 
When waftied, it is dried in the fun. 

The doth thus prepared, is ready to receive the 
colour, which is prepared in the following manner : 
Put 31 gallons of water into an uncovered copper- 
veffel, and fet it on a gentle lire. When it is fome- 
thing more than lukewarm, put in the cloth, along with 
the colouring ingredients, which have previoufly 
been thus prepared. Take of Aal, from one to two 
feers, according to its quality, powder it, and rub it 
with two ounces of oil of Sefavmm to each feer. Add 
of the flowers of D'hawry *, one eighth of a feer 


* A fhrub, which grows wild on the hills, and on the banks of 
the rivulets, where they are formed of a grafly fed. The flowers 
are of a beautiful red colour, and are gathered both for the life of 
the dyers and of the apothecaries, who give an infufion of them 
as a cooling medicine. They lufe their colour ip drying, and only 
yield a flight browpifh tmfture to water j fo that the benefit derive 
ed from them in dying with Aal y fee ms to depend merely on 
thdr aft bn as an aftrmgent ; which is confirmed by the fubftitu* 
tion of Purwi ijj , a ftrong aftringem, as an equivalent to D'hawry^ 
The natural character of the is as follows : 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, perfiftent: bellied ; Border^ 

fix cleft; the divifions lanced, ereft. 

Cor . Petals fix, lanced, acute, ereft* a little longer than the 
calyx, arifing from the edge of the tube , between the diyifions of 
the calyx. 

St am* Filaments twelve {in fome ten or eleven) awled, ere ft, 
longer than the calyx, and arifing from it. Anthers kidney form, 
tncnmbept, 

Fiji. Germ oblong, tw T p ■ furrowed. Style awted, afeendmg, 
the length of the flamina. Stigma obtnfe. 
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to each feer of Aal\ or, inftead of D'hawry , one 
ounce and a half ofPurwas * *, in powder. 

The cloth and colouring ingredients are continued 
on the fire, with a gentle heat, gradually increaled, 
for about three hours. Towards the end, the water 
is made to boil ftrongly. By taking up a little of 
the water, and examining its colour as it is dropped 
in the vefiel, they judge of the fuccel's of the pro- 
cefe. It ought to be of a clay-colour, or a little 
deeper. If it pioves very red, the colour would 
be fpolled ; and the remedy is, to add a larger pro¬ 
portion of D’hawry. During this procefs, the cloth 
is continually moved, by lifting a part of it with a ftick 
out of a vefiel, beginning at one end and proceeding 
to the orher. It is now taken out, wrung, and dried; 
after which, being wa fired in river-water, the red 
colour is complete. No. 1 is a fpecimen of this 
colour, which is valued more for its durability than 
its beauty. 


Peric. Capfitk, ovate, acute, two-furrowed, two-cellcd, four- 
valved. 

Seeds numero very final! : receptacle oblong* 

Leaves oppofite, lanced* 

Here the oblong fhape of the capfule and its two cells agree with 
the Lythrum ; the divilions of the calyx with the Ginora * Lin* 
naut (Ph. Bat. § *77, 182, 183.} alleges that the calyx is more 
to be depended on than the Pericarpium in aiceitammg the gene¬ 
ra of plants. Therefore, agreeably to thefe aphorifms, I ihould 
be inclined to refer the jD ’hawry to the genus Ginora ; but it may 
perhaps be considered a3 a new genus to be placed in the iyftem 
between the Lythrum and Ginora * 

* A kind of gall-nut, containing the exuviae of a fmaJ] infeft, 
found on a fpecies of the Mimoja * In Malaga it is called Pur^vds j 
in Martva>\ Succour; and in the country about Mongheer^ Punvan, 
This being a ftronger aftringent, we are told that an exa£t at ten* 
tion to the proportion of it is more neceffary than to that of the 
D*\haivry. 
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To make a Dark Purple, or Chocolate Colour. 

Take of martial vitriol one ounce, diffolve it in 
two pounds of water, and clear the folution by de¬ 
cantation. Mix, with a quantity of the above-de- 
feribed colouring decodtion, fufficient to wet the 
Cloth, fuch a proportion of this martial folution as 
will give the tint required. This is judged by in- 
fpeftion, as the cloth will be of the fame colour with 
•be mixture. 1 he cloth being taken out-of the co¬ 
louring decodlion and wrung, is to be dipped into 
this mixture, and thoroughly wetted, fo as to abforb 
the colour equally and completely. Then, being 
dyed and wafhed, its appearance refembles rhat of 
the fpecimen No % and 3 ; but the tints admit of a 
great variety, according to the proportions of the 
martial folution. Both' thefe colours are very dur¬ 
able, being little affected by wafhing. One of the 
quarters ot Oujein , named Jejfmgpoorah , is inhabited 
by dyers, who confume great quantities of this root. 
Their printed and ftained cloths, befides fupplying 
the dotneftic coniumpuon, are exported to Guzerat % 
and other provinces. 
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THE INHABITANTS 

OF 

THE HILLS NEAR RA’JAM AH ALL. 


BY LIEUTENANT THOMAS SHAW. 


A SLIGHT knowledge of the language of the 
natives of the hills, in the diftri&s of BhhgaL 
pur and RdjumuhalL having brought to my obferva- 
tion that their cuftoms and manners, as well as thek 
language, differed from thofe of the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring plains, I have, for Tome time, en¬ 
deavoured to acquire a good account of them, from 
the belief that, notwithftanding their connexion with 
and dependence on our government, they have been 
little known beyond the limits of the bills. The fol¬ 
lowing defcription does not contain much more than 
a bare tranflation of what was written by the belt in¬ 
formed mountaineer whom I have met with. I 
have fpared no pains to render it faithful ; for there 
alone it can have any merir. My information has 
been derived through a SoubaJar of the -Rangers 
(whom the late Mr. Cleveland had inftrudted in 
writing Nagree) as far as relates to the inhabitants of 
the hills in the three 'Tuppahs of Muijcway , Ghurry , 
and Munnudry . The fir ft is to the fou ill -weft of Ra- 
jarttakiiU, extending as far as Sicrignlly ; the fecqnd is 
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thence in a wefterly direction, as far as Shawhabad ; 
and the third lies to the fonth of Ghurry , from whofe 
people thofe on the borders of Bheerboom , and fouth- 
eafl of Rajamahally differ in many refpefts. What¬ 
ever was material in thefe latter Tuppahs, was related 
by a Soubadar from that quarter to the one who 
can write; and both attended me in tranflaiing them. 
The tuppahs of Mu(tbun y Pver, Chitoleah, Baicope , 
PutfuncUiWy Jumnee, Hurnah Par , Dutn/ai, Kuneeallah, 
and others, have cuftoms alfo peculiar to themfelves. 
Thefe I fhall endeavour to afeenain. 

The following relates immediately to the Tuppahs 
of Mudgeistayy Ghurry, and Munnuary, from which 
may be collected what ideas the inhabitants have of 
one Supreme Being, of a future ftate, and of tranf- 
migration. It is true they w or Hi ip many gods, but 
thefe are confidered inferior to, and the medium of 
adoration of, one all powerful and omnifeient Being; 
whom they call Be do Gossaih, or the Great God. 
Their opinions on the merempfyehofis, it is probable, 
have been borrowed from the Hindus , though they 
profefs no particular veneration for the cow, or any 
other animal; for they believe it a pumfhmenr. when 
God ordains a human foul, to tranfmigrate it into any 
of the brute creation ; and it is alio a received opinion, 
that for certain crimes in this life, fouls are condemned 
to the vegetable world. 

The natives of the hills in thefe Tuppahs , having 
no knowledge of letters, or of any charatfter, have a 
traditional ftory, brought down from father to fon 
(but in what age it was received, is not now known) 
that the Bedo Gojfaih made heaven and earth, and 
all that is therein. To people the latter, feven brothers 
were tent from Heaven. At fir ft they remained to- 
gether; when the eldeft brother was lick, the fix 
younger co^e&ed all manner of eatables, which they 
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agreed to divide, and to feparate, to go into different 
countries j one, a Hindu, got filh and goat’s flefh in a 
new difh, for his fhare; a fecond, a Mujjulman , was 
allotted fifh, fowl, and every fort of flefh, except 
hogs, for his portion, in a new difh alfo; a third, 
Kirwary ; a fourth, Kirrateer, got hog^s flefli alfo 
in a new difh ; a fifth, Kawdeer, got all forts of flefh, 
fifh, and fowl, in a new difh; a fixth, who was 
deftined for a foreign country, got Come of every 
fort of food, in a new difh ; and after his departure, 
it was not known what had become of him, till 
Europeans made their appearance, when, from their 
manner of living, it was concluded that they were 
the defcendants of the fixth brother; the feventh, 
Mullare, who was the oldeft, and lick brother, got 
fome of every kind of food, but put them in an old 
difh, for which he was confidered an outcaft, and 
ordered to inhabit thefe hills, where, finding neither 
clothes nor fubfiflence, he and his defcendants ne- 
cefllirily became thieves, in which practice they con¬ 
tinued, till fuch time as Mr. Cleveland wifely con¬ 
ciliated their attachment to the Englijh government, 
by a liberal generality and munificence, while he 
entered their hills unattended, putting the utmoft 
confidence in their faith j and made engagements 
to fettle on their chiefs an inconfiderable monthly fum, 
in confideration of their good and peaceable behaviour 
and obedience, to which they have rigidly adhered ; 
and this, it is related, put an end to their predatory in¬ 
cur fions and marauding. The Kirwary caft crofled 
the Ganges and lived in tents, having no fettled habi¬ 
tation. The Hindu and Mitffulmmi remained in this 
country. The Kawdeer went to the fouth; and this 
remained doubtful, till a party of them came to dig a 
tank for Mr. Cleveland. The Kirrateer went to the 
north hills of the Ganges. I cannot learn what names 
the brothers had, nor how they were provided with 
wives, to increale and multiply : the creation of women 
Vol. IV- D " . 
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does not bear any part in this defective account, which 
proceeds to relate, that God the Creator directed cer¬ 
tain wombs to be fruitful. His commandments are, 
-that men fliould give tofuchas■ will receive ; and that, 
in like manner; others would give to them. By la¬ 
bour men muft live ; for this their hands were made; 
eyes were given to fee with; the mouth to fpeak good 
and bad, aj well as to eat Iweet and four; and the feet 
to walk. Abufe nobody without caufe; neither kill 
nor punifh, without;a crime, or God will deftroy you. 
Thefe commands being lent, certain wombs were fruit* 
fuL Butfome men forgetting thefe divine ordinances, 
abided, beat, and opprelied each other without caufe; 
when, the meafure of their crimes being full, he fum- 
roons them to his prefence ; the meflenger carries fick- 
nefs and death. On the (inner’s, appearing before GW, 
being charged with forgetting his commandments, he 
is bound and calf into pits of maggots, or pits of fire, 
where he is to remain eternally. 

Whoever keeps God's commandments, behaves well 
in all reipects: he will neither injure, abufe, beat, nor 
kill any ■ perlon, nor feize their effedts, nor plunder 
them, nor wafte their grain, nor their money, nor their 
clothes, nor quarrel with any one; but praifes God 
morning and evening; which laft, the women alfo do. 
He will be charitable, clothe and feed the poor, and 
oblerve the feftivals in God's name, with the proper 
expence of grain, money, and clothes. God, for the 
juft difpofal of the goods he had granted, for keeping 
his commandments and praying, fummons the righ¬ 
teous perlon into his prefence, on his having enjoyed 
this world long enough. On his appearance, he is 
afked how he dealt with men, and how they behaved 
to him. Having rendered his account, as well of 
what _he beftowed and received as of what he ate ; 
tjaat he injured nobody, but praifed God morningand 
evening ,—God anfwers, ‘‘ 1 faw that you behaved 
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well, and kept my commandments; I will exalt you; 
in the mean time remain with me.” Alter a Ihort 
fbjourn, he is fent to earth, to he born of woman again, 
and to be a Raja, Deipan, or Gutwall, with abundance 
of worldly goods and territory. Should he forget to 
praife God in his exaltation, and give not meat to the 
hungry, but opprefs the poor, God in his wrath will 
deftroy him, fnatch him away, and accufe him of 
neglecting his commandments, and forgetting to praife 
him. He will then call him into a pit ol fire, where, 
Ihould not his punifhment be external, he will not allow 
him to be born again of woman, but to be regenerated 
in the lhape of a dog or cat. 

Whoever offends in the prefence of God, is dif- 
miffed to this earth, to be born of women, either 
blind, lame, or in poverty, never to have houfe, 
clothes, or victuals, nor any thing but what is begged 
from door to door. Should a perfon pofielled of 
rank, grain, clothes, land, and every thing he could 
want, forget GW’s commandments, feize and plunder 
from others,— God, in his wrath for the ahule of the 
good things which he had bellowed, will make him 
poor and a beggar; and having decreed that he fhali 
remain a certain time on earth for his punifhment, 
this being fulfilled, death fnatches him away, and he 
appears in the prefence of God- God orders a man 
to kill another, and he kills him, yet lives happily and 
content; but no one mult, from his own will and 
pleafure, deftroy a fellow-creature, or God will deftroy 
him. God orders *-a man to beat another, and he beats 
him; but whoever punifhes a fellow-creature, without 
divine commands, the Supreme Being will direct a 
third perfon to punilli the offender. No perlon fhali 
abufe another without God’s commands: whoever 
difbbeys, will in like manner be abused by a third 
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Whoever, without God's commands, injures his 
neighbour, may expeft divine retaliation. Should 
a man, feeing his neighbour’s- property, plunder or 
ileal ir, the Bedo Gojfaih will either order him to 
be punifhed in like manner, or fome of his family 
to die. Should you fee a man lame, mock not at 
his misfortune, left God fhould make you lame, or 
punifh you in fome other manner. Laugh not at a 
man who has the misfortune to be blind, or God 
will afflidt you in like manner, or fome other way. It 
has pleafed Providence that a man ihould have his back 
broken; whoever laughs at or mocks him, will be 
afflidled in like manner f God will make him blind, 
or lame, or poor - therefore mock not the unfortunate. 
If God had made the lame, the blind, the broken- 
backed or poor to be laughed at, he would have par¬ 
doned fuch as mocked them; but as their defedts are 
punilhments, thofe who are perfedl fhould not deride 
their misfortunes. Thofe on whom God bellows 
grain, riches, land, and power, ought to be charitable, 
and to cherilh the unfortunate; fhould they, notwith- 
ftanding their wealth, be uncharitable, Providence will 
puni(h them, by rendering them poor, and reducing 
them to the neceflity of working for their bread. 
When great men are charitable, God will protedl them. 

Gor/diredls the poor to the rich man’s door to beg; 
fhould the latter uncharitably refufe to relieve their 
wants, Providence will be difpleafed at the abufe of 
the good things which he had bellowed, and will ren¬ 
der the rich man poor, helplefs, and deftroy his family. 
God can exalt the poor man. Such are the difpenfa- 
tions and power of Providence. A man robs and 
kills anothCT, and cafts the body away to conceal the 
murder from the relations of the deceafed, who con¬ 
ceive their kinfman to have been killed by a fnake ora 
tiger; but God cannot be deceived: vengeance will 
fall on the murderer, or his relations; he, or fome of 
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them, will fall a facrifice to a tiger or a fnake; divine 
vengeance will furely await him. Whoever kills a 
tiger without divine order's, will either himfelf, or fome 
of his relations, fall a facrificfe to a tiger. 

From fuch fupcrftition, the natives of the hills are 
averle to killing a tiger, unlefs one of their relations 
has been carried off by one i when they go out for 
that purpofe, and having fucceeded, their bows and 
arrdws are laid on the body of the animal, they invoke 
God , and declare that they killed it to retaliate for the 
lofs of a relation. Vengeance thus fatisfied, they vow 
not to attack a tiger, without the provocation of lofing 
a kinlman. 

God fends a meflenger to fummon a perfon to his 
prefence: fhould the meflenger miftake his object, 
and carry oft' another, he is defired by the Deity to take 
him away; but as the earthly manfion of this foul 
mull be decayed, it is deftined to remain midway 
between heaven and earth, and never can return to the 
prefence of God. Whoever commits homicide with¬ 
out divine orders, can never appear in the prefence of 
the Deity; his foul is deftined to remain mid-way be¬ 
tween heaven and earth. Whoever is killed by a 
fnake, as a punithment for fome concealed crime, can 
never appear in the prefence of the Deity; his foul is 
doomed to remain mid-way between heaven and eqrth; 
yet God will defiroy the fnake: but, if it afted by 
Divine orders, Providence fpares it. Should a rich 
man call the poor, with promifes of giving them alms, 
and not perform them, and fhould the poor exhort God 
to make him poor too, for his uncharitable deceit. 
Providence will either punifh him in this way, or fome 
other; but by penance and prayer he may be par¬ 
doned. As a man marries a woman at a great ex¬ 
pence, fhould fhe be guilty of infidelity, and conceal 
the fins fhe had committed, which is the greateft ag- 
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gravation of it, God will be incenfed and punifh hey, 
by making her fick, lame, or blind. Whoever com¬ 
mits fornication and conceals it, may dread divine ven¬ 
geance. To avert falling lick, or being otherwife 
punifhed for his crime, he muft avow it, pray to be 
forgiven, and facr Slice a goat at Dewkrry Nad, the 
ihrine of their houfehold God , the blood of which is to 
belprinkled over the linen, to purify him. If a man 
calls a luftful eye on his neighbour’s wife, Godwin 
punifh him ; for it is forbidden. Whoever takes 
poifon and dies, can never go to Heaven ; his foul will 
be doomed to wander eternally ; he will be convulfed 
and vomit, with no more than the daily allowance of 
as much rice as can be put on an aura leaf (which is 
fmaller than the tamarind- leaf) and as much water. 
Whoever hangs, bimfelf, fliall never appear in the pre¬ 
fence of God ; his foul will have no place affigned it j 
but he will be doomed to wander eternally with a rope 
about his neck. Whoever drowns himfelf, fliall never 
appear in the prefence oi God\ his foul fliall remain 
mid-way between heaven and earth ; and God has or^ 
dained, that whoever drowns himfelf, fliall be doomed 
to work eternally, day and night, without inrermiflion, 
to make the crooked banks of a river flraight, where 
the ftream ever undermines, as fall as the labourers in- 
ceffantiy work, Whoever, undirected by the Deity, 
has the misfortune of'being killed by a fall from a 
tree, his foul is received into the kingdom of heaven, 
but not admitred into the prefence of the Almighty: 
it is, however, ferved with fuch things as are provided 
for the righteous. Whoever receives favours, and is 
guilt} of the ingratitude of abufmg his* benefactor, 
will not be well treated in other places $ God will ex- 
pofe him to mifery for his ingratitude. Whoever falls 
in battle, is well received by God , and fares fumptu- 
oufly; for the Deity is pleafed with his fate. Who¬ 
ever is loft travelling by water, is well received in 
Heaven; the Deity will take'him unto himfelf. 
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The Demauno , or DewaJJy, feems to be more of an 
oracle than a prieft. Thofe who wifh to initiate 
rfiemfelves, reprefent that, by dreaming, they can 
foretell what will happen; that the Betio Gojfaih 
appears to them nightly, and braids their hair, from 
which it grows remarkably long; they mull never 
cut it; as it is believed, if fuch an aft did not prove 
fatal to them, that, at leaft, their dreams would 
no longer be prophetic. This oracle fortells to 
one perfon, that he fhall have a plentiful harveft; 
to another, that he (hall become rich; a third is 
told, that he is to fall fick; a fourth, that he fliali 
die; a fifth, that he fhall be fuccefsful in hunting. 
A family is adrnonifiled to facrifice and pray at a 
certain flirine, to appeafe an offended God'-, he 
prophecies when there will be a fcarcity, and when 
it will rain. Thus, his predictions being verified, the 
people have faith in them; and one who is fick 
atrends him for advice, which is afforded the follow¬ 
ing morning, when the Demauno has dreamt of the 
caie, or God having appeared to him in his vifion, 
informed him what will be the fate of the patient; 
and what he muft do to get well. Another informs 
him, his crops are not fo good as ufual, and dellres 
to know which God is offended, and what he muft 
do to appeafe him. A fportfman informs him, that 
he is not fo unfortunate as ufual, and feeks to know 
what he mull do ro be fo. Some afk, at what fhrine 
they muft make their offerings. All who confult 
this oracle muft make a prefent, and return the 
following day for an anfwer. On the fir ft full moon 
of January, after his infpiration, he Tallies out of his 
houle, runs about, and pretends to be frantic : but 
neither injuries nor fpeaks to any one. He approaches 
the door of his chief, and make figns to have a cock, 
and a hen’s egg, brought to him : the latter he im¬ 
mediately eats, and-wringing off the head of the co.ck, 
fucks the reeking blood, and throws away, the body; 
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whence he proceeds to unfrequented rivers and jun¬ 
gles, where he remains feven, or nine days, and 
is fuppofed to be fed by the Deity, whom he repre¬ 
fen ts on his return, and when his reafon is reftored, 
to have treated him fumptuouflv; that God had 
fometimes feated him on a large fnake, and, at 
others, made him put his hand into the mouth of a 
large tiger ; but without fear of any danger. On the 
Demauno' s emerging from his retreat, he brings with 
him a large plantain-ix&e, which he had torn up by the 
roots, and places it on the roof of his houfe; then 
returns, and brings in a large fesdec -tree ; again, 
brings in a muchrmn- tree ; and laftly, a Jeege- tree; all 
of which, to the aftonifhment of the people, he, 
without human afllftance, places, in like manner, 
on the roof of his houfe. It is to be underftood 
that theife trees are too large for one man to pluck 
from their roots and carry ; and that the Jsege- tree 
is full of thorns, which cannot be touched with im¬ 
punity; but, by divine aid, he effeffs thefe won-* 
ders. ■ On the night of his return, he reprefenrs, 
that the Bedo Goffaih appears to him in a vifion, 
and defires him to facrifice a pidgeon or a cock, 
to him, with prayers. Accordingly, in the morning, 
having recovered his fenfes, he takes fame oil to 
befmear the trees he had depofited on the roof of 
his houfe, and fome red paint to make {freaks on 
them ; over this he fcatters fome undreffed rice, and 
laftly, facrifices the pidgeon, fo that the blood may 
fall on the trees; and, during this ceremony, he 
prays. 

Henceforward he mu ft never fit with or touch 
any woman but his wife; fhould any other woman 
even touch him by accident, it is fuppofed his 
predi&ions would fail; or, fhould he marry more 
than one wife at a time, the people would have no 
faith in him. Having thus patted his novitiate, and 
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obtained the reputation of a good Demauno , he is in* 
vited by his chief to the buffalo-feftival, who puts 
round his neck a red lilk. thread, with five cowries 
lining on it, and binds a turban on his head, be- 
feeching God that he may have power of reftoring 
health to the lick, exorcifing inch as are poffeffed 
of devils, and that all his predictions .may prove 
true. In this manner he is ordained, and officiates 
at the feftival. A Demauno drinks of the reeking 
blood of all offerings facrificed while he is prelent. 
He muff never eat beef, or dhai, nor drink milk; 
for, in doing fo, his prophecies w r ould fail. There is 
no fixed number of Demamios for the duty of a 
village; fame have feveral, while others have none. 
The Maungy of every village facrifices a buffalo in. 
either the month of Maug, ot Phagun, annually; he 
fixes a day, and defires his vaflals to attend, each 
of whom contributes a portion of grain, oil, or 
fpirits for the feftival : provilions being colledled on 
the day appointed, the Maungy direfts his followers 
what to do. Some cook, other go and cut a large 
branch of the vmchnun (or jic’wa') tree, which is 
brought, and planted before the Maungy s door, one 
of whofe family carries out the kundone (a facred 
ftool with four feet) and places it under the (hades of the 
muckmun-biznch , wafhes it, rubs it with oil, fpots it 
with (fowndra) red paint, and binds it with a thread 
of red filk; the Maungy, having made his Jaldm 
to the ftool, (its on it; the Demauno, or prieft, fits 
on the ground to his left, and prays firft; after 
which he gives the Maungy a handful of unboiled 
rice, which he fcatters dole to the muckmun*hc aneh, 
addreffing himfelf to God, to protect him and his 
dependants, and to be propitious to them, adding a 
vow to perform and hold this feftival annually. 
During the time of praying, the Maungy*% drums are 
beating, that all within hearing, who are poffeffed 
of devils, may run, and pick up die rice to eat; 
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having gathered it all, they are feized, bound, and 
taken to a imall ditlance from the altar, when the 
buffalo, with ropes on all his legs well fecured, is 
kimflrutig by the Maungy, to entertain his barbarous 
followers, in order that they may be diverted by his 
ffruggles and exertions, -in forcing him to the muck- 
mat branch, where his head is cut off’; and the per¬ 
sons poffefTed of devils, who were bound, are fet at 
liberty, and immediately vufh forward to take up 
the buffalo's blood, and lick it while reeking. 
When they are fuppofed to have enough, they are 
befpnnkled with water, which renders them com¬ 
pletely exorcifed, and they retire to a ftreatn to 
bathe: the adherents come forward with their of¬ 
ferings of rice, oil, and fpirits, and receive a blefSng 
from their chief, who has the buffalo’s head drefied, 
and cats it with the priefts and mulicians: the 
pwidme being taken into the houfe, puts an end to 
the ceremony of the day. The next morning the 
adherents aflemble to feaft on the buffalo and 
other things which the Maungy furniflies. At the 
expiration of five days a fowl is immolated, and 
the blood fprinkled on the mutlimun -branch, which is 
taken up, and with the horns and fome of the bones of 
the buffalo, is fattened on the roof of the Mtmngy 'a 
houfe, where they are left to decay. In lame place* 
ftages are erefted for thefe facred fragments, at the 
north-eaft angle of the Maungy $ houfe. The chief 
Maimgy of a iuppah (which is a number of hills .that 
have villages on them) whofe authority is acknow¬ 
ledged by the Maungies of the feveral villages in 
his limits, appoints a time annually to pray, that 
they may have rain enough for their crops. This 
feftival may be held in any month in the year, except 
Poos, in which they neither marry, build a houfe, 
nor undertake any thing of confequence, confider- 
mg it an unlucky month. The chief of the iuppah 
having determined on a day, lends an arm tQ th£ 
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Maungy of each village, defiring him to attend with 
twenty or thirty of his men by the day fixed on : 
when afiembled, they all repair to the place efia- 
blithed without the village, for the ceremony of the 
Satane: having planted a frnall branch of the cha- 
gulno {hate- tree) the head of a goat is fevered 
with a fword, that the blood may fall on the leaves 
of the chagulno: the Satane is then reftored to, to 
afcertain what chief will be mod acceptable to the 
God of Rain, to pray to on this occafion; this be¬ 
ing fettled, a day is named for prayer, upon which 
all the Mauugies, with their vafials, aflemble at their 
chief’s, before whole door the Demauno and the 
Maungy, on whom the Satane election had fallen, 
pray : after which a buffalo is facrificed, and the 
fame forms obferved as defcribed in the buffalo-fef- 
tivalf it continues as long as the provifions which 
were prefented by the feveral Maungies laft. The 
danger of a fear city is thus fuppofed to be averted, 
and that their crops will flourilh. 


When a Manngy has eftablifhed a village, fhould 
a tiger infeft it, or the final]-pox, or any plague 
prove fatal to its inhabitants, it is fuppofed that 
Ruxey Gojfaih is defirous of having a ihrine raifed. 
The Satane is reforted to, to confiim the fuppofition, 
and the Demauno confulted. On both agreeing, 
thefe fteps are fufficient to flop the ravages of any 
beaft of prey, and to avert any further fatality from 
the finall-pox. Thus relieved, the Maungy calls the 
Demauno to get ruxey fa facred black ftone) for 
him j in compliance with which the Demauno has a 
vifion, in which the. Deity appears to him, and in¬ 
forms him where the god Ruxey is to be found, 
directs him to the fpot, and defires him to raife him 
with his own hands, and to prefent him to the 
Maungv in the morning. The Demauno gets a branch 
of the feeds (a tree peculiar to the hills) } benjamin 
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is burned before the Maungy’ s door, which he fmelhs, 
and proceeds, followed by fame men to the fpoc 
where Ruxey is to be found; having fmelt the 
godhead, he directs the perfons who were in at-: 
tendance to dig for him; to faciliate their work, 
-water is thrown, to foften the earth; and when 
Ruxey is difeovered, the Demaum takes him up, 
and carries him to the Maungy , who immediately 
lets out, with his divine prefent, in fcarch of a large 
tree, a: r ut ' 'f a mile, or lefs, from the vihage, un¬ 
der the made of which he places it, and'e.:doles it 
by a fence of ftones, and a hedge of Jeege: a fowl 
and a goat are facrrficed to the god, whom the 
Maungy > or fome other acceptable perfon (and it is 
the objed of the Satane to find out who is raoft 
■virtuous and moll worthy to addrefs the god) wor¬ 
ships. and retires. 

At any other time when this god is worGripped, 
a fowl and goat are facrificed; and the Maungy, or 
perfon who prays, is attended by two drummers and 
an old man, who has no wife, and from age, has no 
connexion with women, to partake of the offerings 
with the preacher; of which others, who have for- 
lworn al! connexion with women or drinking in¬ 
toxicating liquors, may Owe. Whoever violates this 
vow by drinking or cohabiting with women, it is be¬ 
lieved will become foolifh; yet he may recover his 
reafon by afking pardon of the god, and by offering 
a fowl and goat, with prayer in facrifiee at the 
fhrine; but he can never be a Hook Mohs, or an 
eled eater, again. 

Idle men and women muft not approach or profane 
the place where Ruxey is depofited, by fpitting to¬ 
wards him, or by doingany uncleanly act near it: fhonld 
any perfon, through forgetfnlnefs, or ignorance, be 
guilty of any fuch ads, by lpi.ting, he will get a 
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lore mouth; and other more offenlive tranfgref- 
fions are productive of a ftranguary, or flux, re¬ 
flectively ; and thefe difeafes are often confidered 
as the effects of fome heedlefs tranfgrefllon of the 
above nature, which is difcovered by the Satane , or 
fuch like proof: their remedy is to give a fowl to 
the Mating who makes ah offering of it to the god, 
who is thus appeafed. If the patient recovers, well; 
if not, the friends go to a neighbouring village, 
10 find out, by the Satane , the caufe of their rela¬ 
tion's illnefs: if he is not thus relieved, they go 
to a fecond; and, on failing, they confider it as an 
affliction by the difpenfation of the Supreme Being, 
who will -either lpare, lhorten, or prolong the life of 
the offending patient, according to his will. 


The CAUarja-feS&val is held but once in three 
years. The celebration of it lo feldom is, proba¬ 
bly, from its being very expendve to the Maungy, 
who bears the charge. It is not every village that 
has a Chalnad , though he is confidered as the^GW that 
prefides over the welfare of villages; but, like 
Ruxey AW, he is not fuppofed ro be eflential to 
their happinefs till the inhabitants are haraffed by 
feme plague or peftilence; when the Demauno , on 
being confulted, informs the Maungy that this Deity 
is defirous of having a AW railed; that effecting 
this, and worfhipping him, will put an end to their 
misfortunes. The Demauno then dreams of the 
place where this fhrine is to be found, in the lhape 
of a black done; he proceeds in the morning to dis¬ 
cover it, obferving the fame forms as are defcribed in 
obtaining Ruxey Nad ; when found, the (tone is 
placed under the tirade of a mttcknmn -tree contiguous 
to the village, and undergoes no alteration in its form 
fVom the chi del. 
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Among the preparations tor the OJiil'aria-fefUvalj 
the Maungy muff provide a cow and a piece of 
red filk, previous to the day fixed for prayer. 
The Satane , as ufual, is performed, to find out what 
two or the Maungy'% vafials will be moil acceptable 
to the godhead, to pray. This point being fettled, 
and every thing ready, a day is fixed : on the eve 
of this holiday, the piece ot filk is cut in two, and 
one part given to one of the wives of each of the 
preachers, with whom their hufbands have not coha¬ 
bited for ten or fifteen days previoufly. The Danaimo , 
Maungy , C-Ulmah Phojetfar, Jemmadars , and Bunda- 
reens having been invited into one of the preachers 
houfes, the Danaimo gives water to two Kale-wars, 
one Dole-war, one Mange era, and one Jelautn , to wafli 
their hands ; and thefe muficians are taken into the 
houfe : a feaft is ferved, of which all prefent partake, 
as foon as the chiefs have thrown a little of each 
difh away, in the name of Chaland . I muft here 
digrefs, to obferve, that -it is a cuftom through all 
the hills, to throw a little of their meat away at 
every meal,, previous to their earing j and the fame 
rule is obferved in drinking ; the intention of which 
is, to avert any bad confequence from any devil or 
evil ipirit having defiled it. 1 he Bandarecns, whole 
particular province it is at all feftivals to ferve out 
the toddy, or fpirits, perform that office j and the 
chief having fpillecl a little alio in the name of 
Chained for a libation, the party drink and fing 
all night, in praife of Chitariah GoJJaik, invoking 
his protect ion, ihe muficians, or rather drummers, 
beating at the fame time. Should any perfon fing a 
different fong, he. is fined a fowl, which is iacrificed, 
and the blood fprinkled over the whole party. During 
the courfe of the night they pat role the village 
five times, leading a cow with them i in the morning, 
the Dmauno, the two preachers and drummers, pro¬ 
ceed to Chalnad with the cow. Having finifiied their 
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prayers, the cow is facrificed by one of the preachers, 
in fucli a manner that the blood may fall on the 
fhrine: a feaft is immediately made of the flefh, 
and all the men who accompanied them from the 
village, except fuch as may be difqualified, from do¬ 
mett: ic cauies, partake of it. On their return to 
the village, they fend notice of their approach, 
that the two wives of the preachers, between whom 
the piece of filk was divided, may take off their 
clothes and ornaments, and the lilk round their 
middles, covering them from their waifts to their 
knees : their hair is fattened in a knot on the crown 
of their heads ; and every part of the body which 
is expofed, is lpotted with a mixture made of tur¬ 
meric, powdered, and the heart, or white part, of 
Indian corn, which is finely ground for that purpole : 
part of this is' alfo fent to the preachers, that they 
may befpotted in the fame manner, and with it the 
halves of four mats thus prepared. The two wo¬ 
men (the whole village, men, women, and child¬ 
ren being alfembled to fee the proceflion) fet out, 
one fdllowing the other, and taking care not to ad¬ 
vance the foot which is up beyond the toe of that 
on the ground, to meet the preachers, who obferve the 
fame pace as their wives ; arid the mars, as the 
parties pafs over them, are always taken tip and 
placed again before. Having patted each other, the 
women lake place behind the men, and follow them 
by the fame ftep at which they at firft fet out, to the 
houfe of one of the preachers : when arrived, the 
men taking one fide, and the women the other, they 
wafh and change their clothes. Here the ceremony 
ends v and the preachers, with their wives, are invited 
to a feaft at the Maungy', s. 


The above is the only feftival where women cart 
aflift, or bear any part, as a woman never prays in 
^ _blic on thefe hills. It has been before faid, that they 
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are to recommend themfelves to the prote<5tion of the 
Supreme Being, morning and nighr. During the 
time of the above feftival, the compliment of a Jalam 
is not paid to any perfon. 

Pow Goffaih ., or the God of the Road, or High¬ 
way, is the firft worihip young men perform ; though 
it is not undertaken till fome accident has induced 
the perfon to confult the Chereen or Satane , whether 
his praying and making an offering will be accepta¬ 
ble. This trial is perhaps of it felt 1’ufRcient to con¬ 
firm the opinion, that Pdhv Goffiih is offended; 
therefore the young fuppliant voivs to worfhipt him. 
On the day of thankfgiving, on which the new 'fa- 
halloo is firft eaten of, or on the day appointed for 
the new bCq/arane-h.z.rve(t t he proceeds to a high 
road, and cleans and wathes a finali fpacc under 
the fliade of a young bah- tree : in the centre of;this 
he plants a branch of the muckmim-trzz : round it he 
makes marks and fpots with red paint, and with a 
handful of rice, which he lays clofe to the branch, 
placing a hen’s egg on ir, on which .three ftreaks of 
red paint were drawn, he invokes the Supreme 
Being, and God of the Road, to prctetfl him while 
travelling, and facrifices a cock, the blood of which 
is thrown on the muchnun -branch : the offering, being 
drefied with rice, is eaten by the luppliant and fuch 
as may have attended him. The ceremony ends by 
breaking the hen’s egg ; and is never repeated by him 
unlefs he fhould again meet with fbrne accident while 
travelling on which the Chereen , or Satane , is re¬ 
ferred to, tor a confirmation of the apprehenfion that 
it was caufed by Pow Goffaih ’s refentment, and his 
defire of his being worlhipped. 

Dewary Goffaih , or the God who is fuppofed to 
prefide over the welfare of families, is the fecond 
worihip which men perform : there is no fixed time 
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at all for it. He who di [covers by the Cherreen, or Sa~ 
tane, that the welfare of himfelf and family depends on 
his holding this feftival, diftiis fpirits, purchafes a 
hog, rice, red paint, and oil ; and, having fixed on 
a day, invites his Matmgv and friends on the day 
appointed: a fmall fpace before the threlhold is 
brufiled and wadied, and a branch of the muckmun 
planted on it : on this fome red paint is put, as well 
as marks made round it. The Maungy and his offi¬ 
cers are' taken into the fuppliant’s houle, when pots 
of fpirits and provifions are given to the former, 
as well as meat and drink to all the company. After 
a fliort repafl;, the fuppliant, with a hen’s egg and a 
handful of rice, approaches the Muckmun- branch, 
clofe to which the former is depolited on the latter. 
During this ceremony he implores the Supreme Being 
and Dewary Gojjaih, to be propitious to him and 
family. The hog is facrificed by a relation, as an 
offering to Dewary Gojjaih , with profefiions of again 
obferving. the feftival whenever Dewary Gojjaih 
may defire it, A feaftismade with the oblation; and, 
at the conclufion, the fuppliant breaks the egg, and 
pulls up the muckmunAoia.nch , which he places on the 
roof of his houfe. 

Kull Gojjaih, or the Ceres of the mountaineers, 
is worfnipped annually by cultivators, in the feafon 
of Cowing their fields : the proper time is afeertained 
by confuking the Demaum , and confirmed by either 
the Cherreen , or Satane ; and is attended with 
more or lefs expence, according to the means of the 
fuppliant. If poor, it is deemed fufficient to make 
an offering of a cock ; thofe who can afford it, pur- 
chafe a cut hog and a cut goat, diftil fpirits, buy 
rice, red pa.Int, and oil, and invite the Demauno to 
affift them in praying, as well as their friends, chiefs, 
and neighbours, toafeaft. On the'day appontied, 
the Demauno goes early to aid in diftilling fpirits^ 
Vol. IV. E 
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and in other preparations for the feaft : the chiefs 
and others, having entered the fuppliant’s houfe, are 
prefented with meat and fpirituous liquors to drink : 
the Demauno is alfo introduced with two Kaleivars 
and one Doleivar: he, and the fuppliant, and the 
Maungji facing the middle fupporter of the houfe, 
pray for the welfare of the matter, making a libation, 
and throwing down fome' meat, in the name of Gootno 
GoQaih, and of Kull Gojfaih : the Demauno and 
fuppliant burn incenl'e, while the K<de-wars and 
Doleivar beat, and the Maungy and chiefs eat and 
drink. After this, the fuppliant proceeds, with the 
Demauno , muficians, and all who may be difpofed to 
join in the procefiion, to his field, where, at the 
flump of a tree, having cleared a fmall fpace, and 
planted a branch of the muchnun , and prayed with 
the forms already deicribed, burning incenfe,—the 
goat and hog are facrificed by a relation of the fup¬ 
pliant’s (who gets a rupee and a turban for this fa- 
cred office) fo that fome of the blood may fall on the 
muchnun- branch, and of which the Demauno pretends 
to drink a confiderable quantity. He gives out that 
the blood digefts in liis throat, and does not pafs into 
his ftomach. 

Of each of thefe offerings, the Maungy Is prefented 
with a fore-quarter for his family ; and of the re¬ 
mainder all, except fuch whofe wives are in their 
fe paiatio n, par take. A t the con cl u lion, th e Demauno 
gives water to the muficians and the fuppliant, to 
ivafh their hands, who return with the latter, and featt 
and drink at his houle as long as any fragment of the 
provifions which had been prepared for the fettival 
remains. ' 

The Demauno having defired any perfon to wor- 
fliip Goot/iq Gojfaih , arid the Cherreeu, or Satanr, 
having confirmed his ordinance, the fuppliant mutt: 
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rear a cut kid and a cut pig for that exprefs purpofe, 
about two years, more or lefs. Having acquired 
property enough to. perform this promife, for it is at¬ 
tended with coniidevable expence,'he fends invita¬ 
tions to his chiefs and vaflals, to thofe alfo in the 
neighbourhood, and to his relations ■, and, to mark 
the time for the feflival, a firing, with a number of 
knots equal to the number of days that will inter¬ 
vene, is fent to each. From thefe firings, to avert 
miflakes, one knot is daily cut: in the interval the 
fuppliant is employed in diftilling {pints, and col- 
leiling materials, fucli as rice, oil* red paint* &c„ 
when one knot remains, the guefts affemble, and 
on the morning of the day appointed, lonie of the 
fuppliant’s neighbours, or relations, proceed to the 
jungles to cut three fmall muc&mwi-trees* Eefore the 
firft is hewn, a cock is facrificed, that the blood may 
fall on it, and fome lpirits thrown on it, as a libation 
to Guomo. As foon as the branches and bark are 
Gripped off, two men are fufficient to carry each 
tree, and lay them without the village, where it is 
their bufinefs to prevent men, goats, or fowls, from 
touching them ; and the fuppliant, informed of their 
arrival, lends them drink for their trouble, fn the 
mean time he takes the chiefs and their officers, 
with the two men who had prayed ac the Chittaria - 
feftival, into his houfe, and prefents the Maungy 
with two pots of fpirits and a hog : the Demauno, two 
Kalewars , and a Dolewar alfo go in. At their en¬ 
trance, the Demauno gives water to the muficians, to 
wafh their hands ; he takes a fmall wicker-bafket, 
containing about a Jeer of rice, on which he puts red 
paint, and places it with two pans near the middle 
1 upporter. During this the Kalewars and Dolewar 
beat, and incenie is burning ; the Mmmgy having 
made a libation, thrown out fame meat, and facrificed 
the hog in the name of the gods, he and the chiefs 
eat and drink. 

E* 
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The Demauno , fuppliant, and muficians, repair to 
where the trees are ; whence the trees are brought 
home, laid lengthwife, eaft and weft, cut the pro¬ 
per length, and the fuppliant and his wife fprinkle 
turmeric-water on them ; the Demauno, mounting 
aft ride on the one which bad been firft cut, is car¬ 
ried five times round the houfe, when they are taken 
in, and, fome earth being dug, are united to the 
middle fupporter (which is called Goomo) being firft 
fpotted with red paint, and bound -with a red filk 
thread. Jncenfe is burned ; and the Demauno , with 
a handful of rice, prays, laying the rice down, and 
placing a hen’s egg on it, which has been previoufly 
thrice ftreaked'with red paint : the fuppliant, re¬ 
ceiving a handful of rice from the Demauno, alio 
prays, throwing it on the egg, when one of his rela¬ 
tions brings up the fat goat, and facrificcs it fa that 
the blood may fall on the Goomo. For this iacred 
office he gets a rupee and a turban. The Demauno , 
fuppliant, and muficians, and all who may be dif- 
poled to be of the proceffion, proceed to a field, 
where, fweeping and wafhing near the flump of a 
tree, they plant the branch of a muchtmn , and round 
it and on it make ftreak? of red paint: incenfe is then 
burned, and with a handful of rice and a hen’s egg, 
the Demauno and fuppliant repeat the prayers and 
ceremony which had been obferved in the houfe, 
when the fat hog and another goat are facrificed 
by a relation. Some of the blood of thefe animals 
n uft fall on the muchmm , and the Demauno drinks 
of it. 

A fore quarter of each of the offerings being lent 
to the Maungv , they feaft and return : previous to 
entering the fuppliant’s houfe, the Demauno gives 
him and the muficians water to wafli their hands. 
The relations of the fuppliant attend him, prefent 
him with fpirits and a cock each, and anoint him. 
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his wives, and children with oil: he facrifices the 
cocks, makes a libation, and throws away Tome 
meat in the name of Goomo ; they feaft and di ink 
for two or three days, and then repair to their homes. 
On the fifth day the ceremony concludes, by the fup- 
pliant facrificing a cock, to Goomo Gojfaih , and ano¬ 
ther to Kutt Gojfaih, 

Goomo Gojfaih is alfo worfhipped as above, with 
this difference, that the fupphant does not eat, drink, 
or fmoke in his houfe, or partake of any thing that 
had been in liis houfe, for feveral days before the 
feftival; nor is he allowed to partake or the oftei- 
ings: and this prohibition continues for five days after 
‘ the feftival, which is called Qogojs Goomo Gojfaih. 

The worfhip of Ghumdah GJfoaih is lb expen- 
five, that none but chiefs, or men of property, 
can ever afford it, and thefe not oftener than once 
in three years ; and therefore the votaries to this 
{brine molt frequently exceed that period for fo ex- 
penfive a ceremony. They firft confult the De- 
maunoy and have recourfe to the Gherrccn and 
Satane ; both of which muft agree with what the 
Demauno prescribes, before this feftival can beheld . 
when thus ordained, the luppliant muft provide 
about a dozen hogs, as many goats, about tin ee 
fcore feers of rice, two of red paint, fifteen of oil j 
about twelve rupees muft be expended in lpirits, 
and tome {cores of cooking-pots, diflies, and cups 
for drinking, laid in, as well as a few peacock s tails, 
a fan, three bamboos, nine fcore nataria -trees, and 
fome red ftones, which are ground for paint, and 
alfo fome charcoal. Thus prepared, the fuppliant 
fends firings, with knots numbering the intervening 
days, with invitations to his relations and neigh¬ 
bouring chiefs. On the day appointed, fome tLou- 
fands affemble, and are varioufly employed. Some 
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grind the red ftone for paint^ others charcoal to mix' 
with oil, while a great number are occupied in 
ft ripping the bark off the natdria , which is effected 
in one piece of four cubits long, by bruiting it j three 
bamboos are then made flraight by oil and fire, ard 
are of the fame length with the natdria - bark : a fat 
.hog, grain, and feveral pots of fpirits, are fent to the 
workers- The red ftone and charcoal being ground, 
are mixed feparately with oil, and a quantity of 
hog’s blood added to both : the barks of the natdria. 
have about a cubit of the lower end of each black¬ 
ened with the charcoal, another cubit is left of the 
natural colour, and above it one cubit is painted red ; 
caps of wood are fitted on the bamboos, and necks 
made in them : on one of thefe, four fcore and an 
half of barks are bound with twine dipped in oil j on 
the fecond, three fcore are bound, and on the third, 
one fcore and a half; the heads of thefe three are 
ornamented with a profufion of peacock’s tail-fea¬ 
thers, thus prepared ; they are called Chumclah Gqf- 
falh, and carried to the fuppliant’s houfe, where, 
for the workmen, a hog is drefled with grain, that 
they may be feafted for their trouble : a hog, two 
pots of ipirits, grain, and fait, are prefen ted to every 
chief, for himfelf and vaffals, who honours the fup- 
pliant with his company ; as much is alfo given to 
his own relations, and a like quantity to the relations 
of his wives, and meat and drink is diftributed to all 
affembled. The women, who drefs thefe provifions, 
exclutive of their daily hire, have a hog given to them, 
that they may eat together, as they are not allowed to 
feaft with the men. 

The C7/««ft£?/;-bamboos having been brought about 
evening, and placed againft the fuppliant’s houfe, he 
and the £)emauno rub the ends on the ground with oil, 
and mark them with red paint; when the latter, with 
a hen’s egg and a handful of rice, prays, obferying 
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the uilial ceremony, that Chumdah Goffath may be 
propitious to the fuppliant, who follows his exam¬ 
ple, and alio makes an offering of a cut hog, which 
he facrifices fo that the blood may fall on the bam¬ 
boos } the largeft of which, or one with the greateft 
number of barks pendant to it, he prelents to one of 
his relations ; the fecond in fize to one of his wives 
relations; and the third to any volunteer. The 
three perfons thus favoured, fupport the Chumdah 
by cloth tied round their waifts, and balance them 
with their hands, dancing as long as they can : when 
fatigued, they are relieved indiferiminately, without 
any diftin&ion ; and this amulement, with mulic, 
continues all night. In the morning the Dsmauno and 
fuppliant pray at the middle lupporter of the latter f s 
houfe, with the ufual forms, when a cut goat is 
brought as an offering, and facrificed by a relation : 
hence they repair to his field, taking with them the 
Chumdah , and again pray near the Hump of a tree, 
where a finall fpace is brufhed and walhed for the 
purpofe, and a branch of the muckmun planted, in 
addition to the egg and rice depofited there by the 
Demauno and fuppliant: a fhrine for Kull Gojfaih is 
wafhed, rubbed with oil, and paint put on it, and 
bound with a red filk thread, and placed clofe to the 
jnuckmun-hTd.n ch, when a goat and two hogs are fa¬ 
crificed by a relation, that the blood may fall or be 
fprinkled on the fhrine Chumdah and branch. For this 
office he gets a rupee and a turban: the offerings 
being dreffed, are eaten with grain : the party having 
feafted, return, bringing with them the Chumdahs , 
which are carried five times round the luppliant s 
houfe, and then placed againft eaves, where they 
remain five days, at the expiration of which, a Jeer 
of takadlme is ierved out to every perfon who applies 
for it at the fuppliands houfe ; but four men are fta- 
tioned at each of the four doors, that every perfon 
>yho goes out with the lakallqnc, may receive a blow 
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with the open hand from each of the four men fta- 
tioned at the door he pafles out of. At the conclufion 
of this ceremony the iM«?w/a^-bartiboosare taken into 
the houfe, and fufpended from the roof; the fuppliant 
repairs ro the field, and makes an offering of a hog, 
and prays at the flirine of Kull Gojfaih, whence he 
returns and facrifices a goat at the middle fupporter 
of his houfe, with prayer ; thefe offerings are dreffed, 
and, as is cuftomary, they feaft on them. 

When the kofaram (a frnall grain like what the 
lowlanders call collye) is reapifigin November , or the 
beginning of December , a feftival is held as a thankl- 
giving before the new grain is eaten of. Materials for 
a feaft being prepared, a day is fixed by the Maungy, 
who invites the chiefs of the neighbouring villages. 
On the day appointed, the two men who prayed at 
the Chit-aria- feftival, proceed to Chalnad to pray, and 
facrifice a goat, which, with fome kofarane , is an 
offering at the Nad to Chitariah Gojfaih . On their 
return to the village, the Maungy has his kondone 
brought out, on which he prays and immolates a 
fowl. During this, the dutigareahar , or vaflals, repair 
to their fields, offer ihrmkfgiving, make an obla¬ 
tion to Kull Gojjaih, and return to their houfes to 
eat of the new kofarane. As loon as the inhabitants 
affemble at the Maungy 's houfe, the men fitting 
on one fide, and the women on the other, the 
Vhojedar prefents a hog, a meafure of kofarane , 
and a pot of fpirits, to the Maungy , in the name of 
his vaffals, by whom thefe had been contributed. 
On receiving them, he bleffes his vaffals, and' exhorts 
them to induftry and good behaviour; after which, 
making a libation in the names of all their gods, and 
of their dead, he drinks, and alfo throws a little of 
the kofarane away, repeating the fame pious excla¬ 
mations; which ceremony is the commencement of the 
teflivity and drinking that lafts for feveral days. 
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On reaping the iakattone (Indian corn) in Augufi 
or September , there is alio a fcftival. Each man re¬ 
pairs to his field, with either a hog, goat, or fowl, to 
Sacrifice to Kull Goffaih , to whom he praysj and, 
having feafted, returns home, where another repaft is 
prepared; and on this day it is cuftomary for every 
family in the village to diftribute a little of what they 
have prepared for their feaft to every houfe. 

Sh.ould any perfon eat of new kbfarcme or takal- 
Jone before the feftival and public thankfgiving at the 
Leaping of thefe crops, the Maungy fines the offenders 
a cock; which is facrificed by the two preachers at the 
Ihrine of CJnitarlah. 

The mountaineers are reprefented to have in ge¬ 
neral an amorous dilpohtion; their folicitude and 
attentions, when in love, are laid to be unceafing. 
If feparated but for an hour, the lovers are mifera- 
ble ; they conceal their meat to prefent to each 
other privately. The lady drefles whatever nice 
things fhe can fecrete from her parents, to treat her 
lover with ; and he prefents her with rings and 
beads, and treats her with toddy. They go to mar¬ 
ker, and exchange paun and tobacco ; and, on their 
return, fliould they perceive an acquaintance, they 
feparate, to avoid being, feen in company} but by 
affignation foon meet again. They retire to fleep 
together} but feldom are guilty of that indiferetion 
which is irreparable, though the fine for fuch impru¬ 
dent condud, which the parties are afraid to con¬ 
ceal, is a hog and a goat to the Maungy , who fa- 
crifices them on the lpot where frailty made them 
tranfgrefs, and fprinkles fome of the blood on them, 
to wafh out the ftain from his land, or rather to ap- 
peafe an incenfed deity, who fails not to punifh for 
fuch abominations. Thus when a virgin is deflowered 
with her confent, the blood of the offering is fup- 
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pofed to atone for their fin. Should the couple agree 
to come together as man and wife, the Mawigy pro¬ 
claims it; and they are immediately eonfidered to be 
married, without any further ceremony or expence. 
The man has the option of taking her for his wife : 
fhe however has the privilege of demanding a regu¬ 
lar marriage, which implies the ufual prefents, and the 
time for the wedding is fixed. 

Polygamy is allowed. A man may marry as 
many wives as his circu in fiances will admit of; that 
is, as often as he can defray the expences of the 
nuptials. When he fees a girl whom he wifhes to 
efpoufe, he fends a friend to her parents to afk her 
in marriage : they refer him to the lady. Should he 
obtain her con fen t, he acquaints the parents, who 
dehre him to return to the in it or, to advife him of 
their acquiefcence, and that he may prepare the 
ufual prefents of poonafe (beads) and tiibacane (a ring 
for the neck) to prefent to the lady; which being 
accepted, Ihe is conlidered as betrothed to him ; and 
he, as foon as he can procure money for the ex¬ 
pence of the nuptials, mu ft provide a turban for the 
lady's father, with one rupee; aifo a rupee and a 
piece of cloth for her mother; and a rupee and a 
piece of cloth for feveral of the neareft relations. 
Thefe and the materials for the marnage-feaft being 
provided; a day is fixed, on which the bridegroom, 
with his relations, proceed to the bride’s father’s 
houfe, where they, are feated on cots and mats, and 
after a re'paft, the bride’s father taking his daughter’s 
hand, and giving it to the bridegrdom, he pub¬ 
licly adtnonifhes him to ufe her well and kindly, and 
not to murder her; threatening to retaliate: but 
if fire fhould die a natural death, or by means of the 
devil, it cannot be helped. On the conclufion of this 
exhortation, the bridegroom, with the little finger of 
his right hand, marks the bride’s forehead with reel 
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paint; and the fame little finger being linked with 
the little finger of the bride’s right hand, he leads her 
out of the houfe to his own. At the expiration of five 
days, the bridegroom, with the bride, returns to her 
father’s, well flocked with provilion for feafting, and 
having palled two or three da) s with their parents, 
they go home, and the ceremony concludes, 

A man dying and leaving widows, his younger 
brothers, or younger coufins of the firft and fecond 
degrees, or nephews, may receive the widows as 
wives. If the parties agree on thefe occafions, the 
children go with their mother: if the widow prefers 
returning to her relations, the children under ten 
years of age go with her, and fhe is entitled to a 
rupee and a piece of doth annually, for bringing 
them up. When arrived at that period of life, they 
are fent to the relation of their father who paid 
their mother for taking care of them. When a wo¬ 
man has ten children, her eldeft brother may claim 
one; the right is acknowledged from cuftom, though 
it cannot be enforced. The child thus adopted by an 
uncle, is treated as and has every privilege of his 
own children. Should this fon by adoption arrive at 
manhood, die, and leave property, it is equally di¬ 
vided between the adopter and the father of the 
deceafed. 

A man defirous of marrying a widow, deputes a 
friend to afk her in marriage. Should fhe confent, 
fhe refers him to her late hufband’s relations, the 
neareft of whom, for his acquiefcence, is entitled to 
two rupees and a turban. The parents of the widow 
are next confulted. Should they approve, they are 
entitled to fome trifling prefents; on which the fa¬ 
ther gives his daughter’s hand, exhorting the bride¬ 
groom, as related in the defeription of a marriage. 
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The red paint is not ufed on a fecond marriage; a 
feaft concludes the whole. 

A man cannot marry a relation, though he may 
marry his wife’s fillers, except in the inftance* of 
younger brothers, coufins, and nephews, receiving 
one each, or more, of their fenior kinfman’s widows, 
who are treated and confidered as w jives, though 
there is no expence nor ceremony attending their 
union. 

'Should a girl be .compelled by her parents to 
marry a man whom Hie dill ikes, and Ihotild Ihe be 
unhappy, and leave her hnlband, and in defpair put 
an end to herfelf, the parents get a court appointed, 
to 'enquire how their fon-in-law behaved to their 
daughter. If it fhould appear that he treated her 
cruelly, he is confidered guilty of murder, and fined, 
but not fo heavily as is common for the commuta¬ 
tion of blood. If, on the contrary, it Ihould appear 
that he behaved well to her, it is deemed l’uicide. 

Should a married woman elope with a man, and 
the party be purfued, feized, and brought back, 
judges are appointed to try the man ; who is generally 
fined one or two fcore of rupees. The hufband may 
or may not receive his wife ; and the feducer has to 
pay the fine. 

A man convicted of having committed adultery, 
is fined twenty or thirty rupees: he is alfo obliged 
to furnilh a hog, the blood of which, being fprinkled 
on the adulterer and adulterefs, wafhes away their 
fin, and, it is believed, will avert divine vengeance: 
the ceremony ends with a feaft, and, the parties thus 
purified, the hulband and friends are reconciled. 
The adulterefs in general reveals the fee ret; as a 
fuperftitious idea is entertained, that, if concealed, 
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the inhabitants of the village will be vifited by a 
plague, or that a tiger or venomous animal will 
deftroy them. When any of thefe happens, it is 
religioufly believed to proceed from the immorality 
and evil doings of fame individual, and as a punifli- 
ment for fome concealed fin ; to difcover which they 
have practices, in which they place implicit faith: 
one is called Satane , and is as follows :—A place 
large enough for a man to fit in, is bruflied and 
walhed, in the middle of which a fmall branch of 
the bale -tree is planted, and a perfon fits oppofite 
to it; another fupplies him with a few grains of rice, 
on a bale- leaf, fome of which be throws on the 
branch, die remainder he is to eat; the perfon who 
gave it to him repeating, that he is to fwallow it in the 
names of all the inhabitants of the village ; in which 
jfhould the finner be, it is believed God will make 
him throw up the rice. Should this happen, lie is 
next to eat fome in the names of families, and again, 
in the name of all the individuals, who compote that 
on which the Satam proof falls. • Another is called 
Cherreen , and is thus:—■A done is fu(pended to a 
fixing, which, it is believed, will be tolled to and fro, on 
the name of the village, family, and offender. The 
third is called Gobereen, and is of a more l'erious na¬ 
ture than the two former. A pot with fome cow-dung, 
oil, and water, is put on the .fire; when boiling, a 
ring is thrown in ; each perfon approaches to take 
out the ring, calling on God to protect him if inno¬ 
cent, and to burn him if guilty. On this trial, it is 
believed the innocent will efcape unhurt in taking 
out the ring, and that the guilty perfon will be fe- 
verely burned, without being able to put his hand 
into the pot, as the mixture, it is faid, will boil up to 
meet his hand. 

When a married man has been detetffed in com¬ 
mitting fornication, his wife or wives inay inlift on a 
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hog or goat being facrificed, to fpr inkle the blood 
over him. Being thus purified, it is believed this ce¬ 
remony expiates divine vengeance, which would 
fooner or later alight on him or forac of his family, 
for this fin. 

Witchcraft and forcery are moll firmly believed; 
and accidents or difeafes which elude their little 
fkill in medicine, are attributed to forne perfon fup- 
pofed to be {killed in thefe arts, who has bewitch¬ 
ed them. When fuch a conviction is admitted, the 
Cherreen is confulted, and again the Sat am, both 
repeatedly, till fome perfon be named. To confirm 
this ideal proof, which is received as infallible, an or¬ 
deal is undertaken ; and on the part of fuch perfons 
(fuppofed to be bewitched) five men are employed 
who are qualified and acquainted with this mode of 
trial. Such as are born immaturely cannot be en¬ 
gaged in it. Thefe five proceed to a retired place on 
the banks of a river, before day-light, taking with 
them wood of a-particular kind, and make a fire to 
heat an iron: one of ihele is to touch the iron when 
red hot with his tongue, but is firil to bathe. While 
he is performing his ablution, the others heat the 
iron : when red hot, a little Hce is thrown on it, in 
the name of the perfon accufed of witchcraft, and 
BkmaJi , the God of Fire, Cxbortcd to do juftice. 
If it conhimes, he is confidered guilty ; if not, not: 
The 1 Tdtoo, or perlon who touches the iron, keeping 
one foot in the water, puts the iron to his tongue, and 
muft repeat it as' often as nine times, if the iirft and 
fecond touch does not bum; which however cannot 
happen. On the Tdtoo being burned, the party re¬ 
turn before fun-rife; and, on their approach to their 
village, the friends of the lick perfon are called out 
to fee the Tdtoo'% tongue. The perfon accufed may 
obje4 to the trial, and infill on its being held over 
again, that two perfons may go, on his part, to wit- 
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nefs it. Gn this proof, the unfortunate perlbn is 
fetzed and punt feed, till he or Ihe acknowledges the 
crime. It mu ft be alfo told who inftru&ed him, or 
her, in the practice of this evil art. The Chmraga , or 
warlock, is now brought to the lick perfon, to exar- 
cifehim from his fpell. Should he recover, the Chou - 
ruga is compelled to pay one rupee to him, one to the 
Maungy of the village, one to the four perfons who 
wknelled the ordeal, and eight annas to the Taloo. 
On the other hand, fhould he die, the Chmiraga mult 
either fufl'er death, or redeem his life (at the option 
of the friends of the dccealed) at the price efta- 
blithed for the commutation of blood. Again, the 
friends of rhe Chouraga may retaliate on the perlon 
whom their relation accufed of having inftrueted him 
in lorcery. 

v. t1 . . ‘' 

It is not uncommon for two neighbours to agree, 
when their refpeSive wives are pregnant, that the 
offspring, in the event of there being a boy and a 
girl, lliall be married to each other. On thele occa-- 
lions, the ceremony may be performed when the par¬ 
ties are about eight or ten years old. Should the 
father of the girl violate the engagement, and give 
his daughter to another perfon, the father of the 
boy will obtain a line equal to the expence of a 
marriage, which is rated according to their circual¬ 
liances : whereas, fhould the father of the boy, not- 
withftanding his contrail, marry his fon before he has 
performed his part, the father of the girl is entirled 
to a fine of a turban and one rupee : after which it 
may Hill be performed or not, as the parties mutually 
agree. 

When a woman is in labour, four or five of her 
relations and neighbours allemble to attend her; 
among thele, rhe moll experienced does the duty of a 
midwife. The woman keeps her houfe for five days. 
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and berhuf :i attends her; during which he muft 
not enter an) perfon’s houfe or field, nor until he and 
his wife have wafhed their clothes and bathed. On 
this day the child is named by the father; but, if he 
be not prefenr, the mother gives a name ; however, 
this name may be changed before the child is weaned. 
After this they go out as ufual. The women who 
attended her in child-bed are entitled to a feaft, are 
anoinred with oil, and their foreheads painted red; 
A piece of cloth is given to the one who performed 
the office of a midwife; and a little grain, or lome 
other trifling acknowledgement, to the others for their 
friendly affiftance. 

When a child dies that is not weaned, the father 
fends a friend to his Maungy, to fblicit ground to 
bury the body; which being complied with, the 
corpfe is carried to the grave, in a place allotted for 
public burial, and interred with its head to the north. 
For infants of this defeription, no further ceremony 
is obferved; but when a child dies that has been 
weaned, at the expiration of five days, the relations 
and neighbours are invited to a feaft called Boge y 
which being prepared, the father, or neareft male 
relation, takes a little of every thing that may be 
dreffed, and proceeds to the road leading to the bu- 
rying-ground, where he throw's them away, in the 
name of God and the deeeafed; the intention of 
which is to avert the like misfortune in future : and, 
returning to his houfe, the company are feafted, all 
obferving the fame cuftom of throwing away a little, 
in the name of God and the deeeafed, previous to 
eating. Another entertainment, fimilar to this, is 
given at the expiration of a year, and, annually, at 
the thankfgiving for reaping the iakallvo and kofarane . 
Some of each of thefe grains are thrown away,_ in the 
name of God and of the deeeafed. 
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When a child is ftill-born, the body is put into an 
earthen pot by the women who attend, and covered 
with leaves i the father carries the po,t into the jungles, 
places it near the ftem of a tree, and covers it with fome 
brufh-wood, where he leaves it; and there is no 
further ceremony. 

The corpfe of a perfon dying of the fmall-pox or 
meafles, is taken with the bed-ftead into a jungle 
about a mile from the village, and placed under the 
finade of a tree, where the body, the bed-ftead, and 
clothes, are covered with leaves and branches, and left. 
Thofe who attend the funeral, bathe before thev re¬ 
turn to their homes. At the expiration of a year, the 
relations, being prepared for a feftival, proceed out of 
the village on the road leading to where the body was 
placed, with all whom they invite; where one of the 
kinfmen having prayed, and thrown away a fmall 
portion of the feaft, and made a libation in the name 
of the deceafed, the party affembled partake of it, and 
return. The bodies of moft others, dying a natural 
death, are buried ; and the caufe afligned for difpofing 
of the bodies of thofe who die of the fmall-pox, as 
defcribcd above, is a fuperftitious idea, that fuch an 
act will avert any further fatality; whereas, if buried, 
it will continue to rage, and carry off every inhabitant 
of the village; which is reported to have happened 
formerly. 

When a young man, or virgin, who is marriage¬ 
able, dies, the father, or neareft relation, fends a 
friend to folicit four cubits of ground, to bury the 
deceafed, from the Maimgy ; who ajks if the relations 
propole putting the bed-ftead into the grave with the 
body; in which cafe a rupee is paid to him for the 
purchafe of a hog. No time is loft in carrying the 
body to the burying-ground, where a grave of a foot 
and a half, or two feet deep, being dug north and 
Vol. IV. F 
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fouth, the head is placed towards the former point; 
the body is covered with pieces of green wood laid 
acrols it; after this fome long grafs, and then the 
earth which had been taken out, is thrown over the 
grafs : to conclude, fmall ftnnes are laid to encompafs 
the grave, and a few over the middle of the body. 
No women or girls are allowed to go to funerals, nor 
are prayers laid. On the return of the party, it is 
cuftomary for the whole to wafibt their legs and arms 
previous to entering their houfes. 

The hog which the Maungy had purchafed with 
the rupee that was paid for permiffion to depofit the 
bed-flead with the corpfe, is facrificed by him. The 
liver being taken out and roafled, the Maungy takes a 
fmall bit, and calling it away with fome of the blood, 
in the name of God and of the deceafed, the remainder 
is divided among fuch men as may be prefent, who 
repeat what the Maungy had faid, throwing a little 
away before they eat. After this repaft, the carcafe is 
divided; the Maungy feparating a fore-quarter for his 
family, fhares of the remainder in propartion with 
every inhabiram in the village. At the expiration of 
five days the Boge is obferved; and every family in 
the village, or as many as the relations can entertain, 
are invited. When the father has performed the cere¬ 
mony of carrying a little of every thing that is drelled, 
with fome fpirits, provided folely for the purpofe of a 
libation, to the road leading to the burying-ground, 
and there call them away in the name of God and of 
the deceafed, the company alfembled are all ferved, 
whether male or female, old or young, on feparate 
leaves; and each, previous to eating, obferves the 
ceremony of throwing fome away, as already related. 
Another Boge is held at the expiration of a year, 
differing only from the "former in the free life of 
liquors. At the annual thankfgiving for the reaping 
of the lakal and kofar , fome of each is thrown away. 
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in tlie names of the deceafed kinfmen, for one or more 
years, according to the degree of propinquity and efo 
timation in which each was held : it however ceales 
at any time that the furvivors remove from the vil¬ 
lage in which their kinfmen died. 

When a chief of opulence and high rank is dan- 
geroully ill, he orders his relations, male or female, 
and vaffals, to be affembled : as foon as they attend 
him, he Informs them of his filiation ; and, as they 
will obferve he has not long to live, he defires them 
not to grieve, but to be comforted, and points out 
the fon whom he wills to be his fucceffor. Here 
primogeniture has no preference: if he be a fon, he 
muff fucceed®, a daughter cannot; though an idiot, 
it is to be underftood his right; and fome near kinf- 
man is named by the dying man to be his fon’s 
guardian: to him he bequeaths his territories and 
fortune (though certain fums or parts are to be dif- 
tributed) and defires them to look to him for pro¬ 
tection. On his death a drum is beat, to announce 
it to fuch as are at -a diftance, that they may attend 
to fee the body; which is not removed before the 
vaflals collect together, to be wimeffes of the fa<fl; 
it is then carried without the village, clofe to which 
it is interred on the bed-ftead, in the fame manner as 
related of a young man's or virgin’s funeral. A piece 
of filk is fpread over the grave, and (tones placed fo 
as to prevent the -wind blowing it off: a hut is 
ereded to Ihelter it, and, round the whole, a fence 
of bamboos of ft ones. Themo timers,on their ret um. 


* In fome of the tuppabi, a fon may be fet afide, and the fuc- 
ceflion may be bequeathed to a brother, as is now the cafe in Mari¬ 
ne carry ; the prefent chief, brother to the late Maungy, who left a 
foil a minor, fucceeded by defire of the deceafed, and received his 
brother’s widows as wives. 


Fa 
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obferve the ufual oblation, and are feafted ; buf throw 
away fome of whatever they have to eat or drink, in the 
name of God and of the deceafed, previous to tailing 
it» All who come are thus treated in fuccefliou 
for five days, when the firft Boge is kept; when the 
only difference between it and that of a Dtmgarria , 
or valla 1, is the greater expence from a concourfe of 
relations and adherents affembling, and that fpirits 
are provided for them. At the leftivals for reaping 
the takal and kofar^ fome of each is thrown away on 
the road leading to the grave, as already deferibed. 
At the expiration of a year, the chief's relations and 
vaffals being invited for their fecond Boge , the 
Demauno and the heir pray at his door for the de¬ 
ceafed, when all affembled partake of the feall, with 
the nfual ceremony: at the conclufion of this the 
fortune and goods of the deceafed are divided ; the 
heir taking one half, the other is equally divided 
among the Tons, brothers, and nephews by the bro- 
- ther’s fide. Nephews by fifters do not fhare; the wi¬ 
dows may, if the parties agree, or go with any of their 
late hufband’s younger brothers, or nephews by the 
brother's fide, as wives. Jf however the parties do not 
agree to come together, the mother of the heir has 
the option of remaining with her fon, or of return¬ 
ing to her relations 3 the other widows muft do the 
latter. 

When a married woman dies, the widower ob¬ 
serves the ufual Boge at the two ftated periods: he 
is not allowed to marry before the performance of 
the fecond, or at the expiration of a year; and it is 
cuftomary to prefent the neareft kinfman of his de- 
cealed wife with one rupee and a turban ; after which 
he may efpoufc as many wives as he pleafes. Or has 
fortune to maintain. 
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The body of a perfon who dies of a dropfy 
(Narat) is carried and thrown into a river; if buried, 
it is apprehended the fame diforder would return, and 
infe£b and carry off the other inhabitants. The 
funeral party having call the body into the water, 
proceed to another part of the river to bathe, and 
there, having brought a fowl and lome takdl, or rice, 
fome of each is thrown into the water, in the name of 
God and of the deceafed, by all who are prefent, 
before they eat. This is the only Boge which is ob- 
ferved for perfons dying of a dropfy, though, at the 
thanklgtvmg for reaping the takalloo or kofur , fome 
of each is thrown away in their names. 

When a perfon has been killed by a tiger, rhe 
body or any part of it that is found, is covered 
with the branches of trees. On the fifth day the re¬ 
lations of the deceafed, with a large party, proceed to 
the place where the remains of their kinfman lay, 
taking with them a new earthen veffel, a goat, 
and ten or fifteen feers of takdl , or rice. Being ar¬ 
rived at the fpot, one of the near eft relations prays 
for the deceafed, in which he is accompanied by the 
Demauno ; at the end of their prayers, the former 
fcatters fome grains of rice, and cuts off the head of 
the goat, naming God and the deceafed. The mo¬ 
ment he fevers the head, he rufhes into the midft of 
the party, who fur round him; the Demauno at the 
fame time feizes the head of the goat, fucks the 
reeking blood, and is luppofed to become frantic: 
he cafts the head from him and fprings after it, en¬ 
deavouring to imitate the tiger, and making a hideous 
noife as like that beaft as he can : he looks about 
for the preacher, whom it is the bufinefs of the party 
to conceal, and prevent his touching. Should he Hi 
his exertions accomplifh this, a fuperftitious opinion 
is entertained that the poor preacher will infallibly 
fall a facrilice to a tiger. When the Demauno is well 
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wearied by his pranks, the head of the goat is put 
under ground in the earthen veflel; this fpeedily 
reftores his reafon, and the preacher comes out in 
fafety. The party thence retire to a fmall didance, 
have a feaft, and return to their homes. At the expi¬ 
ration of a year, the fecond Boge is held for the de- 
ceafed in the fame manner as for any other relation, 
and the fame attention is paid to his memory on 
reaping the takalloo and kofar. 

When any perfon dies of the Moogdo, or Kory, a 
d iff ate in which the extremities decay and drop off, 
the body is buried with the ufual ceremony, and rhe 
Boge is twice ohferved as ufual, at which every fort 
of flelh, except goats, may be eaten : fifh is alfo 
forbidden. In that difeafe goats fleth and fifh are not 
allowed to the patient, which is the caufe of their 
being forbidden at the Boge, 

Such as die of an epilepfy, are buried with the 
ufual ceremonies; at their Boge hogs flelh is for¬ 
bidden, becaufe thofe who are fubject to the epilepfy 
are not allowed to eat it. 

Pcrfons who are killed, and fuicides, are buried 
with the ufual ceremony above recited. 

When a Demauno dies, his body is carried into the 
jungles and placed under the (hade of a tree, where 
it is covered wirh leaves and branches, and left on 
the bed-ftead on which he died. Theobje&ion to in¬ 
terring his remains is a fuperftitious idea, that he 
becomes a devil, and that, if buried, he would re¬ 
turn and deft toy the inhabitants of the village; 
whereas, by placing the body under a tree, he is 
thus compelled to play the devil in fome other. The 
ufual Boge ceremonies are obferved, but cow’s flefli 
forbidden to be eaten at them. Should a Demauno eat 
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of it, God irj his wrath would caufe all his functions 
to fail in their effeCt. 

It fometimes happens that very old men, when 
they are very dangeroufly ill, defire their defend¬ 
ants and relations to be affembled, to whom they 
give directions about the difpofal of their body; that 
is, if they wifli not to be buried, fome direct their 
remains to be placed under the fhade of a tree, while 
others order them to be thrown into a river. Their 
will in this refpeCt is ftri&ly attended to, and the two 
Boge ceremonies are obferved. 

Before the chiefs of the hills put themfelves under 
the protection of the Englijk government, wrongs 
and injuries committed by the inhabitants of one 
village on that of another, were in general decided 
by the fivord; but difputes and differences, whether 
with regard to property, or otherwife, between inha¬ 
bitants of the fame town, were always fettled by the 
Maungy and his officers: the firft of them in rank is 
the Cutzval (who is the chief’s deputy) next the Pho- 
jedar , and laftly the Jemmadars , who have a certain 
number of men under their authority, to infpect the 
conduCl of the inhabitants, and report it to the Pho- 
jedari to thefe, old and experienced men were added, 
and ufually called in to affift, when the fubject of 
litigation was of importance: at prefent, none but 
trifling difputes are fettled by thofe officers j for 
murder and all capital crimes, the delinquents are 
brought to Bhsgalpore or Rajamahall, to be tried by 
an affembly of the chiefs, agreeably, to the engage¬ 
ments entered into by Mr. Cleveland with the head 
Maungies. Though the Maungies of all the villages 
alfo aflemble on thefe occafions, none but the Sir¬ 
dar Maungies , or chiefs of tuppahs, and their Naibs , 
or deputies, fit in judgment. On palling fentence, it 
is cuftomary for them to alk the inferior Maungies if 
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the decree be not juft. Should thefe queftion it, ano¬ 
ther examination takes place, when the decifion may¬ 
be the fame, pr amended. 

I have been prefent at fevera] of thefe trials. The 
forms obferved, were fir ft to (wear in the judges ac¬ 
cording to their faith : this being peculiar, their va¬ 
rious ways of taking an oath may not be thought 
unworthy of defcription. The hill-word Deeben , is 
an oath. There is no particular officer for adminifter- 
ing oaths; any perfon may do it. The form in general 
ufe at thefe trials, is, for a mountaineer to put a lit¬ 
tle fait on the blade of a Tulwar , or fcimitar, when 
he fays, “ if you decide contrary to your judgment, 
and falfely, may this fait be your death.” The per¬ 
fon fwearmg having repeated this imprecation, and 
applied it to himfelf, the part of the blade where the 
fait is, is held above his nac'uth, which he open*, and 
it is wafhed oft into his mouth with fome water, that 
he may fwallow it.' Thofe who, from indifpofiiion or 
infirmity, do not like to fwallow the fait, repeat the 
oath, putting their hand on two arrows fixed tianf- 
verfely in the ground, at about a cubit’s diftance,. 
with iome {alt between them. On fbme oCcafions, a 
man fwearing, repeats the oath with his hand on a 
fword ; while others repeat it, laying hold of any 
perfon's hand : and all thefe forms are confidered 
equally .binding*. Next, the commitment and charge 
are read and explained by the colie&or’s officer in 
his, the collector's prefence; then the' delinquent 
muft ftate his defence or confels his crime, fitting 
on his hams; after which the Maungy and Phojedar 
of the village where it was committed, declare 
what they know of it. Here the criminal is appa¬ 
rently his own accufer, by never deviating from 
truth; the vice of lying being confidered an ag¬ 
gravation of any crime; but 1 have known the ac- 
cufed refufe to fpeak; for lying has not obtained 
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much among thefe highlanders. A man convided of 
falfehood, or who violates a promile, is called paf* 
the meaning of which is, a perfon to whom 
no credit is due, though he fhould even fpeak truth, 
and whofe profeffions or promifes are not to be de» 
pended on. Such a perfon is not admitted on any 
arbitration, or on any committee to fettle trivial dif¬ 
ferences. 

Formerly, when a man of one village had a claim 
upon an inhabitant of another, it was not uncom¬ 
mon, if the latter denied it, and refufed to have the 
matter brought to trial, for the complainant to ap¬ 
ply to the chief of his village, to unite with the 
heads of one or two others, to whom prefents were 
made in proportion to the nature of the difpute, to 
form a junction with all their vaffals to plunder 
the village where juftice was denied, and to carry 
of! the offender : the divifion of the booty was ac¬ 
cording ro the rates allowed the Mannghs, their 
officers, and vaffals. In fuch troublefome times much 
was not taken, as all property, not of immediate 
uie lor domeftic purpofes, was ufually concealed j 
the chiefs could therefore only have the firft choice 
of the utenfils and apparel which fell into their 
bands. 7 he relations and chief of the village from 
which the captive was taken, after fome rime were 
wont to fend a prefent to the complainant, acknow- 
ledging the demand ; and promifing to abide by the 
award which arbitrators fhould give, on his being 
releafed ; thefe conditions were complied with, the 
prifoner was enlarged, and he and his relations had to 
make good the lol's fuftained with the inhabitants of 
the plundered village, as well as to pay the cofts of 
the arbitration. 

It fometimes happened on fuch occafions as the 
above, that the inhabitants of the village intended 
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.to be plundered, got intelligence of the defign, and 
the caufe of it; on which it wasufual for the Maungy 
to call pn his vaffals, to anfwer the accufation : if 
he acknowledged it, an atnhaffador was difpatched to 
the complainant, defiring him to defift from his in¬ 
tention, and to name arbitrators, that juftice might be 
done : on the other hand, if the charge was denied, 
and the accufed exhorted his chief ro Hand on the 
defenfive, with an affurance that he would either 
jjrove his innocence, after the invafion, or make 
good tire Iofs fuftained on both fides, the vafials were 
aftembled and ftationed to guard every avenue lead¬ 
ing to the village. Night-attacks were mod com¬ 
mon ; but thefe precautions were in general lufficient 
ro induce the affailants to defer a fcheme which was 
merely to plunder, and, as long as the defendants 
were alert, nothing was attempted; the invaders 
therefore kept in their neighbourhood, and, when 
they were haraffed by watching, the party advanced, 
.and a man was lent forward to fcatter a fopori&e 
duft to windward of the village, which, it was be¬ 
lieved, would put every inhabitant in it to fleep in 
lefs than an hour after dark. In this perfuafion they 
rtifhed on to plunder, and, carrying off all that was 
valuable, retreated ; foon after which a deputation 
was fent from the defpoiled village, defiring an arbi¬ 
tration to be appointed, to try whether the accufa¬ 
tion was juft which was alleged againft the inha¬ 
bitant of it : if proved, he was bound to make good 
the lofs iuiiamed, as well as to commute the lives 
that might have been loft on both fides : on the other 
hand, if acquitted, all this fell on the accufers. 

When a man by accident killed one of his bro¬ 
ther fportfmen in hunting, it was cuftomary for the 
party to carry the body to the village; where the 
relations of the deceaied, having declared the party 
had no right to flay their kinfman, fdt out and im- 
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plored the affiftance of a neighbouring Maungy 
with his adherents, to obtain juftice : having fuc- 
ceeded, they returned in force to plunder the homi¬ 
cide’s houfes, and took eatables from every houle in 
the village : at the conclufion of this violence, the 
ferdars of the village affembled to fit in judgment 
on the part of the hunters, whilft thofe of the afiail- 
ants met them, on the part of the kmfman of the 
deceafed. The fentences on fuch occafionswerefeldom 
lefs than ten or twelve fcores of rupees, as a com¬ 
mutation for the blood of the manfiayer, two-thirds 
of which ranfom he had to pay, and the remainder 
was recovered from the party of hunters. When the 
above fine was realized, another complaint was made 
by the relations of the deceafed to the Maungy of 
the village to' which he belonged, claiming lome 
confideratiom for the children which he might 
have begotten had he lived. Judges being appoint¬ 
ed to examine the fecond demand, the fine was 
about two or three fcores of rupees from the homi¬ 
cide. 

When a woman had poifoned her hufband, and 
confeffed the fad, judges were appointed to iettle 
a juft retribution; ten or twelve fcores of rupees 
were commonly adjudged, and the fum was recovered 
from the woman and her relations, Lo whom file was 
returned. 

A perfon convided of Healing cloth, was not 
fined more than five or fix rupees, and a turban; 
yet the thief, by praying for an abatement of this, 
was in general let off, on paying one rupee, and pro¬ 
ducing one hog and a turban. 

When an orphan, who had no relations or pro¬ 
perty, was convided of Healing money, grain, or cloth, 
he was compelled to reftore the ftolen goods, and 
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flogged and d if charged. Judges were not appointed 
for fuch a trial, as the accufed was fuppofed neither 
to have property nor friends to pay the fine for 
him. 

When grain had been ftolen. and the thief tm- 
JLnown, the Cherreen was Srft referred to : whether 
this was fuccefsful or not, the Sat am was next tried 
to confirm the dilcovery which might have been 
made by the Cherreen , or to find the thief by it if 
the Cherreen had been unfuccefsful. In the event of 
both failing, or on their being firmly denied by the 
accufed, he was compelled to attempt the Gohtreen, 
which was deemed unerring. On fuch (lender proof 
the accufed was feized and punifhed, till he ac¬ 
knowledged the theft, and declared whether any 
perfen advifed him, or was an accomplice : he was 
then fet at liberty, and judges were appointed by 
the Maungy of the village to inquire what damage 
had been luftained; which the accufed was obliged to 
make good, and to fine him according to the nature 
and extent of his crime. On thefe occafions the fines 
were heavy, to defer others from committing fimilar 
offences. 

When a chief had killed a poor man, the officers 
of his own village, and thofe of a neighbouring vil¬ 
lage, were aflembled, with feme fage old men for 
the trial. Should the faft be eftablifhed, the rela¬ 
tions of the deceafed might refufe a commutation 
for the blood of the murderer ; in which cafe he was 
delivered up to them to be put to death, and his 
fcinfmen had to pay the expences of the trial. The 
ranfcro was in general ten or twelve fcore of ru¬ 
pees j but the relations of the deceafed had the op¬ 
tion of remitting the fine, and of pardoning the mut> 
derer. 
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Ail applications to a chief to apprehend any 
perfon in a civil caufe, and to appoint judges for a 
trial, are accompanied with a fee ; and any perfoil 
borrowing money for that purpofe, is compelled to 
pay two rupees for every one fo borrowed, at the 
iffue of the fuit, whether he gains it or not. 

A chief has no more right to ft nice a poor man 
than the latter has to ftrike him : the crime and 
punilhment in either cafe is equal. Should a chief' 
without provocation ftrike a poor man and draw 
blood, the latter complains to the Culwal , who 
with the Phojedar, and fome old men, being afiem- 
bled, and having heard the complaint, they depute 
an agent to their chief, to require him to anfvver the 
charge; which being acknowledged, the agent re¬ 
turns, and informs the court that the offender con- 
fefles his crime : the complainant then demands a 
certain fum for reparation, and the agent fets out to 
the offender, who, on begging a remiffion of the 
fine, in general gets off by fum idling a hog ; which 
being killed, the blood is fprinkled on the wounded 
perfon. A fimilar misfortune is thus fuppofed to be 
averted, and the parties reconciled, the aggreflor pay¬ 
ing the expences of the trial. 

Should a man borrow fome kofarane for feed from 
another, and refufe to pay for eight or ten years, 
and till he is compelled, the lender, on eftablifhingthe 
loan before judges, will receive three rupees for each 
leer that is due to him 

The fame penalty is levied from thofe who refufe 
to repay a loan of takalloo. 

Whoever accufes a man of committing in cell 
with his mother, on proof of fuch abufe before a jury, 
will be fined a rupee for the complainant, and a hog 
for a feaft to the judges. 
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Should a man, who is fbber and walking about, 
touch another who is afleep, or fitting, with his foot, 
the aggrefior will be fined a rupee for the complain¬ 
ant, and a hog for a feaft. 

A perfon committing the fame offence while 
drunk, is let off on giving a fowl to the complain¬ 
ant. 

Should a man who is inroxicated, by day light, 
and willingly, vomit on another, on conviction before 
judges, he will be fined a turban and one rupee : 
fhould he however, from its being dark or otherwife, 
not fee the perfon, he is forgiven. 

Should a man’feize aad cultivate a field which 
his neighbour had begun to clear, this offence not 
being cognizable before judges, the latter imprecates 
divine wrath, that nothing may grow on it. It is be¬ 
lieved that his prayers will be attended to, and that 
the produce will be fmall comparatively with former 
years. 

If two men quarrel, in their cups, and blood be 
fhed,—when fober, judges are appointed, and the per¬ 
fon who curs his antagonift is fined a hog or a fowl, 
the blood of which is fprinkled over the wounded 
perfon, to purify him, and to prevent his being pof- 
feffed by a devil: the flelh of whatever has been 
facrificed is eaten, and a feaft reconciles the combat¬ 
ants ; but, if the men quarrel while fober, and one be 
wounded, judges are appointed, and, cxclufive of a 
hog or fowl for the purpofe above defcribed, the 
perfon who drew blood from his antagonift is fined 
one rupee, and a hog for the Maungy of the village, 
and, at the difcretion of the judges, is compelled to 
pay a fine to his wounded antagonift* 
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Should a man, by defign or accident (in carrying 
fire) fet fire to a jungle, whatever lofs is fultained 
by the flames fpreading and burning grain, or mens 
property, he mult make it good. If a town fliould 
be fet on fire by accident, and the whole be burned, 
the perfon who accidentally caufed the lofs is not 
fined, becaufe the lofs fuftained would be too great 
for one perfon or family to defray ; but, if only one 
or two houles fliould be burned, the offender and 
family are obliged to make entire reftitution. 

If a man be detected by a woman, fitting on her 
cot, and [he complains of the impropriety,' and de¬ 
mands a fowl as a forfeit, he complies ; but fhe re¬ 
turns it: on the other hand, if a man detects a wo¬ 
man fitting on his cot, and he complains and demands 
a fowl, flie muft produce it, and he kills the fowl, 
lprinkling the hlood on the cot to purify it: the wo¬ 
man is then pardoned. 

Women at certain times are confidered impure: 
fliould one in fuch a condition touch a man by acci¬ 
dent, even with her garment, he is defiled ; and for 
this offence fhe is fined a fowl, which is facrificed, 
and the blood is fprinkled on the man to purify him.’ 
Women at fuch limes may talk to men, but not 
touch them. A man, vvhofe wile has that impurity, 
mu ft not himfelf during that period fit on a chief’s 
cot; for fo doing-the fine is a fowl, and the blood is 
fprinkled on the cot to purify it. He mu ft not even 
eat or partake of any thing at a feftival during fuch 
period ot ieparation ; and any perfon detected in this 
offence, muft pay the expence of purification from 
this pollution by another feftival, to be held for that 
puipofe at his expence. 

When a party are affembled to go a hunting, 
and have arrived at their ground, the Chertem is 
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held to afcertain which of the party will be in oft ac¬ 
ceptable to the God of Hunting, to return thanks for 
the fuccefs they may have ; two hens eggs are given 
to the perfbns named. This ceremony over, i'ome 
are ftationed at the Ikirts of the wood, while others 
fcour to drive the game to them. On their killing 
either a hog or a deer, the preacher breaks one of 
the eggs on the tooth of the animal, and throws the 
contents on its head, at the lame time returning 
thanks to Auigha , the God of Hunting. This is ob- 
ferved on the death of all large game. On their re¬ 
turn home with their game, the heads, the tails, and 
flefh on the infide of the loins, being feparated, are 
con fide red l’acred i and women are not allowed to 
tafte of thele parts ; but the hunters feaft on them, 
and the reft (one hind quarter being firft given to 
the fortunate fportlman for his fharej is equally 
divided among the party for their families. When the 
hunters have finiftied their repaft, the one who killed 
the game facrifices a fowl to Auigha, the blood of 
which is Hied on the fore-teeth of the game, with 
thankfgiving to the God ; and the preacher, having 
cut up the heart, that the blood of it may fall on his 
bow and arrow, breaks an egg on it, praying again 
to Autgha . 

Should a woman privately eat of thofe parts of 
which they ate forbidden to tafte, the mountaineers 
believe that Auigha will be offended, and prevent 
their having any fuccefs in hunting on any future 
excurlion j and, if they do not happen to kill fome 
game, the failure is attributed to the above caufe $ 
and the Ckerreen, or fufpending a Hone to a firing, 
is reforted to, to difcover the offender, who, on fuch 
doubtful proof, is fined a fowl j which, being fa- 
crificed to Autgha , the God is thus fuppofed to 
be appeafed, and will be propitious to them on the 
next hunting party. 
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IF a houter goes out alone, and wounds iome 
game, and returns for affiftance to find and bring it 
home, thofe who go with him are entitled to one 
half. 

When it is found that wild boars or other game 
have been in a cultivated field, the owner leaves a 
road for the beafts to return, and erefis a flage to 
watch their coming at night. Should he wound any, 
lie repairs to his village to announce his fuccefs, and 
to beat up for volunteers to affift him in afcertain- 
ing which way the game went, that they may know 
where to find it in the morning. They are directed in 
this by the groaning of the animal, which cannot 
run far, the poifbn which they ufe on their arrows 
being of a moft fubtiie nature; yet its being of fo 
fatal and noxious a quality does not prevent their 
eating the game, after cutting out a large piece of 
the flefh round the arrow, which is thrown away. T 
heard an in fiance of a man’s eating that part, and dy¬ 
ing foon after. A fportfman who goes out alone, 
keeps half of whatever game he kills; the remainder 
(after the Muungy has taken feveral joints of tne 
chine ) is divided among the inhabitants of the 
village, 

A fkilful and fortunate fportfman, who gives 
up all his time to bunting, daily kills more or 
lefs. When ten or twelve fcore heads of game have 
fallen by his fkili, it is cuftomary for him to take 
all the teeth and horns to a convenient place for 
prayer, and to facrifice a hog over them to Aut - 
ghq, the God of Hunting, who fometimes favours 
the huntfman, by dravvin'g fome game within view 
of the feflival, that he may lally forth to kill it; and 
whatever his fuccefs may be on this occafion, it is con- 
fidered as. an addition to his offering, and accordingly 
Vol. IV. G 
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eaten on the fame altar. It is to be obferved, that 
every facrifice to their God is eaten. 

When a hunter wounds game which he cannot 
find, he returns home to colled: his friends to go in 
fearch of it: in the interim, fhould any perfon or per- 
fons pick it up, carry it off and eat it,-—on detection, 
they will be fined by the judges five rupees and as 
many hogs ; though the complainants in general let 
fuch offenders off', on their delivering one rupee and 
one hog. 

Dogs that will hunt are held in eftimation by the 
mountaineers ; and any perfon killing one, is fined ten 
or twelve rupees. 

The penalty for killing a cat is whimlical: a per¬ 
fon guilty of it muff colled: all the children of the 
village, and di(tribute fait among them, that he may 
avert divine vengeance. 

It is related that a man, fitting with another, ob¬ 
ferved his companion’s clothes on fire, and that* for 
informing him of it, the latter demanded a fowl, to 
filed the blood of it on his burned clothes for his 
friend’s officious kindnefs, obferving alfo that the 
clothes were his ; and that he had no bufinefs to fay any 
thing about them. This practice is now obfolete as 
far as regards the exa&ion of a fowl; but the circum- 
fiance is related to this day. 

' Hofpitality is confidered as a virtue ; and when a 
relation or man of rank comes to fee his friend, 
he is kindly received, and treated as liunptuoufly as 
the ability of the holt will admit of . Strangers tra¬ 

velling are well received a houfe and bedding is 
allotted them, and the inhabitants contribute to 
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furniih them with as much provifions as they can 
ear. 

When a peafant waits on his chief to reprefent 
any grievance, having made his faldm , he is not of 
himfelf to enter on the fubject of it, unlefs he is de¬ 
fined, as his chief may be then thinking of bufinefs of 
importance, when it would be improper and dilre- 
ipeftful to interrupt him; but due attention is always 
paid to the complainant. 

A peafant does not fit in the prefence of his chief 
without being defircd to dofoj and refpeft requires 
that he fliould decline it two or three times before 
he obeys, takingcare to fit at a good diftance. When 
bufinefs leads them to their chief, it is cuftomary to 
have him previotifly advifed of it. A man who has 
bufinefs, if he has any penetration, will obferve at a 
difiance what humour his chief is in, before he ap¬ 
proaches him. If he fhould feem pleafed, they think 
it right to embrace the moment, keeping at a re- 
lpedtful diftance and advancing but a ftep or two as 
defired ; but if lie is in an ill-humour, the com¬ 
plainant generally defers his fuit. It is confidered 
d ifireIpectful in an inferior, even to enter a chief s 
houfe without being invited. When a chief vifits 
another chief, the gueft is always defired to feat him- 
lelf firft. 

In addition to the foregoing account, a few gene¬ 
ral remarks may neither be deemed fuperfluous nor 
unneceflary. The natives of thefe hills are moftly 
very low in ftature, but flout and well proportioned. 
To find a man fix feet high, would, I believe, be a 
phenomenon: there are many lefs than four feet 
ten inches, and perhaps more under five feet three 
inches than above that ftandard. It may not how- 
.ever be far from the truth to confider that as the 
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medium fize of their men. A flat nofe ieems the 
n 1 oft characteriftic feature; but it is not fo flat as 
the Caffrcs of Africa , nor are their lips fo thick, 
though they are in general thicker than the inhabit¬ 
ants of the neighbouring plains. I fhall not pre¬ 
tend to fay whether they ought to be confidered the 
aboi igiiies or not; as they have no letter, figure, or 
hieroglyphic; all accounts of their anceftors are 
oral. It will however be remembered that they 
confider rhemfelves defeended from the eldeil: of the 
l'even brothers who, according to their tradition, 
peopled this earth, and who was an ontcaft for re¬ 
ceiving his portion of every thing eatable on an old 
dilb ; that the hills in the di ft rifts of Bhaugulpore and 
Rajanwhall were allotted for him and Ins defendants : 
thefe being rather unproductive, and their wealthy 
neighbours refilling to aflociate with them, they had 
no alternative but that of plundering. Thefe caufes 
are afligned for their remaining in barbarous igno¬ 
rance. In numbers, the hill-language has only words 
for one and two, which are varioufly exprefled, as 
applied to different lubjefts: they however ufe the 
Hindu words in counting from two to twenty; and, 
when reckoning any thing which exceeds that 
quantity, they begin again at one, numbering by 
fcores.. Of their manuiiifture and commerce little 
can be laid. TheTrnall and common Hindoftam bed- 
fteads are made by the highlanders, and brought 
down for fale, with the wood-work of ploughs rudely 
fhaped. W'ood for various purpofes, as well as for 
fire, with charcoal, and planks fhaped with a hat¬ 
chet (probably that they may be more portable) 
are alfo brought down for fale; to thefe, bamboos, 
cotton, honey, plantains, fweet potatoes, and occa- 
fionally fmail quantities of grain, may be added, 
and will, 1 believe, include all the articles, which 
they barter for their few wants from the plains ; fitch 
as lalt, tobacco, rice for the purpofe of their worship. 
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doth, iron heads for arrows, hatchets, crooks, and 
foch iron implements as they may have occafion 
for, I may add. that they have no manufa&ures: 
except the bed-deads, there is nothing made in the 
hills : they are even indebted to "their neighbours on 
the plains for earthen pots. Salt and tobacco are their 
principal wants; for, in defcribing fiich hill-villages 
as are neared: market-towns, or fuch as have hauls on 
the plains, it is common to fay, fuch a hill-village is 
fupplied with thefe articles by fuch a town on the 
plains. Thus their trade is confined to a very narrow 
compafs. Cultivation is in as unimproved and rude 
a ft ate as it well can' be, and feldom more extend ve 
than for the immediate confumption of the cultivator 
and his family. The women as well as men work in 
their fields. The bringing of wood and water for all 
domeftic purpofes, cooking, cleaning, arranging all 
houfe-affairs, belong to the former ; and they are alfo 
employed in carrying wood, bamboos, and other things 
to market on the plains, to exchange for fait and to¬ 
bacco. Hence it appears that the greateft fhare of 
labour falls to the women; and a man is rich in pro¬ 
portion to the number of his wives, who are fo many 
labourers. There are two forts of foil which the moun¬ 
taineers cultivate, the one a black earth, which'is ef- 
teemed the bed:; the inferior, called red, is ft iff, and 
of the nature of clay. Where there is eartlvfufficient 
for the purpofe of cultivation on the fides and tops of 
hills, the trees, with which thefe hills are well covered, 
are cut, leaving pretty large ftumps; and fuch as can¬ 
not be conveniently moved, or are wanted, are burned 
where they fall, in the places fo cleared. Holes are 
made from three to four inches deep, with a piece of 
hard wood pointed, in the middle of June, or fetting 
in of the rains: in each of thefe, two grains of takaU 
too, two of kqfarane , two or three of Uhary, and from 
five to feven of na'ilo, are thrown in, when they are 
filled with earth. Thefe holes are not made nearer 
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than a cubit and a half; if lcfs fpace were left, the 
grain would be too thick, and not fo produ(Stive.— 
Koppai, gungarea, mooto, and koodama, are fcatcered 
in the fame field, with majjee, which is fomeiimes 
fcattered, and at others, put into feparate fmall holes. 
In this field knIdes is alfo planted, and flips of the 
mar idles ; bareally, or yams, are cultivated, and grow 
wild likewife ; iakallob , or Indian corn, is the fame as 
what is varioufly named in the plains boot ah , juneara , 
je-war, muckaiy but is larger and better on the hills, 
and is reaped in November. Kofarane is like the cattye 
grain of the plains in tafte, buL is white, and rather 
larger it is leaped at the latter end of November and 
beginning of December ; lahary is a large pea, reaped 
in December ; mu to is a round feed, reaped in Decem¬ 
ber •, lappa i is cotton, and does not flower before the 
third year, when it is gathered in March, Mpril, and 
May, ano ?ehs for as much as cotton produced in the 
plains; gungarea is a grain fmaller than the cheennee 
oi the plains, and is reaped in September and Offober ■ 
mooto is fomewhat like the gungarea , and reaped at 
tht. iame time; koodama is alio very fmall grain, and 
l eaped as the two former; mojfee is the fame as the 
khattmofs, of the plains, but a fmaller grain, and is 
r.-apal in ^ September and October ; kuldes is a large 
plantain, oears fome fruit the fccond year, but more 
plentifully the third and fourth, after which it de¬ 
clines ; mat attee is the lame as the fakkerktmd, or fweet 
potatoe of the plains, but much larger, is taken out 
of the ground in November, December , and January. 
I he foregoing includes all the cultivated productions 
of the hills: they are, as may be fuppofed, of a hardy 
nature, and are plentiful or fcanty in proportion to 
their having enough or too little rain, for they t'ruft 
entirely to the monfoon for water, having neither re- 
lervoirs, nor any method of watering their fields; 
which in fait might not be poffible from their firua- 
uom This laft feafon their crops in general foiled. 
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from want of rain: on thefe occafions, the mountain¬ 
eers cut more wood and bamboos, and make greater 
quantities of charcoal, for which they find a ready 
mart in the lowlands, and exchange it for grain.— 
From this refource, and the thriftynefs of fome among 
themfelves, who are provident, they averted a famine 
during the great fcarcity in 1769 and 1770 man Y °f 
the inhabitants of the plains retired to the hills, where 
they got a fubfiftence; but having affociated and 
mixed with the highlanders, they of courfe loft their 
cafts, and therefore many remained with them, l he 
takalloo is the moft produaive of any of their grain, 
and is their chief fubiiftence. There are no efculenc 
herbs nor garden-fluff on the hills. Pungdoalhe , the 
fame as footnee in the lowlands, grows wild, and is 
larger than th z 'footnee. In times of fcarci 1 y, fingluh 

(in Moors, Jingoor) is found in the jungles; but 
it rauft be boiled in feveral waters, or well roafted, 
and is. a dangerous unwholefome food : of much the 
fame nature is klndallee , which is hiced thin and boiled 
in four waters, otherwile it is poifonous. . The mango- 
tree, tamarind , kuthul, bale , barrel, baym, mowwab, 
jamon , phd/ah , dwarf cudjocr, that yields a kind ot 
date, and keand, with others peculiar to tne hills, 
o-row wild. Their domeftic animals are hogs, goats, 
and fowls ; they have alfo fome dogs and cats; the 
wild animals are in general the fame that are met 
with in the plains, except a fpecies of large deer, and 
another remarkably fmall; the former are called maun, 
and the latter illarroo. 

The internal government of the hills, or the con¬ 
nection between the Maimgy and his Dungarear (ad¬ 
herents) is afimple engagement for mutual protection,. 
The Maungy fwears "to do them juftice in difputes 
among themfelves, and not to 1 offer them to be op- 
preffed bv others; and they, on their part, fweai 
fidelity to him as long as he fhall protect them and 
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do them juitice : a failure on either part diffolves the 
contract: in fine, the Maungy is no more than a primus 
interfares. The Dungarear apply to him for land 
to cultivate, and he allots it: when the crops are 
ripe, the Cutwal and Phojedar, on the part of the 
Maungy , prepare with the proprietor of each field to 
eft j mate what portion he can afford to give his 
Maungy: thus an eafy and amicable contribution is 
levied by the confent of the cultivator, who has no 
fixed proportion to yield to his chief. If the crops 
be luxuriant, he willingly gives what he can fpare; 
if f canty, very little is demanded j if obflinately re¬ 
futed (a cate which feldom or never happens) the 
Maungy cannot forcibly take any part; but/as a 
punifhmenr, he can prevent this refradory ’ Bun- 
garear from cultivating in his territory again. The 
Cutwal and Phopedar receive a little grain for their 
tro. e, °_ r P ei haps die Maungy remits their cofltri- 
bunon ; lor thefe officers, as well as the Maungy 
himfch, cultivate their fields : they have no falarf* 
their fiations perhaps give them fome degree ofconfe- 
quence 3 md on all trials they either receive fome 
compenfaiion, or are feafted ■ the latter however 
from their dilutes m general being trivial, is moft 
common. I he appointment of Cutzva/s, Phojedar s , 

and dmrnadms , belong to the Maungies - 3 and he can 
difmifs from office when any of them offend - the 
Jemmadar is merely an honorary officer. j cannot 
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7 u ppahs. It teems however to have been an at 
fociauon for mutual protection ; for the Sirdar Maun .. 
g}, or chie, or a luppah, receives no contribution 
from any v.llage but his own, or one in which he 

lie hwir hefl appC - !ed to * or a PI ,lied for juftice, 
he is paio m proportion to the amount or magnitude 

of the catife. He could affemble the feveraHlW 

gus with then- adherents on any offenfive or defenfive 

op- rations, but could not compel thofe to ad who 
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difapproved of the motives. In their wars, - when 
highlanders were made priloners, they were either let 
at liberty, or were ranfomed. In their defcents into 
the plains they were not however fo merciful: all 
who oppofed them were put to death; thofe who 
made no defence, women and children, were ftripped 
of inch valuables as they might have, but neither 
puniftied nor made prifoners. On fuch oceafions the 
ebaftity of women was held inviolable; for it was 
believed, if any of the aflailanes committed violence 
on the perfons of females, that he would infallibly 
lofe h is rer.fon and die. The bow and arrow is the only 
arms peculiar to thefe mountaineers : fome few have 
fwords, and ftil] fewer have match-locks; but thefe 
probably were collected in their predator) incurfions 
into the plains, either in war or hunting. In gene¬ 
ral, they ufe the bow and arrow in the former, but 
always in the latter, though 1 do not think they are 
expert archers, when it is confidered they are all hun¬ 
ters from the time they can carry thefe arms; and 
are fo fond of that diverfion, that they go out at all 
ieafons, and undergo great fatigue for the gratifica¬ 
tion which it affords them, A podoned arrow is al¬ 
ways uied in hunting, but never in war, though 
they generally had them, as it is faid, to be prepared 
for any game that might ftart. 

There are no flaves on the hills; flavery can nei¬ 
ther be faid to have been tolerated nor forbidden. 
Parents never fell their children : and thofe who hire 
them 1 elves as fervants, ftay no longer than they agree 
with or like their mafters. 

Enough may have been faid of their modes of 
worfhip: they are not the firft race of people who, 
we are taught, believed that the chief means of 
plealing rhe Gods, and of pacifying them when they 
were angry, confifted in certain ceremonies, facri- 
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ikes, and feafts, in the due obfervance of winch they 
conceive their welfare depends j for, in praying, the 
fuppliant fays little more than to recommend himfelf 
and family to the Supreme Being and i'ubordinate 
deities, and to promife oblations at the 111 cine of 
the God he then worlbips, provided he is fortunate, 
and enabled fo to do by his profperity. Their ex¬ 
piatory facrificesare however confined to the brute cre¬ 
ation ; theie is no instance of their offering up any 
of the human fpecies to appeafe the Gods, who are 
fuppofed to be abundantly pleafed by the votaries 
feafting as large, congregations of men as they can 
afford to maintain; for, in proportion to the ex¬ 
pence in meat and fpirituous drink, the piety of the 
votary is meafpred. The part which the Demauno , 
their oracle, “ dreamer of dreams,” bears in their 
ceremonies and forms of worfhip, has already been 
defer ibed. Before a man vows to facriftce at any 
fiirine, he confults the Cherreen and Sutane: when 
thefe agree, he repairs to the Demauno , without in¬ 
forming him of the refnlt of thofe two proceffes, 
but explains to him the caufe of waiting on him: 
the Demauno is allowed one, two, and even three 
nights to confer with the Deity in a vifion, to pre- 
icribe what the fuppliant ought to do; and, as it is 
believed he has familiar intercourfe with God in his 
dreams, his decrees are obeyed, though, when they 
differ-from what was difeoverd by the Cherreen and 
Sakinr, thefe are held over again to reconcile them* 
The women neither offer facrihces, nor approach the 
ilirines of their Gods; even hufbands are forbidden 
to partake of fellivals during the feparation of their 
wives. Thefe prohibitory laws regarding women 
are of an old date, and their origin perhaps not well 
known. 

Colonel Broun, in his account of thefe hills, for¬ 
warded to government in 1779, obferves that it was 
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about fifteen years finee the hill-people had any 
government among themfelves of a general nature; 
during which period they had become dangerous and 
troublefome to the low country; that their ravages 
had been the more violent, as they were Simulated 
by hatred againft the Zemindars , for having cut oft’ 
fcveral of their chiefs by treachery. The Colonel 
might have added, that, during that interregnum or 
diffolution of government, it was a common practice 
for the Zemindars on the fkirts of the hills to invite 
the chiefs in their vicinity, with their adherents, to 
defeend and plunder the neighbouring Zfemindaries ; 
for which, and for the paflage through their lands, 
the mountaineers divided the booty with them. Thus, 
at one time, from repeated ads of treachery in the 
Zemindars , the mountaineers were provoked to rake 
ample vengeance on them, and their unhappy Ryots ; 
and at other rimes, from their engaging the chiefs to 
make predatory incurfions, to which they were 
ftrongly incited, no lefs from a delire of plundering 
their more opulent neighbours, than from the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining fait and tobacco from the hunts, 
all friendly intercourfe was at a (land ; the low coun¬ 
try bordering on the hills was alraoft depopulated, 
and travellers could not pafs with fafety between 
Bhaitgidpore and Furruckahad , nor could boats, with¬ 
out danger of being plundered, put to for the night 
on the fouth fide of the Ganges between the before- 
named places. It was at this period of double treach¬ 
ery on the part of the Zemindars, and predatory hof- 
tilities on the part of the mountaineers (from which 
It may not be a ftrained inference, that the machina¬ 
tions of the former were in a great meafure the 
caufe of that neceffity which compelled the latter to 
fuch frequent and fatal deicents, when thefe public 
and private incendiaries were making large ftrides in 
ruining thefe t once fertile diftrhfts) that Captain 
Brooke was Rationed with a corps of light infan- 
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try, to avert their utter deflrudion. On this duty 
it is well known that he acquitted himfelf with great 
credit, from his uncommon exertions, and fuccefs 
in purfuing the unfortunate mountaineers unto their 
hills, where numbers mu ft have unavoidably fallen ; 
for it became unqueftionably neceffary to imprels 
them with a dreadful awe of our proweis ; and in 
this barrafiing and unpleafant warfare, 1 have been 
well informed by officers who were with Captain 
Brooke , thar his gallant conduct could not be too 
much commended. He made them fenfible of the 
inefficacy of oppofing him in the field, and invited 
the .chiefs to wait upon him and negociate ; when he 
gave a feaft to thofe who came, and made them pre¬ 
sents of turbans i but before any permanent eftablifh- 
ment took place, he was fueceeded in the command 
of the light infantry by Captain Browne, who made 
further progrefs in conciliating the minds of the 
difeomfitted mountaineers. He placed them on 
the road from Furntckabad, near Col gong, to protect 
the Dwarks , on which duty they fl ill continue. From 
this and other meafures of his. Captain Brooke 
and he, it will be allowed, laid the foundation for the 
moft permanent and happy fettlement concluded 
with the hill-chiefs by the late Mr. Wugn/lus 
Cleveland ? that could poffibly be attained. Fie was 
fenfible, from the rapine and decay of thefe diftrids, 
that the peaceable deportment of the mountaineers 
ought to be purchafed; and, while he was recom 
ciling them to become fubjeds to the Britijh go¬ 
vernment, he bellowed liberal prefe-nts in money and 
clothes to the chiefs, and to all the men and wo¬ 
men who came down to him. Qf his generofity 
they fpeak with gratitude: and for the bleffings 
and benefit which they derive from the wife and ju* 
did .ms conditions which he granted, and which were 
confirmed by government, I hope they will ever 
have reafen to be thankful. As long as that govern- 
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ment lafts, the comforts and happinefs which they 
derive from them, muft ever infure their obedience. 
To engage their confidence, Mr. Cleveland , in the 
early part of his intercourfe with the mountaineers, 
entertained alt who offered their fervices as archers, 
and appointed many of the relations of the chiefs 
as officers: they were not (nor are they as rangers, 
though they very ieldom now afk their difcharges) 
bound to ferve for any limited time ; the corps, of 
courfe, conftantly fluctuated, and was frequently, I 
under (land, above a thoufand ftrong. He clothed 
them ; and in lefs than two years after they were 
formed, from the confidence he had in their attach* 
ment and fidelity, obtained fire-arms for-them; in the 
ufe of which, I may venture to obferve, that they 
are expert, and have add refs; and I can alfo with¬ 
out hetitation aff'ert, that they are capable of as 
high a degree of difeipline as any native corps hi the 
fervice; and I truft I fhafl have the happinefs to 
prove this in due time. Exclufive of having thus 
employed fo many of the mountaineers, Mr. Cleve¬ 
land fixed the falary of ten rupees per month for 
each chief of a Tuppah, three rupees ditto for each of 
his Naibs, and two for the Mnungy of each village, 
frum which there (ball be a man enrolled in the hill- 
rangers; but from fuch as fttpply not a man, the infe¬ 
rior Maungv receives no monthly allowance'. In confi- 
deration of thefe eftablifiimenrs, I underftand, the 
chiefs are not only refponfible for the peaceable deport¬ 
ment of their own adherents, but bound to deliver 
over all delinquents and difturbers of the public peace 
within their own limits to the colleftor, to be tried by 
an affembly of the chiefs, either at Bhnugiihore or 
Rajamahally as already related, it has ever been cus¬ 
tomary on tliele occasions to feafl the chiefs fo dfiem- 
bled. When any report is to be made to die collector, 
1 fr: is the duty of a Nath to wait on him with it, fhould 
the chief be indifpofed, or otbervyife prevented. 
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From thefe happy and admirable arrangements, 
digefted by Mr. Cleveland , whofe name ought to 
be^dear both to the natives of the hills and lowlands, 
the eafe, comfort, and happinefs of the former is enlu- 
red (for which they are grateful, and fpeak of him with 
reverential forrow) and peace ?,nd fafety fecured to 
the latter; and if they have any goodnefs, they ought 
not to be lefs thankful. Thefe folid and effential 
benefits are attended comparatively with but a trivial 
expence, and muft ultimately be an advantage to 
government. I have been led to fay more on this 
fubiect than I intended; yet it may not be^ thought 
foreign to it to add, that the Aumhh and 'Zemindars 
erefted a monument to the memory of Mr. Cleve¬ 
land, nearly in the form of a pagoda, and rhat another , 
was alfo ereded at the expence of government, by the 
order of the Honourable the Governor General and 
Council; on which is the following infeription: 

To the memory of Augustus Cleveland, Efq. 

Late collector of the djfiri|ta of Bhavgtdgore and RajamahaU, 

Who, without blcodfiied or the terrors of authority, 

Employing only the means of conciliation, confidence, and benevolence,. 

Attempted and accomplished 

The entire fubjeftion of the law ids and Lavage inhabitants of the jun- 
gleterry of Ra: am ah a!I> 

Whohad long infefled the neighbouring lands by their predatory incurfions. 
Inspired them with a tafte for the arts of civilized life, 

A-d attached them 10 th- t Britijb Government by a co&pdk over their minds i 
The moft perm a neat, as the moft rational, mode of dominion* 

The Governor General and Council of Bengal? 

In honour of his charafter, and , for an example to others, 

Have ordered this Monument to be crefted„ 

1-Ie departed this Life on the 13th day of January , 1784, aged 19. 

Before I conclude, I muft do the mountaineers 
thejuftice to mention, that they hove as great a re- 
gard for truth as any people on earth, and will 
fooner die than deliberately tell a falfehood. In this 
1 muft confine myfelf to thole who have not affoci- 
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ated or mixed in converfetion with their neighbours, 
the Hindu and Mnjfelman'ofc the plains; where it is well 
known. He and interejl are fynonimous terms: and 
what change in this reipect a more familiar intercourfe 
will occafion, 1 lhall not pretend to premife. 

They are in general of a cheerful difpofition, and 
humane : both men and women are remarkably bafh- 
ful. When afked to ling (their notes are wild and 
drawling, having a flow cadence, from forte to 
piano) or dance, they ever anfiver, that they can do 
neither without drinking freely, for they are afhamed 
until they are intoxicated. Like all people in forude 
and uncultivated a date, they are pafficnately fond of 
fpirituous liquors, and, I am inclined to believe, pre- 
.fer that which from its ftrength will inebriate them the 
fooneit. Hence it appears that they are not afhamed 
of being drunk, and in fact their religion promotes it, 
for a feliival would not be much elleemed that was 
unattended with a hearty caroufe. 

I conceive, inftances of remarkable longevity are 
very rare : 1 have heard of one man who was laid to 
be more than five lcore ; but, as I have never met 
with any of them that appeared fo old, or that could 
tell his age, for they keep no account of it, I am in¬ 
clined to doubt the fa£t. In a late excurfion with 
Mr. Grant into the hills, we few an old woman, 
who was' faid to be of a great age ; fhe was a relation 
to a chief, whofe houfe we were at; and bavin*? 
taken a cheerful glafs, with his wives and daughter, 
of liquors which Mr. Giant had carried up to give 
them, fhe fet him the example of finging and danc¬ 
ing to us; in which fhe was followed by the chief 
and two of his youngeft wives, who were at . the 
time far from fober. When we had dined, the meat 
that remained was given to them; of which, the fa¬ 
mily being affembled, they thankfully partook, and 
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made indubitably a more luxurious meal than they 
ever had before. We took a route in which no Eu¬ 
ropean had been; and Mr. Grant , to reconcile them 
to fo novel a light, as well as to Conciliate their 
attachment, carried up a variety of prefents of 
clothes, beads, and looking-glafles, which he diftri- 
buted with money to every family in all the villages 
we paffed, and thus left them the moft acceptable 
memorials of their vifitors. 

Ehaugidpore > June 27, 1792. 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS 

ON THE ' 

SPIKENARD OF THE ANTIENTS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


XTEARLY at the time when the refult of my firft 
inquiries concerning fpikenard was publifhed 
in the fecond volume of our Afiatic Ref ear dies, there 
appeared in the Phllofophical Tranfaflmis an account 
of the Andropogon Jwarancuja , the fpecimen of 
which Dr. Bhme had received from hucnow , and 
which he fuppofes to be the true huiick nard of Diaf- 
cor'ides and Galen. Having more than once read 
his arguments with pleafure, but not with convi&ion, 
I feel it incumbent on me to date my. reafons for dif- 
fenting from the learned phyfician with all the free¬ 
dom of a fearcher for truth, but without any diminu¬ 
tion of that refpeft to which his knowledge and can¬ 
dor ju lily entitle him; 

In the firft place, there is a .paftage in Dr. 
Blands paper, which I could not but read with fur- 
prife ; not becaufe it is erroneous or difpucabie (for 
nothing can be more certain) but becaufe it is deci¬ 
sive againft the very propofition which the writer 
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endeavours to fupport. “ Diofcorides mentions the 
“ Syriack nard,” fays the Do£tor, “ as a fpecies dif- 
<( ferent from the Indian, which was certainly brought 
“ from fome of the remote parts of India ; for both he 
** and Galen , by way of fixing more precifely the 
“ country whence it came, call it alfo GangitesR 
We may add, that Ptolemy, who, though not a 
profefied natural!ft, had opportunities in Egypt of 
converting with Indian merchants on every thing 
remarkable in this country, diflinguifhes Rangantati 
as producing the true fpikenard ; and it is from the 
borders of that very diftrift, if we believe modern 
Indians , that the people of Butan bring it yearly into 
B’ngal *. Now, it is not contended that the 
new fpecies of Andropc.gon (if it be a new fpecies) 
may be the Indick nard of Diofcorides f , be- 
c r.ife it was found by Mr. Blane in a remote part 
pf India (for that folkary fatft would have proved 
nothing) ; but it is learnedly ar.d elaborately urged, 
that it mujl be the true Indian fpikenard, becaufe it 
differs only in the length of the flalks from the nard 
of Gracias ; which, according to him, is the only 
fpecies of nardus exported from India, and which re- 
fembles a dried specimen feen by Ruwphins, and 
brought, he fays, among other countries, from 
Macron, or the ancient Gadrofia ; the very country 
where, according to Arrian, the true nard grew in 
abundance ; for t£ the Phenicians f he fays, ** collected 
a plemiiul ffcore of it j and fo much of it was tram^ 
pled under foot by the army, that a flrong per- 
“ fume was diffufed on all frees of them.” Now 


* PtoUndt difhngtie le canton At Rbandamar cotta, en ce qu* 
rmirnit !a plante, que nous appellons Spicnard ce qui pent con 
venn- \Rangamati ; et ties diffe rentes el'peces, V Indian eft bien 1 
plus eftim6e. ft’A,. Ann q . Geogr. Ind 81 

+ Pf' P°* hur gh with great reafon, fnppotes it to be the Mwn 
tflHd Amropogon,of Koenig, who mentions the roots as odoriferou 
when fpnnklcd with water. See Rttz, iii. Pafcic 43 and v. at. 
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there is a fingular coincidence of circumftances ; for 
our Andropogon was difcovered by the fcent of its 
roots, when they were crufhed by the horfes and ele¬ 
phants in a hunting party of the Pazir Afufuddaulah; 
fo that, on the whole, it mufi he the fame with the 
plant mentioned by Arrian: but it may be argued, I 
think, more conclufively, that a plant, growing with 
great luxuriance in Gadrojia , or Macron , which the 
LJodtor admits to be a maritime province of Perfia , 
could not pofiibly be the fame with a plant confined 
to remote parts of India ; fo that, if Garcias , Humph - 
ius, and Arrian be fuppofed to have meant the fame 
fpecies of nard, it was evidently different from that of 
biofcorides and Galen. The refpeftable writer, with 
whole opinions I make fo free, but from no other mo¬ 
tive than a love of truth, feems aware of a little geo¬ 
graphical difficulty from the weflern pofition of Ma¬ 
cron-, for he firft makes it extend to the river Indus , 
and then infers, from the long march weftward and 
the diftrefs of Alexander's army, fubiequent to the dif- 
covery of the fpikenard, that it mu ft have grown in 
the more eaftern part of the defert, and confequently 
on the very borders of India j but, even if we allow 
Gadrojia , or Gadrofis, to have been the fame track of 
land with Macron ^though the limits of all the pro¬ 
vinces in Perfia have been confiderably changed) yet 
the frontier of India could never with any propriety 
be carried fo far to the weft; for not only the Oritte 
and Arabitw, but, according to Mela, the whole pro¬ 
vince of jiriana were between Gadrofis and the In¬ 
dus j and, though Macron (for fo the word.fhould be 
written) may have been annexed to India by fuch 
whimfical geographers as the lurks , who give the 
name of Wide Indians to the Perfians of Aracbfia , 
and of Yellow Indians to the Arabs of Yemen , yet the 
river Indus , with the countries of Sind and Multan on 
both fides of it, has ever been considered by the Per¬ 
fians and Arabs as the weftern limits of Hind or India-, 

H 2 
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and Arrrnn himfelf exprefsly names the Indus as its 
known boundary. Let Gadrofis, however, be Macrdn, 
and ]et Macrdn be an Indian province, yet it never 
could have been a remote part of India in refpect of 
Europe or Egypt, and, confequently, was not meant 
by Galen or Diofcorides, when they defcribed the true 
fpikenard. It muff be admitted, that, if the Siree of 
Rumphius , which differs little from the nardus of Gar - 
cius, which correfponds for the moft part with the new 
Andropogon, was ever brought from the province of 
Macrdn, they were all three probably the fame plant 
with the nard oi Arrian ; but, unfortunately, Rimiphi- 
tis thought of no country lefs than of Perjia, and of 
no province lefs than of Macrdn $ for he writes* very 
diftinftly, both in his L,a,tin and his Dutch columns, 
that the plant in qneftion grows in Machdn, which 
he well knew to be one of [he Moluccas *, I am far 
from intending to give pain, by detecting this trifling 
miflake j and, as I may have made many of greater 
confequence, I fhall be truly obliged to any man who 
will let me right with good manners, the {acred laws 
of which ought never to be violated in a literary de¬ 
bate, except when fome petulant aggreflor has forfeited 
all claim to refpe£t. 

Arrian himfelf can by ho means be underftood to 
affert that the Indian fpikenard grew in Perjia ; for 
his words ar e a Jragrant root of nard j , where the 
omifiion of the definite articles implies rather a nard, 
than the nard , or the moft celebrated fpecies of ir. ; 
f nd it feems very clear, that the Greeks ufed that 
foreign word generically for odoriferous plants of dif- 


.. * 1^' fiores f ;e pe, imrao vnljro fere, obft'rvantiir in vetuftts.-.SiV« 
nipmbus, qui in Tcrnata^ MoUra^ et Madtian crefcuBL Vol# £, 
Lib. 8. Cap. 24. p. s 8al * 
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ferent natural orders : but Arrian in truth was- a 
mere compiler; and his credit, even as a civil hifto- 
rian, feems liable to fo much doubt, that it cannot be 
fafe to rely on him for any fa£t in the hiftory of na¬ 
ture. “ We cannot,” fays the judicious and accurate 
Strabo, “ give ealy credence to the generality even of 
“ cotemporary writers concerning Alexander , whofe 
“ fame was aftonilhingly high, and whofe hiftorians, 
“ preferring wonders to truth, wrote with fecure negli- 
<c gence ; well knowing, chat, as the fartheft limits of 
“ Afia were the feene of his actions, their aflertions 
“ could hardly be difproved.”. Now Arrian % princi¬ 
pal authority was Arijlobulus of CaJJ'andra , whofe writ¬ 
ings were little prized by the ancients, and who not 
only afierted, “ that Gadrojis produced very tall 
** myrrh-1 rees, with the gum of which the PJtemciam 
“ loaded many beafts” (notwithstanding the flatighter 
of them, from the diftrefs of the whole army) but, 
with the fancy of a poet detcribing the neft of a phtc- 
nix, placed myrrh , incenfe, and cajjia, with cinnamon, 
and fpikewrd itfelf, even in the wilds of Arabia .—■ 
“ The fruitful nets of Arabia,” fays Arrian, “tempted 
“ the king of Macedon to form a deiign of invading 
<£ it j for he had been allured that myrrh and frank- 
41 incenfe were colledted from the trees of that coun- 
ee try; that cinnamon was procured from one of its 
“ Hi rubs; and that its meadows produced fpontane- 
<l oully abundance of JpikenardP Herodotus , in¬ 
deed, had heard of cinnamon in Arabia , where the 
laurus, to the bark of which we now give that 
name, was, 1 verily believe - , never feen : * even the 
myrrh-tree does not feeni to have been a native of 
Arabia ; and the public are now infoi med that it was 
tranfplanted from Abyffmian forelts, and has not 
flourifhed on the oppolite lliore; but, whatever be 
the countries of myrrh and cinnamon, we may be cer¬ 
tain that any learned Arab would laugh at us ; if we 
were to tell him that the Sumbuhi J Hind grew wild 
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in abundance on the plains of Tah&niah. It fee m3 a 
bold allegation of Garcias , that he has exhibited 
* £ the only fpecies of nardus known in India, either 
**. for conlumption by the natives, or for exportation 
f * to Per/m and Arabia.” If lie meant that any 
plant was either ufed in this country or exported 
from it by (he name of nard, he had been fhrangely 
deceived ; and if lie meant, that it was the only frag¬ 
rant grais ufed here as a medicine, or as a, perfume, 
his error was yet more grofs. But, whatever his 
meaning might have been, if the nard of Garcias and 
of Arrian was one and the lame plant, it is wonder¬ 
ful that it ever fhould have been exported to Pet fa 
and Arabia , where it grew, we are told, in fo great 
abundance. The nard of Arabia was, probably, the 
Audropvgnn Schananthus, which is a native of that 
country ; but, even if we fuppole that the fpike- 
nard of India was a reed or a gra fs , we lb all never be 
able ro diftinguifh it among the many Indian fpecies 
of Cypints, Andropogon, Schrenus, Car ex, and other 
genera of thofe natural orders, which here form a 
wildernefs of fiveets ; and fbme of which have not 
only fragrant roots, but even jpikes to the ancient and 
modern fenles of that emphatical word ; one of them, 
which I never have i'een in blofibni, but fuppofe from 
its appearance to be a Schetms, is even called Ca¬ 
nard ct, and its dry root has a moll agreeable odour; 
another, which Tiheede names Balaca, or Ramacc'iam, 
or White Irheli, and which Barman thought a variety 
of the Schenanthus, is a confiderable article, it feems, 
of Indian commerce, and therefore, cultivated with 
diligence, but lefs efteemed than the black fort, or 
Carabala, which has a more fragrant root, and affords 
an extremely odoriferous oil*. All thofe plants would. 


* 12 Horr. Malab. tab. 12 and 9 H. M. p. i 4i . See alfo the 
Flora Irulic a, and a note from Herman on the valuable oil of 
Seree* 
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perhaps, have been called wards by the anticnts; and 
all of them have fir on get pretenfions to the appella¬ 
tion of the truefpikenard, than the Febrifuge Andro - 
pogon, which the Hindus of Behdr do not ufe as a 
perfume. After all, it is affirming a fad without 
proof, to affert that Indian fpikenard was evidently 
gramineous; and, furely, that fad is not proved by 
the word arifta , which is conceived to be of a Gre¬ 
cian origin, though never applied in the fame fenfe 
by the Greeks themfelves, who perfedly well knew 
what was beji for mankind in the vegetable fyftem, 
and for what gift they adored the goddefs of Fleujis. 
The Roman poets (and poets only cited by Dn, 
Plane , though natural!fts alio are mentioned) were 
fond of the word arifta, becaufe it was very conve¬ 
nient at the clofe of an hexameter, where we gene¬ 
rally, if not conftantly, find it; as Homer declares in 
Lucian, that he began his Iliad with MS»*, becaufe it 
was the firfl commodious word that prefen ted itfelf, 
and is introduced laughing at a profound critic, who 
difcovered in that Angle word an epitome of tire 
whole poem on the wrath of Achilles, Such poets 
as Ovid and La £tant his, defcribed plants which they 
never had feen, as they defcribed the neft of the 
phoenix, which never exifled, from their fancy alone; 
and their defcriptions ought not lerioufly to be ad¬ 
duced as authorities on a queftion merely botanical ; 
but, if all the naturalifts of Greece and Italy had con¬ 
curred in alluring us that the nard of India bore an 
ear or fpike, without naming the fource of their own 
information, they would have deferved no credit 
whatever; becaufe not one of them pretends to 
have feen the frefh plant; and they have not even 
agreed among themfelves, whether its virtues refi- 
ded in the root, or in the hufky haves and ftalks that 
were united with it. Pietro della P'alle, the rnoft 
learned and accomplished of eaftern travellers, does 
not feem to have known the Indian fpikenard, though 
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he mentions it more than once by the obfblete nartid 
of Spigonardo ; but he introduces a Sumhd from 
Khatd, or a part of China, which he had feen dry, 
and endeavours to account for the Arabic name in 
the following manner:—“ Since the Khatdian Sum -- 
“ hulC %s he, “ is not a /pike, but a root, it was 
“ probably fo named, becaufe the word Sunibul may 
“ fignify, in a large acceptation, not only the {pike, 
“ but the whole plant, whatever herb or grafs may be 
“ fown ; as the Arabic di&ionary*, entitled Kamus, 
appears to indicate.” The paflage to which he 
alludes is thus :—“ Sunibulf fays the author of the 
Kamus, * i is an odoriferous plant, the ftrongeft of 
“ which is the Siiri, and the weakeft the Hindi ; 
“ but the Sunibul of Mm has the name of nardin” 
I fuggefted in my former paper, and lhall repeat in 
this, that the Indian fpikenard, as it is gathered for 
tile, is in fact the whole plant; but there is a better 
realbn why the name Sunibul has been applied to it. 
By the way, Della Valle failed, as he tells, along the 
coaft of Mac ran, which he too fuppofes to have been 
a part of Gedrofla ; but he never had heard that it 
produced Indian fpikenard, though the Perflans were 
fully acquainted with' that province; for he would 
not have omitted fb curious a fadt in his correfpon- 
dence with a learned phyfician of Naples, for whofe 
fake he was particularly inqmfitive concerning the 
drugs of Afta. It is much to be wiflied, that he had 
been induced to make a fliort excurfion into the 
plains of Miter an, where he might have found, that 
the wonderful tree which Arrian places in them, with 
flowers like violets, and with thorns of fuch force and 


_ * Giacche ii Sowboi del Catsio eradice e non e Spign, potremmo 
dire, che cofi s'i chiami, perche forie la patola Smnbol pofla pm 
iargamente tign.ficare non iolo la ipiga, ma tuttu la plants dt ogni 
erba b biada, che fi femini; come par, che it Cumin, vocabolario 
Jralico, ne tlia Indizio. ten. iS di Baghdad. 
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magnitude, as to keep wild beafis in captivity, and to 
transfix men on korfeback who rode by them incautioujly , 
was no more, probably, than a Mimofa, the blo|ibms 
of which Tefembled violets in nothing but in having 
an agreeable fcent. 

Let m return to the -drabs, by whom Diofcorides 
was trail'llated with affiftance (which the wealth of a 
great prince will always pur chafe.) from learned Greeks , 
and who know the Indian lpikenard better than any 
European, by the name of SttmbuhCl Hmd. It is no 
wonder that they-fe prefen t it as weaker in fcent and 
in power than the Sumbul of the Lower Afia, which, 
unlefs my fmell be uncommonly defective, is a ftrong 
Valerian ', efpeciaily as they.could only have ufed the 
dry nard of India, which lofcs much of its odour be¬ 
tween Ranp&r and Calcutta* One queftion only re¬ 
mains (if it be a queftion) whether the Sumbulul Hind 
be the true Ittdidn fpikenard ? for in that cafe, we 
know the plant to be of the natural order, which Lift¬ 
mens calls aggregate. Since the publication of my 
paper on this iubjedt, I put a fair and plain queftion 
Severally to three or four Muffehnan physicians: 
“ What is the Indian name of the plant which the 
** Arabs call Sumbuhil Hind?” They all anfwered, 
bur fome with more readinefs than others, datamansL 
After a pretty long interval, I Chewed them the hjpikes 
(as they are called) of Jdtamansi, and alked, what 
was the Arabic name of that Indian drag ? They all 
anfwered readily, Sumbul a’l Hmd. The lame evi¬ 
dence may be obtained in this country by any other 
European who fecks it ; and if among twelve native 
phyficians, veried in Arabian and Indian philology, a 
fingle man (hould, after due conficktarion, give dif¬ 
ferent anfwers, 1 will cheerfully fbbmic to the Roman 
judgment of non liquet ; my own inquiries having 
convinced me, that the Indian fpikenard of Diofcorides 
is the Sumbulul Hind; and that the Sumbulul Hind 
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is the Jatamami of Amarfinh . I am perfuaded, that 
the true nard is a fpecies of Valerian produced in the 
mqft remote and billy parts of India ; fuch as Nepal, 
Morang , and But an, near which Ptolemy fixes its na¬ 
tive foil. The commercial agents of the Deami'afa 
call it alfo Pampi; and, by their account, the dried 
fpecimens which look like the tails of ermines, rife 
from the ground, refemhling ears of gteen wheat , both 
in form and colour; a fa£t which perfectly accounts 
for the names Stachys, Spica, Sumbul , and Khujhah, 
which Greeks, Romans, Arabs , and Per fans have 
given to the drug, though it is not- properly a fpihei 
and not merely a root , but the whole plant, which the 
natives gather for fale, before the radical leaves, of 
which the fibres only remain after a few months, have 
unfolded themfelves from the bafe of the ftem. It is 
ufed, fay the Butan agents, as a perfume, and in me¬ 
dicinal unguents, but with other fragrant fubftances, 
the fcent and power of which it is thought to increafe: 
as a medicine, they add, it is principally efteemed for 
complaints in the bowels. Though confiderable quan¬ 
tities of Jatamami are brought in the caravans from 
Butan, yet the living plants, by a law of the country, 
cannot be exported without a licenfe from the fove- 
reign j and the late Mr. Purling, on receiving this 
intelligence, obligingly wrote, for my fatisfaction, to 
the Devardja , requeuing him to fend eight of ten 
of the plants to Rangpur: ten were accordingly 
fent in pots from 'VaffMan , with as many of the 
natives to lake care of them, under a chief, who 
brought a written anlwer from the Rhja of Butan j 
but that prince made a great merit of having com¬ 
plied with fuch a requett; and my friend had the 
trouble of entertaining the meffenger and his train for 
feveral weeks in his own houfe, which they feem 
to have left with relustance. An account of this 

tranfa&ion was contained in one of the laft letters 
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that Mr. Purling lived to write; but, as all the plants 
withered before they could reach Calcutta , and as 
inquiries of greater importance engaged all my time, 
there was an end of my endeavours to procure the 
frefh Jatamans:, though not of my convi&ion, that 
it is the true nard of the antients . 


( to 9 ) 
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DHANE'SA, • OR INDIAN BUCEROS. 


"BY LIEUT. CHARLES WHITE. 


COMMUNICATED BY LIEUT. FRASER. 


'jpHERE are two diftindl Ipecies of this bird; one 
called Bctgma Dunnafe, and the other Putteal 
Dunnafe. 


I fli all fir ft treat of the Bregma, which is divided 
into two kinds j the fpecific marks of which I ihalj 
hereafter mention. 


The Bregma Dunnafe is a very remarkable bird, 
and, I believe, has not hitherto been defcribed. As 
far as lies in my power, I {hall endeavour to refcue it 
from a fituation fo unworthy the diftin&ion it has a 
ftrong claim to among the curious produ&ions of 
nature. 


It may be neceffary to premife, that the names of 
Mack-horned and white-homed are given by myfelf, the 
natives not making any diltinction between them, I 
have bellowed upon them tbefe names from the dif¬ 
ference of the bales of their horns. 


Black-horned, Bregma Dunnafe, with a large double 
beak, or a large beak furmounted by a horn fliaped 
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like the upper mandible, which gives it the appear¬ 
ance of a double beak. The horn is hollow ; at 
the bafe brown, with a broad edging of black» 
quite hard; a black mark runs from about one inch 
from the bale to the point of the horn, very irregu¬ 
lar in its breadth, in the centre reaches to the junc¬ 
tion of the horn with the upper mandible; upper 
and Lower mandible ferrated, and Separate trom each 
other about three inches in the middle ot the beak 
longitudinally; upper mandible marked with black at 
Its junction with the head* which part is quite hard ; 
immediately below this the lower mandible has a 
large black mark, which appears on both tides, and 
joins at the bottom ; joining to this, and covering the 
bafe of the lower mandible, is about an inch of white 
fhriveiled fkin; between thefe, at the edge of the 
mandible, is a fmall brown fpOt covered llightly 
with feathers; the reft of the beak and born cream- 
colour, patched with yellow, except the point, which 
is much whiter; the noftril placed at a fmall diftance 
from the head, in the junction of the horn with the 
beak : head, neck, back, and coverts ot the tail, 
black; breaft, belly, thighs, and coverts of the 
vent, white; fcapulars, greater and leffer coverts of 
the wings, black, varying to a greenilh tinge; under 
coverts of the wings, white; primaries, white at 
their bafe, then black, with three inches of white at 
their ends; fecondaries, nearly the fame; tertials 
black; a few white feathers on the outward edge ot 
the wing, juIt below the llioulder; tail cuneiform, 
two middle feathers black, longer than the reft, 
which are white, four on each tide crefted, clofe; 
the feathers extending a little way down the neck ; 
eye, fpeciilum black, irides reddidi brown; th'e 
cheek immediately round the eye, and extending 
from the beak to the ear, devoid of feathers, con¬ 
futing of a fhrivelled fkin, which is nearly black ; 
ear-featheie about an inch long, extending partly 
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acrofs the head ; tongue fliort, formed like a dart, 
with the ears of the barb raifed above the fhaft; near 
the epiglottis it fwells to the fixe of a fmall nutmeg, 
which part is perforated ; when the mouth is open, 
a black and brown knob appears below the upper 
mandible, rifing from its bale to an inch be¬ 
yond its apparent jua&ion with the head ; legs and 
feet black, tinged with brown and dirty white ; 
claws large and flrong, three in front, and one be¬ 
hind ; length, upon an average, from the forehead to 
the tip of the tail, two feet eight inches ; extent, three 
feet two inches. 

White-horned Bregma Dunnafe, agreeing with the 
former in defcnption, except in the following par¬ 
ticulars : the h6rn in thefe is generally fmaller, and 
blunter at the point, and at the bafe it is foft, confift- 
jng of a membraneous fubftance; the ground white, 
marked with crimion; the fkin, which covers the 
bafe of the lower mandible, is very differently fhaped, 
and is much ifained with crimfon ; only a linall fpot 
of black upon the upper mandible, where it joins the 
head, which jun< 5 tion is foft; eye black, thefkin round 
the eye, extending to the ear, white, marked with 
criinfon : the ear-feathers form a curve, beginning 
in the centre of the black mark of the lower ^mandH. 
ble, running along it, and rifing above the ear, where 
it joins the crcit. In fome I have obferved the 
white tail-feathers marked in the web with black at 
their bafe. Thefe birds in fize are rather fmaller than 
the firft. 

Put teal Dunnafe, with a double beak, or horn, 
upon the upper mandile, over which it curves about 
half way, bafe hid in feathers; horn black, except at 
the lower edge, near the point, which is brown ; the 
upper mandible black in the middle, lhaded off to 
white at the point; lower mandible the fame, white 
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at the bottom, both ferrated ; a final I black projection 
from the bottom of the lower mandible crefted, cine* 
reous, tinged with brown ; the feathers, from the eye 
to an inch over the beak, iron-grey, dafhed with 
brown; ear-feathers dark iron-grey, forming a curve 
from the lower parr of the eye, extending nearly a- 
crofs the head, under the creft ; back grey ; neck the 
fame, much lighter ; breaft, belly, thighs, and coverts 
of the vent, white; coverts of the tail, greyifh brown ; 
feapulars, greater and leffer coverts of the wings, lead- 
colour; primaries at the bafe of the web, black, then 
dark grey, edged with white; each primary white at 
the end, near an inch; fecondaries nearly the fame; 
tertiai greyifh brown; under coverts of the wings 
white; tail cuneiform, very long, two middle feathers 
reddifh brown,' longer that the reft, which are ferru¬ 
ginous, tipt with near an inch of white, above which 
is a mark much larger, black; eye, fpeculura black, 
h ides reddifh brown ; from the beak to the ear-fea¬ 
thers, and round the eye, bare; this part is black ; 
legs and feet black, marked with dirty white at the 
joints’;, claws large and itrong; length two feet five 
inches, from the rip of the beak to the tip of the tail; 
extent two feet four inches. 

The laft of thefe birds is to be met with in almofl 
every part of the country, more particularly where 
there are jungles. 1 have feen a variety of them at 
Burrugong in Sircar Sarun, where, infix ad of the horn, 
they had a large knob at the bafe of the beak, very 
much refembhng that of a wild goofe. The one I 
have attempted to give a delcription of, was brought 
to me at Midnafore , in which province, and the ex¬ 
tending hilly country, they abound. I have fetn 
them in the vicinity of Sheergotly. 

The BiCgma Dimna/e chiefly inhabits the weftern 
range of hills, extending from Neelgur through Ma- 
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hurhinge, Midnapore , Ramgur , Rotas , towards Bid- 
%}gur. Tn Ratngur, I have been informed by an In¬ 
tel iigent perfon, they are to be feen in abundance. He 
told me that he had feen crowds of them on th zpeepul- 
trees, the berry of which they feed upon at times.— 
Their note, or voice, in concert, has a ftrong refemb- 
lance to the mournful cries of monkies, for which this 
perfon, deceived by the found, at flrft,took them,— 
The place where 1 met .with them was at Midnapore, 
in the jungles adjacent to which they are to be found 
from the month of November to the month of March 
only; at which time they retire to the hills to breed, 
I Ihould have been highly pleafed could my curiofity 
have been gratified in the enquiries I made refpedting 
the (Economy of this extraordinary bird j but the 
people I had to deal with were poor ignorant'folk, 
from whom I could gain but little information: X 
therefore can do little more than afcertain one curious 
fadl, and difplay fome qualities of the bird, which 
may hereafter be of benefit, if thoroughly inveftigated 
by fome perfon of medical ikill. 

Thefe birds have a mo ft remarkable appearance 
when in the adt of flying, from the great fize of their 
beaks and length of tail. I have feen feveral of them 
in this flate; and a more uncouth object I never be¬ 
held. The beak, which forms the moft prominent 
feature in this ftrange bird, may be confidered as 
one of the moft uncommonly curious among the fea¬ 
thered tribe. The Toucan, the Spoonbill , the Pelica?t, 
the Dodo , and others, certainly claim the attention of 
the naturalift; but in my humble opinion the Bagmit 
has merits far fuperior, on the ground of rarity. _The 
largeft beak I ever faw was produced from a birdlhot 
at a place called Kullar , about nine miles from Midna¬ 
pore. The following is the meafurement; 
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Length of the beak in a flraight line from its juno Inches, 
tiou with the head - - - 8- 

Length of the horn from the bafc to the point - 

Depth of the whole beak, including the horn, near 4^ 

The horn to its junction with the upper mandible %% 

Each mandible in the centre of the beak , 1 

Pittance from the point of the horn to the point of the beak 3 

It may be proper to obferve here, that the beak 
forms a much greater curve than the horn* the point 
of which is parallel to its junction with the beak; 
whereas the point of the beak conies down an inch and 
a quarter below the lower mandible* The following 
is the meafurement of the bird ro which thisbeajf be¬ 
longed. 


Length from the forehead to the tip of the tail 

Circumference in the thiekeft part 

Neck, from the chin to the flioulder 

Body, from the flioulder to the rump 

Tai 1, from t he ru m p to t h e point 

Height and breadth of the head 

Circumference of the neck in the middle 

Length of the wing when clofed 

Ditto w hen open - 

Extent when expanded from dp to tip 

Length of the legs - 

Ditto of the toe s * 

Ditto of the claws (iargefl) 

Circumference of the legs 


Feet* Inch* 
z 9 
o 15 
* o 6 
1 a 
1 1 


o 

o 

1 

I 

3 

Q 

O 

O 
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if 
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I’have to regret that I did not weigh this bird: 
indeed at the time I had no idea that 1 fhould attempt 
the defeription of it $ I can only therefore venture to 
guefs that it might weigh about fix or leven pounds. 
I took a drawing of the bird, which has enabled me 
to give the above account. 

1 endeavoured to acquire fome information from 
the bird-catchers refpedting the ufe of the horn, upon 
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the idea that Nature forms.no thing in vain ; but all that 
I could learn was unfat isfadtory, and amounted to 
little more than this: one of the beaks was brought 
to me with the horn very mueh worn at the point, 
which they told me proceeded from the bird’s link¬ 
ing it againft the trees; but for what particular pur- 
pofe they fo applied it, they could give no clear ac¬ 
count. 

But what may be probably deemed the raoft ex¬ 
traordinary circumflance relating to this curious bird, 
is its feeding upon the nux vomica. This is a point 
which I have been able clearly to afcertain. One of 
thefe birds, purchafed by Capt. John Campbell , was 
opened, by his orders, before leveral refpedtable gen¬ 
tlemen at Midnapore ; and in its craw were found 
leveral feeds of the nux vomica. With refpedt to my 
own obfervation, I have had only one opportunity of 
feeing the contents of the craw, which was that of the 
bird lhot at Kullar. Nothing was found in it but the 
remains of an egg, and fome weeds: but to carry on 
the enquiry, that I might be able fafely to affert what 
appeared to me a circumflance of great curiofity, I 
afked the bird-catchers what thefe birds fed upon.—• 
They very particularly mentioned a fruit called coocltla. 
Agreeably to my dire&ions, they brought it to me.— 
It was about the fize of a lime, of an orange colour, 
with a*very hard Ikin, Alining and almoft fmooth ; it 
contained a pulpous fubftance, diftindt and feparate 
from the Aiell. Converllng fince with a man who had 
been in Major Crawford? s corps at Jslda , who had 
feen great numbers of thefe birds in the fur rounding 
hilly country, I enquired of him what they fed upon. 
He laid, fomeumes upon the berry of the peepul-ntt ; 
but that the food they afFedted moft, and with which 
they were mofl delighted, was the coochla ; which he 
laid was to be had in every ba%ar. He brought me 
lorne of it. It proved to be the true nux vormca^ 
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which, from an account given to me by a native, is 
produced from the fruit above mentioned. The pul- 
fans fubftance drying, leaves one, two, and fometimes 
three of the fiat feeds, which are known as the nux vo¬ 
mica : and this agrees with the account given of it by 
Cafper Newman, in his Chemical Works ; who fays, 
“ Nux vomica , fo called, is not a nut, but the feed of 
“ a fruit, like an orange, growing in the Eajl Indies.” 
The tree which produces the coochla , abounds in the 
range of weftern hills before mentioned : it varies in 
its fize: fometimes attains to a confiderable height ; 
has a leaf nearly fhaped like a heart. It appears from 
what I have (aid, that thefe birds feed not only upon 
the feed, when it has arrived at a ftate of maturity, 

‘ but that they alfo eat it in the ftate it was brought to 
me by the bird-catchers j and, that when the coochla 
is not to be had, they refort to other food. Thefe 
birds, at particular feafons, grow very fat j and this 
feafon appears to be when the fruit of 'he m/x vomica 
prevails,—about the month of December. The one 
before mentioned, fhot at Kullar , was killed in that 
month, and was very fat. The natives make ufe of 
the fat, arid alfo of the flefh and bones, as a medicine. 
They apply both fjpecies to this purpofe. The cales 
they ufe it in are, in the contractions, which fometimes 
proceed from catching cold after the profufe ule of 
mercury : it is applied to alleviate and remove violent 
pains, that often fucceed venereal complaints, called 
by the natives Gut tea he A%ar : it is alio ufed by the 
natives in very cold weather, when the pores of the 
fkin are affe&ed} for, being in its nature extremely 
hot, in this cafe it caufes a free perfpiration. Tha 
Btegma is preferred to the Puiteal, as being deemed 
more efficacious. The mode they apply it in is this: 
they reduce the fat to an ointment, at the fame time 
mixing with it every kind of fpice, pepper, cloves, 
cardamums, &c, the fiefh is alfo mixed in the fame 
manner. The ointment is rubbed into the part at- 
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fe&ed every night when they go to Deep, and a cer¬ 
tain portion of the meat is eaten in the morning rif- 
ing: the gall is alfo ufed by the native women in 
cafes of fterility:—they take it either infufed in wa¬ 
ter, or mix it with their Pawns ; and of the efficacy of 
this they have the firmed: reliance, under Providence* 
I enquired of the perfon who gave me this account, 
whether he had ever known-any one who had been 
bene fitted by this medicine : he told me that he was 
acquainted with a man who had 11 fed it in contrac¬ 
tions of his limbs, and that this perfon declared he 
had derived great advantage from the application.— 
At any rate, it is certainly an opinion generally adopted 
by the natives, that it is of great ufe in the cafes I have 
mentioned. With every one with whom I have con¬ 
verted, the medicinal properties of this extraordinary 
bird are held in the higheft eftimation; they fpeak of 
it with a degree of admiration bordering on enthufi- 
afm. Thus I have endeavoured, from the flight 
ability I poflefled, to bring forward to public notice 
one of the moft curious birds I have ever feen or 
heard of. Some allowance, I truft, will be made, 
from the confideration that this is my firit eflay : per¬ 
haps I fhould never have made the attempt but from 
having taken a drawing of the bird, and having heard 
of its feeding upon the mix vomica: thefe circum- 
ftances induced me to give the above account.—■ 
Wolf, in his defcription of Ceylon, has the following 
words: “ a very rare fpecies too of cock is found here, 
“ called Double-billed : this has a white double bill, 
** which is almoft as large as the bird itfelf.” ft 
is by no means improbable that this may be the 
fame bird which I have given an account of: the 
beak of the Ba-gma Dunnafe, particularly when in the 
ad of flying, appears to be as large as the bird itfelf; 
the depth in meafurement is nearly the fame. It is 
impoflible to form any reafonable conjecture refpeCt- 
ing the ufe of the horn: that fome it muft have, may 
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naturally be fuppofed j but what, muft be left to 
the future inveftigation of fome one whofe lituation 
will afford him full opportunity of making the in¬ 
quiry : it is certainly an object worthy of attention j 
more particularly fo, as tending to elucidate the wif- 
dom of the Supreme Being, who undoubtedly creates 
nothing in vain. 


REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Though the genus of the Dhanifa be already 
known to our naturalifts by the appellations of Buce- 
ros , Calao, and Hornbill ; and though even the feve- 
ral fpecies be diftinguiflied, I believe, with exa&nefs, 
yet we are obliged to Lieut. White for a complete 
defcription of fo extraordinary a bird, and for our 
knowledge of the fmgular fafds which he firft made 
public. The hollow protuberance at the bafe of the 
upper mandible, has been fuppofed, with reafon, by 
Count Glka , to feme as a receptacle for nmrijhmmt ; 
and the natives, I find, confider it as a natural ciftern 
to fupply the bird with water in the dry feafon, and 
on its long excurfions; whence the name of Dhanefa , 
or Lord of Wealthy may poffibly have been given to 
it. The Count had been informed that it was no 
other than the Garuda of Indian Mythologies ; but 
the Pandits unanimoufly affure me, that, by the word 
Garuda , they mean in common difcourfe the Gridhra , 
or King of Vuliures ; and they have a curious le¬ 
gend of a young (faruda , or Eagle, who burned his 
wings by foaring too near the fun, on which he had 
fixed his eyes. The bird of Vifknu is in faff wholly 
mythological; and I have feen it painted in the form 
of a boy with an Eagle’s plumage. As to the Cuchila 
(for fo is the word written and corre< 91 y pronounced) 
it is, no doubt, the Strychnos mix,.vomica, or Colu~ 
brim , for they are now thought fpecifically the fajpe, 
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The leaves and fruit of both the •varieties were brought 
to me by a Brahmen as thofe of the Cuchilal j and he 
repeated a Sanfcrit verle, in which it was called Vana - 
raja, or King of the Forejl: but, according to an ap¬ 
proved comment on the Amaracbjh , it has four other 
names, amongft which Culaca■ is the fmootheft; fo 
that the firft true fpecies of this genus may be named 
Strychnos Culaca , and the fecond Strychnos Cataca ; 
by which denomination it is mentioned in the Laws 
of Menu, where allufian is made to the Indian prac¬ 
tice of clearing water, by bruifing one of the feeds, and 
cafting it into the jar, where , fays Koenig , all impuri¬ 
ties are in a few moments frecipitated } and the water 
becomes perfectly limpid. 
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OM THE 

ISLANDS NANCOWRY AND COMARTY, 


BY LIEUT. R. H. COLEBROOKE. 


T'HE ifland of Nancowry, or Saury , as it is Ibmc- 
times called, is nearly centrically fituated among 
the Nicobar ides. Its length may be about eight 
miles, and its breadth nearly equal. The ifland of 
Comarty , which is near it, is more ex ten five, but does 
not perhaps contain more folid land, being exca¬ 
vated by a very large bay from the lea. The ipace 
between thefe two iflands forms a capacious and ex¬ 
cellent harbour, the eaftern entrance of which is Ihel- 
tered by another ifland, called Trtkui , lying at the 
diftance of about a league. The inlet from the weft 
is narrow, but fufficiently deep to admit the largeft 
fhips when the wind is fair. 

The Danes have long maintained a fmall fettle- 
ment at this place, which ftands on the northern- 
moft point of 1Sancowry, within the harbour. A fer- 
jeant and three or four ioldiers, a few black flaves, 
and two rufty old pieces of ordnance, compofe the 
whole of their eftablifhment. They have here two 
houfes, one of which, built entirely of wood, is their 
habitation; the other, formerly inhabited by their 
miflionaries, ferves now for a ftorehoufe. 

Thefe iflands are in general woody, but contain 
likewife fame portions of clear land. From the fum- 
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inits of their hills the profpefts are often beautiful 
and romantic. The foil is rich, and probably capa¬ 
ble of producing all the various fruits and vegetables 
common to hot climates. The natural productions 
pf this kind which moftly abound, are cocoa-nuts, 
faplas, plantains, limes, tamarinds, beetle-nuts, and 
the milbri*, a fpecies of bread-fruit; yams, and other 
roots, are cultivated and thrive; but rice is here un¬ 
known. The tnavgofiam- tree, whofe fruit is fo juftly 
extolled, grows wild ; and pine-apples of a delicious 
favour are found in the woods. 

The Nicobar ides are but thinly inhabited, and 
fbme of them are not inhabited at all. Of thofe we 
vifited, Nancowry and Comarty appeared to be the 
belt peopled. There were thirteen villages, we were 
told, upon both idands; each village might contain, 
upon an average, fifty or fixty people; fo that the 
whole population of thefe two will fcarcely amount to 
eight hundred. 

The natives of Nancowry, and of the Nicobar 
idands in general, live on the lea-lhores, and never 
eted their habitations inlandf. Their houfes are of 
a circular form, and are covered with elliptical domes, 
thatched with grafs, and the leaves of cocoa-nuts. 
Thev are raifed upon piles to the height of fix or eight 
feet above the ground; the floor and fides are laid 
with planks, and the afcent is by a ladder. In thofe 


* Mr. Fontana has given an accurate and learned defeription 
of this fruit. Vide Afiatic Refearcbs*, 3d vol. p. tfn. 

+ The great Nicobar ifland is perhaps an exception, where, it is 
fail a race of men exitU, who are totally different in their colour 
and manners. They are confidered as the aborigines of the coun- 
ir 'They live in the interior parts, among the mountains, ana 
commit frequent depredations on the peaceable inhabitants of the 

coaftfi. 
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bays or inlets which are flickered from the furf, they 
ereft them lometimes fo near the margin of the water 
as to admit the tide to flow under, and walh away 
the ordure from below. 

In front of their villages, and a little advanced in 
the water, they plant beacons of a great height, which 
they adorn with tufts made of grafs, or the bark of 
fome tree. Thefe objefts are dilcernible at a great 
diftance, and are intended probably for landmarks ; 
their houfes, which are over [had owed by thick groves 
of cocoa-nut trees, feldom being vilible from afar. 

The Nicobareans, though indolent, are in general 
robuft and well limbed. Their features are fomewhat 
like the Malays , and their colour is nearly fimilar. 
The women are much inferior in flature to the men, 
but more adtive in all domeftic affairs. Contrary to 
the cuftom of other natives, they fhave the hair of 
their heads, or keep it clofe cropt, which gives them 
an uncouth appearance, in the eyes of ftrangers 
at leaft. The drefs of both fexes, their mode of 
life, and fome of their cuftoms, have been fb ably 
deferibed by Mr. Fontana , that little needs to be 
laid of them here. I have only to ftate, in addition, 
an extraordinary ceremony which they annually per¬ 
form, in honour of the dead. 

On the anniverfary of this feflival, if it can be lb 
called, their houfes are decorated with garlands of 
flowers, fruits, and branches of trees. The people of 
each village aflemble, dreft in their beft attire, at the 
principal houfe in the place, where they fpend the day 
in a convivial manner; the men, fitting apart from 
the women, fmoke tobacco and intoxicate themfelves; 
while the latter are nurfing their children and employ¬ 
ed in preparation for the mournful bufinefs of the 
night. At a certain hour of the afternoon, announced 
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by linking the Goung ®, the women let up the moll 
difma] howls and lamentations, which they continue 
without intermiffion until about iunfet, when the 
whole party get up, and walk in proceffion to the 
burying-ground. Arrived at the place, they form a 
circle around one of the graves, when a (take, planted 
exactly over the head of the corpfc, is pulled up. The 
woman who is nearell of kin to the deceaied. Heps 
out from the crowd, digs up the (kull,-f and draws it 
up with her hands. At fight of the banes her ftrength 
feems to fail her; (lie ihrieks, (lie fobs ; and tears of 
anguifh abundantly fall on the mouldering obje£t of 
her pious care. She clears it from the earth, fcrapes 
off the feftering flefh, and laves it plentifully with the 
milk of frefh cocoa-nuts, fupplied by the byftanders; 
after which (he rubs it over with an infufion of (affron, 
and wraps it carefully in a piece of new. cloth. It is 
then depofited again in the earth, and covered up ; 
the flake is replanted, and hung with the various trap¬ 
pings and implements belonging to the deceafed. 
They proceed then to the other graves; and the whole 
night is fpent in repetitions of thefe dtlmal and dif- 
guliful rites. 

Gn the morning following, the ceremony is con¬ 
cluded by an offering of many fat (wine ; when rhe fa- 
office made to the dead affords an ample feaft to the 
living :'they befmear themfelres with the blood of the 
ilaughtered hogs; and (bme, more voracious than 


* Ah iiiftrnment of brafs, fomewhat like the Gurry of Bengal. 
Its found is more hollow. 

f We were prefent at the. ceremony on the ift of Primary, 
1790, when the firlt fiaill we faw was that of a woman, who had 
been buried but a few months before. It was then dug up for 
■the firlt time by her daughter. This office, we are told, is always 
performed by the women, whichever fex the Ik all belongs to. A 
man in a fautaftic garb officiates as pricil. 
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others, eat the flefii raw. They have various ways 
however of dreffing their meat, but always eat it with¬ 
out fait. A kind of pafte made of the melon, ferves 
them for bread ; and they finifh their repaft with co¬ 
pious potations of taury. 

The Nicobar earn are hofpitable and honeft, and 
are remarkable for a ftri<5t obfevvance of truth, and 
for punctuality in adhering to their engagements. 
Such crimes as theft, robbery, and murder, are un¬ 
known in thefc iflands; but they do not want fpirit 
to revenge their injuries, and will fight refolutely and 
flay their enemies, if attacked or unjuftly dealt with.* 
Their only vice, if this failing can be fo called, is ine¬ 
briation ; but in their cups they are generally jovial 
and good humoured. It fometimes however happens 
at their feafts, that the men of different villages fall out; 
and the quarrel immediately becomes general. In 
thefe cafes they terminate their differences in a pitched 
battle, where the only weapons ufed are long fticks, 
of a hard and knotty wood. With thefe they drub 
one another,mod heartily, until no longer able to en¬ 
dure the conflict, they mutually put a flop to the com¬ 
bat, and all get drunk again. 


4 We were informed, that a party of Malays had once landed at 
Nancowty t to commit depredations, and were cift off to a man by 
the enraged inhabitants, A iimilar inftance of their vengeance is 
faid to have happened at the illand Carnuobar^ when they pot to 
death iome Tailors who were plundering their ho nibs, and probably 
attempting to violate their women* 
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ON THE 

LORIS, OR SLOW-PACED LEMUR, 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


'T'HE fingular animal, which moil of you few alive, 
and of which I now lay before you a perfectly 
accurare figure, has been very correctly defcribed by 
Linnaeus ; except that /idled would have been a- 
jufter epithet than awled for the bent claws on its hin¬ 
der indices; and that the fize of a fqalrrel feems. an 
improper, becaufe a variable mealure : its configu¬ 
ration and colours are particularized alfo with great 
accuracy bv M. Daubenton ; but the fhort account 
of the Loris, by M. De Btcffhn, appears uniatisfac- 
tory, and his engraved reprefentation of it has little 
refemblance to nature; fo little that, when 1 was en¬ 
deavouring to find in his work a defcription of the 
quadrumane which had juft been fent me from Dacca , 
I paffed over the chapter on the Loris, and afcertained 
it merely by feeing in a note the Limuean char after of 
the flow-paced Lemur. The illuftrious Drench natu- 
ralift, whom, even when vve criticife a few parts of his 
noble work, we cannot but name with admiration, 
obferves of the Loris, that, from the proportion of its 
body and limbs, one would notJuppofe it /low in walking 
or leaping', and intimates an opinion, that Seba gave 
this animal the epithet of Jlow-moving, from fome fan¬ 
cied likenefs to the Sloth of America : bur, though its 
body be remarkably long in proportion to the breadth 
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of ir, and the hinder legs, or more properly arms, 
much longer than thofe before, yet the Loris, in fa£t, 
walks, or climb?, very flowlv, and is, probably, un¬ 
able to leap. Neither its genus nor fpecies, we find, 
are new: yet, as its temper and inftincts are unde- 
fcribed, and as the Natural Ltijlory by ,M. De Buf- 
fon, or The Syjlcm of Nature by Linnaeus, cannot 
always be readily procured, I have fet down a few 
remarks on the form, the manners, the name, and the 
country of my little favourite, who engaged my af¬ 
fection while he lived, and whofe memory I with to 
perpetuate. 

T. This male animal had four hands, each five¬ 
fingered $ palms naked ; nails round, except thofe 
of the indices behind, which were Jong, curv¬ 
ed, pointed; hair very thick, efpecially on the 
haunches, extremely fait, moldy dark grey, varied 
above with brown and a tinge of ruffetj darker on 
the back, paler about the face and under the throat, 
reddifli towards the rump; no tail, a dorfal ftripe, 
broad, chefnut coloured, narrower towards the neck; 
a head almoft fpherical; a countenance expreffive 
and interefting; eyes round, large, approximated, 
weak in the day-time, glowing and animated at night; 
a white verticalftripe between them; eye-Jafhes black, 
iliort; ears dark, rounded, concave; great acutenefs 
at night, both in feeing and hearing; a face hairy, 
flauifh ; a nofe pointed, not much elongated; the up¬ 
per lip cleft; canine-teeth, comparatively long, very 
iharp. 

More than this 1 could not obferve on the living 
animal; and he died at a feafon when I could nei¬ 
ther attend a diffe&ion of his body, nor with pro¬ 
priety requeftany of my medical friends to perforin 
fuch an operation during the heats of jfugujl % bur I 
opened his jaw and counted only two incifors above. 
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and as many below, which might have been a defeifc 
in the individual; and it is mentioned limply as a 
fad, without any intention tf> cenfure the generic ar¬ 
rangement of Linnaeus . 

II. In his manners he was for the moft part gentle, 
except in the cold feafon, when his temper feemed 
wholly changed; and his Creator, who made him fo 
fenfible of cold, to which he muft often have been 
expofed even in his native forefts, gave him, proba¬ 
bly for that reafon his thick fur, which we rarely 
fee on animals in thefe tropical climates. To me, 
who nor only conftantly fed him, but bathed him twice 
a week in water accommodated to the leafons, and 
whom he clearly diftinguiflied from others, he was at 
all times grateful; but, when I difturbed him in win¬ 
ter, be was tifually indignant, and feemed to reproach 
me with the uneafinefs which he felt, though no pof- 
fible precautions had been omitred to keep him In 
a proper degree of warmth. At all times he was 
pleafed with being ftroked on the head and throat, 
and frequently luff'ered me to touch his extremely (harp 
teeth ; but at all times his temper was quick, and 
when he was unfeafonably difiurbed, he exprefled a lit¬ 
tle refentrnent by an obfcure murmur, like that of a 
fquirrel, or a greater degree of difpleafure by a peev- - 
ilh cry, el pecially in winter, when he was often as fierce 
on being much importuned, as any beaftof the woods. 
From half an, hour after funrife to half an hour before 
funfet, he flept without intermiffion, rolled up like a 
hedge-hog; and as loon as he awoke, he began to 
prepare himfel! for the labours of his approaching day, 
licking and drefiing himfelf like a cat: an opera¬ 
tion which the flexibility of his neck and limbs ena¬ 
bled him to perform very completely; he was then 
ready for a flight breakfaft, after which he commonly 
took a fliort nap; but when the fun was quite fet, he 
recovered all his vivacity. His ordinary food was the 

Vol. IV. K 
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fweet fruit of his country: plantains always, and 
mangos during the feafon; but he refufed peaches, 
and was not fond of mulberries, or even of guaiavas ; 
milk he lapped eagerly, but was contented with plain 
water. In general he was not voracious, but never 
appeared fatiated with grafshoppers; and palled the 
whole night, while the hot fealon lafted, in prowling 
for them. When a grafshopper, or any infect, alighted 
within his reach, his eyes, which he fixed on his prey, 
glowed with uncommon fire j and, having drawn him- 
felf back to fpring on it with greater force, he feized 
the viftim with both his fore-paws, but held it in one 
of them while he devoured it. For other purpofes, 
and fometimes even for that of holding his food, he 
nfed all his paws indifferently as hands, and fre¬ 
quently grafped with one of them the higher part of 
his ample cage, while his three others were feverally 
engaged at the bottom of it; but the pofture of 
which he feemed fondeft, was to cling with all four of 
them to the upper wires, his body being inverted ; and 
in the evening he ufually flood ereft for many minutes 
playing on the wires with his fingers, and rapidly 
moving his body from fide to fide, as if he had found 
the utility of exercife in 'his unnatural flate of con¬ 
finement. A little before day-break, when my early 
hours gave me frequent opportunities of obferving him, 
be feemed to folicit my attention ; and if I prefented 
my finger to him, he licked or nibbled it with great 
gentlenefs, but eagerly took fruit when I offered it; 
though he feldom eat much at his morning repaft. 
When the day brought back his night , his eyes lofl their 
luftre and ftrength, and he compofed himfelf for a 
flumber of ten or eleven hours. 

HI. The names Loris and Lemur will, no doubt, 
be continued by the refpeftive difciples of Buff on 
and Linn ceils-, nor can I fuggefl any other, fince 
th z Pandits know little or nothing of the animal. The 
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lower Hindus of this province generally call it Lajjd - 
banar , or the Balhful Ape; and the Mufelmarts , re¬ 
taining the fenle of the epithet, give it the abfurd 
appellation of a Cat; but it is neither a cat nor balh¬ 
ful; for though a Pandit , who law my Lemur by 
day-light, remarked that he was Lajjalu , or modejl (a 
word which the Hindus apply to all fenjitive plants] ) 
yet he only feemed balhful, while in fade he was dim- 
lighted and drovvfy; for at night, as you perceive 
by his figure, he had open eyes, and as much bold- 
nefs as any of the Lemures t poetical or Linmean. 

IV. As to his country, the firft of the Ipecies that 
I law in India was in the diftrict of Tipra, properly 
Tripura , whither it had been brought, like mine, 
from the Garrow mountains; and Dr. Anderfon 
informs me, that it is found in the woods on the coaft 
of Coromandel . Another had been fent to a member 
of our Society from one of the eaftern Ifles ; and tho* 
the Loris may be alfo a native of Stldn, yet I cannot 
agree with M. De Buffon, that it is the minute, foci- 
able, and docile animal mentioned by Thevenot , which 
it refembles neither in lize nor in dilpolition. 

My little friend was, on the whole, very engaging; 
and when he was found lifelels, in the fame poflure 
in which he would naturally have llept, I confoled - 
myfelf with believing that he had died without pain, 
and lived with as much pleafure as he could have en¬ 
joyed in a Hate of capti vity. - 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

MADE IN THE 

UPPER PARTS OF HINDOSTA'N, 

*HO 

ON A JOURNEY THENCE TO OUJElN. 


BY WILLIAM HUNTER, ESQ^ 


B EFORE delivering the following obfervations, 
ir will be proper to give fome account of the 
inftruments with which they are made. The alti¬ 
tudes for determining latitudes and time, were taken 
with a fextant of ten inches radius, made by Trough- 
ton: the limb is divided into degrees and thirds of 
a degree, and the divifions on the vernier go to half 
minutes; fo that, by the help of the magnifying lens, 
a difference of ten feconds is fufficiently perceptible. 
The two fpecula, being fcrewed down in their places, 
do not (as far as I can difcover) admit of the princi¬ 
pal or vertical adjuftment: but the error was almoft 
daily afcertained by the double menfuration of the 
fun’s diameter, and conftantly allowed for. It lsfub- 
tra&ive; and my determination of its quantity varied 
from z' 30" to 3' 30". Thefe differences may have in 
part arifen from a real variation in the quantity of this 
corre&ion; but I afcribe them chiefly to fome inac-* 
curacy in my menfuration of the fun’s diameter. 
To form fome judgment of the influence this caufe 
might have, 1 have examined twenty-three of thofe 
meafurements, made between the 7th of March and 
the 7 th of June (being all of which l have any record) 
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by taking the medium of the fun's diameters, as mea- 
fured on the limb, to the right and left of zero, and 
comparing it with the diameter for that day, as laid 
down in the Epkemeris. It will appear, from a lift 
of thofe obfervations, that my meafurements com¬ 
monly exceeded thofe given in the Epkemeris ; but 
the greateft excefs was 2 5". 
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MENSURATIONS OF THE SUN’S DIAMETER, 


1792 . 

Adjuftment of Sextant, 
Subtraftv 

Difference of the Sun ? s 
diameter, ipeafured 
from that in the 
Ephemeris* 

March. 7 

2' 

34" 

+ 

S' 

i, *.,•_ i i 

9 

3 

— 

+ 

14 ; 

II 

% 

.39 

+ 

14 

i 3 ■ 

% 

5 2 

+ 

24 

1 3 

i 3 

*5 

+ 

1 

J 7 

• r 3 

*5 

+ 

3 

18 

3 

7 - 

+ 

10 

19 

3 

15 

+ 

3 

20 

3 

7 

+ 

2 5 

21 

3 

15 

+ 

4 

22 

3 

*5 

+ 

20 

23 

3 

22 

+ 

12 

. 24 1 

3 

8 

+ 

*3 

25 I 

3 


+ 

* 7 

28 

3 

15 

+ 

9 

3 * 

3 

*5 

+ 

10 

April 1 1 

3 

15 

+ 

11 

3 

3 

1 5 

+ 

12 

J 

10 

3 

3 ° 

•— 

3 

11 

3 

15 

+ 

*5 

J 7 

3 

—, 

+ 

5 

May 29 

2 

37 

— 

7 

June 7 

2 

5 2 

+ 

1 
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Xhefe menfurations may have a farther ufe, befides 
afcertaining the adjpftment of the quadrant. If the 
eye could determine, with perfect accuracy, the 
contact of the limbs, the mean between the two mea* 
furements of the fun’s diameter would be exactly 
equal to his apparent diameter, as determined by 
calculation, and given in th e Ephemeris ■, but, from 
the imperfection of our organs, it happens that the 
limbs will fometimes appear to be in contact, when, 
a little fpace remains between them ; at others, when 
they overlap one another: in the former cafe, the 
diameter will appear greater ; in the latter, lefs than 
the truth. But it is probable that, at nearly the 
fame period of time, the ftate of the eye, or of the 
fenforium, by which we judge of this conradt, is, in 
the fame perfpn, nearly the fame. Of this I have 
made forhe trials, and found, that, when the fun’s 
diameter, by my menfuration, differed from that in 
the Ephemeris, on repeating the menfu rations, at 
fhort intervals, the difference remained nearly the 
fame. T herefore, if we obferve the fun’s altitude a 
little time before or after meafuring his diameter, 
the contact of the limbs will, probably, appear to 
take place in the lame real fituarion of thofe limbs 
as when we meafured rhe fun’s diamerer. But here, 
the eitedf of too open or too dole obfervation will 
' be reverfed ; the former making the altitude appear 
lefs; the latter, greater than the truth. Thefe mea- 
furements then may be applied as corrections of the 
obferved altitude. Thus, if the diameter of the fun 
has appeared too great, add the quantity of its excefs 
to the angle obferved, between rhe fun and his image 
in Mercury ; if it appeared too fmall, fubtradl the 
defeat, tq give the true angle. Thus, March the 
13th, the enor of the fextant was z f 52" to be fub- 
tradted j but the meafurement of the fun’s diameter 
exceeds the truth by 24". Therefore, this quantity 
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is to be added to the obferved angle, the obfervation 
being, probably, fo much too open. 

The angle between the fun and his image in quick- 
filver, that day at noon, was 12,3° 33' 45" 

Error Sextant — 2' 52" 

Do. Obfervation 4- o 24 

——. Diff. — 2 28 



2) 123 

3 l 

n 



6l 

45 

38 

5 

Dlff. refr. and parallax 

-- 


26 

5 


6l 

45 

12 


Sun’s Semi diameter + 

-- 

16 

7 



62 

1 

19 


Sun’s Declin. South + 

- 2 

3 6 

2 3 


Co-Latitude — 

64 

37 

42 


Latitude of Burwa Sagur 

“ 25 

22 

18 



which is 13" lefs than in the following lift, where 
this error was not allowed for. 


The fecondary, or horizontal adjuftment, made by 
a fmall fcrew at the fore-part of the little ipeculum, 
was, from time to time, carefully attended to. 

The altitudes were taken by means of the image 
in quickfilver, which, if the fun was the objeft, was 
defended from the wind by a covering of thin gauze, 
as recommended by Mr. Burrow in the firft volume 
of the dfiatic Refearches. When the altitude of a 
ftar was to be taken, this method did not anfwer, as 
it rendered the image too obfcure. A thick cloth 
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was therefore properly difpofed to windward of the 
mercury. 

The fmall telefcope belonging to the fextant was 
ufed in all the obfervations. 

As the inftrument is only graduated to 125 de¬ 
grees, I could not take altitudes exceeding 62 de¬ 
grees. Whi le: the fun’s meridian altitude could be 
obferved, I have preferred it for the latitude; but, 
as this was foon about to be impracticable, 1 began, 
on the 29th of February , to compare the latitudes by 
meridian altitude, with thofe obtained from two al¬ 
titudes and the elapfed time, by the rule in the re¬ 
quire tables, in order to judge how far the latter 
mfght be depended on. The refult of the compan¬ 
ion, which appears in the obfervations from that 
time to the 15th of March, determined me to trufi: 
to thofe double altitudes, while they could be-taken 
within the preferibed limits j at the fame time, com¬ 
paring them occafionally with obfervations by a 
fixed ftar. From the firft of Aprils I was obliged 
to truft entirely to the liars > and, to make the ob¬ 
fervations by them as accurate as pofiible, I have, 
when circumftances would allow', taken the iqeridian 
altitude of one to the north, and another to the 
fouth, of the zenith. The telefcope is an achro¬ 
matic, made by Dolland , of twenty - eight inches 
focal diftance. It inverts the object, and magnifies, 
eighty times. 

The Wat'ch is made by Brookbank, with horizon 
balance-wheel, and continues to go while winding 
up. To determine, as accurately as poflible, the 
time of an obfervajion, I took equal altitudes of the 
fun, on the days preceding and following it, and,, 
having thus found the quantity gained or loft in 
twenty-four hours, applied to the time of obfervation 
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a part proportional to its dtftance from the preceding 
or following noon. In this calculation, allowance 
was triad e for the difference of longitude (afcertained 
by geometrical furveys) if the altitudes on the two 
days were taken at different places'. Betides this I 
have, when I had the opportunity, taken the altitudes 
of two fixed liars, one to the ealt, and another to the 
weft of the meridian, within an hour before or after 
the obfervation, and calculated the time from them. 


Obfervations of Latitude, 


1791 . 

PLACE. 

Sun or Scar. 

Latitude. 

REMARKS. 

Mav 24 

Agra; monument of Taj Mahl, — 

* m 

27 10 00 

Doubtful, 

25 

Ditto, — 

a ttg 

27 10 11 

Diftinfh 

Nov. 1 

Lucnow; Mr. Taylor’s Houfe, — 

O 

26 51 9 

Clear, 

24 

Futtehgurh; Mr. Phillips’s Bungalow, near the 





centre of cantonments* — 

O 

27 21 5 

Cloudy. 

25 

Ditto, — 

O 

27 21 54 

Clear. 

26 

Ditto, 

© 

27' 22 46 

Ditto. 

28 

Ditto, — 

G 

27 21 44 

Ditto. 

Dec, 4 

Gureiah village; bearing N | E | mile, — 

0 

27 28 42 

Ditto. 

9 

Ditto, — 

0 

27 23 11 

Ditto, 

Jan, 24 

Dehliah ; near the Bungalow, —. 

© 

27 21 5 


25 

Nawabgunge ; Bungalow, E diftant 3 furl. 

0 

27 26 12 


26 

Allygunge ; Mofque, S 72 E. — 

0 

27 30 00 


27 

Doomree; Fort, S 22 E diftanf 2-| furl* — 

0 

27 32 41 

Clear, windy. 

28 

Sukheel; NW 2 -§ furl ~ — 

0 

27 25 15 

Sun had begun to fall 

29 

G ironI; Fort, S 10 W furl. — 

0 

27 11 13 


3U 

Shekohabad; Agra-gate, S 55 E 7 furl. — 

© 

27 6 58 


Feb. 1 

Feerozabad; Gate, S£ 3 furl, — 

0 

27 9 14 


2 

Eatumadpoor; Tank, S 67 W 2 furl. — 

0 

27 14 7 


3 1 

Agra; monument of Taj Mali!, — 

0 

27 10 22 


9 

Ditto, — 

0 

27 10 38 


20 

Camp at Gober Chokey, —■ 

0 

27 9 23 

Cloudy, 

21 

Ditto, ' ~ 

0 

27 9 51 

Clear* 
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Obfervat'tons of Latitude, 


*79*- 

PLACE. 

Sun or Star. 

Latitude. 

Feb. 23 

Baad; bearing N 2 E diflan t 3 fnri. — 

G 

27 3 23 

24 

Munuiabj S 30 W I furl. ~ 

G 

26 49 48 

25 

Dholpour; S 8 W 3 furL — 

0 

26 41 41 

27 

Choola; Fort, N 44 W 3 — 

G 

26 37 25 

2 S 

Noorabad ; Garden, S 3 E 2 — 

© 

26 24 17 

29 

Gualior; Hill, S 3 E—3 45 £ — 

0 M. A. 

26 15 7 


Ditto. ~ 

0 2 A. 

26 15 38 

Mar. 2 

a 

o 

if 

1 

0 M. A. 

26 54 48 

6 

Antery; Fort, S 10 W ditout4 furL — 

0 M. A. 

26 4 20 

7 

Dibborah, — — 

0 M. A. 

25 53 +3 


Ditto, — 

0 2 A. 

25 53 51 

8 

DUteah; S 32 E diftant 3^ — 

0 M. A. 

25 43 1 


Ditto, — 

0 2 A. 

25 43 9 

0 

Ditto j Rajahs Houfe, NW 3 furL — 

0 M. A. 

25 39 44 


Ditto, — 

0 2 A. 

25 39 27 

11 

Jhanfy ; SE angle fort, N 88 E 2| furl. — 

© M. A. 

25 27 56 


Ditto, — 

0 2 A. 

25 28 1 

12 

Ditto, - — 

0 M. A. 

25 27 45 

13 

Bitnvah'Sagur ; Cattle, N 51 E 7 £ furL — 

© M. A. 

: 25 22 31 


Ditto, — 

0 2 A. 

25 21 16 

14 

Ditto, — 

0 M. A. 

25 22 31 

15 ; 

Pirtipoor * N 80 W*-N IS E furL « 

0 M, A> 

25 12 Si 


REMARKS. 


A clovul came over the fun before 
he reached the meridian. 

Clear and windy. 


Clear. 


> 

<r* 
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Obfervaiions of Latffatde* 


J 79*' ; 

P L A C E. 

Sun’or Star. 

Latitude. 

REMARKS. 

Mar. * 

Plrtipoor ; N 80 W — N 18 F 1A furl. — 

© 2 A. 

25 12 53 

" 

16 

Bumaury ; N 2 W — N 42 W \\ furl. — 

0 2 A, 

24 2 : C 


17 

Belgaiing ; N 1 furl. — — 

©’ 2 A. 

^4 53 1-1 


18 

Teary ; N 55 E 2 — — 

0 2 A. 

24 43 30 


19 

Marou ny ; Fort, S 75 E 2 — 

0 2 A. 

25. 35 1 1 


20 

Sindwaha; N 55'JE 2 — — 

0 2 A. 

24 31 34 


21 

Narat ; Temple of Hanuni&n, S 14 E 34 

0 2 A. 

24 24 25 



'Ditto, — 

,3 U. W. 

24 24 40 


22 

Maltown ; Fort, N !4E dirt. 10 Furl. — 

0 2 A. 

24 17 SO 


23 

Khemlafah ; N 4-8 E—N 57 W 2 — 

e u. m. 

24.13 44 


24 

Rampoor ; N 5 E — N 43 W 

0 2 A. 

24 6 18 

Windy. 


Ditto, — 

it itfc 

24 7 25 

Ditto. 

25 

Koorwcv; Fort, N 42—52 W 3 — 

0 2 A. 

21 7 34 

Ditto. 

26 

Kirway ; clofe to the village, — 

0 2 A. 

23 57 31 

Ditto. 

27 

Bafoudaj N 35 W 3 — — 

0 2 A. 

23 53 25 

Ditto. 


Ditto, — 

fi U. M. 

23 40 56 

Clear* moderate, % diftmft obfcrvat: 

28 

North Bank of Gulcutta River, — 

0 2 A. 

23 41 48 

Clear calm. 

29 

B'helfah; S 56 C 4 ■ — _ 

0 2 A. 

23 31 39- 

Ditto. 


Ditto, — 

(3 U. M. 

23 32 I 

Ditto. 

30 

Ditto, — 

(3 U. M. 

23'3I 39 

Ditto. 

31 

Ditto, — 

artl 

23 32 5 

Ditto. 

April 1 

Golgaung ; N 5S E 2 — — 

0 2 A. 

23 3i 33 

Clear, moderate. 


Ditto, — 

$ u. M. 

23 28 46 

Clear, calm. 
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Obfervations of Latitude. 



PLACE. 

Sun or Star. 

Latitude, 

REMARK 8.' 

April 2 

Aniarv ; N 67 E 2 — — 

£ V : .~M7 

‘28 25 24 

• 


Ditto, ,— 

ft TH 

23 24 29 

: , 

4 

Bopaul i Futtehgiuh fort, S (32— 68 W 1 mile. 

0 U. AT. 

23 IS 46 



Ditto, — 

«;1t1 , 

23 [6 35 


5 

Ditto, — 

0 

23 15 58 


7 

Pondsb; N 42 Eb 82 E—1 furl. — 

0 U. M. 

23 13 50 



Ditto, — 

» HI 

23 13 45 

. - * • . . «.* ^ 

B 

Sehone ; S 83 E — — 

a 111 

23 12 00 


9 

Ftirher; N 28 55 W 4| — 

0 U. M. 

23 ] 4 5 


JO 

Shujawulpoor ; N 18 W N 80 E 3 — 

0 U. M. 

23 24 54 


li 

Bein frond \ N 64 E—S 65 E 1 — 

a Hydra; 

23 25 54 1 


12 

Shahjehanpoor; S 83 W — 

a Hydras 

23 26 9 



Ditto, — 

$ U. M. 

23 25 46’ 


13 

Tu ran a; N 70 W — _ 

a Hvdras 

23 20 2 



Ditto, — — 

0 U. M. 

‘23 19 39 


14 

Tajpoor; clofe to the village, — 

« Hydras 

23 14 47 



Ditto, — 

(3 U. M. 

23 1.3 1 


15 

Onjein ; near Rana Khan’s Garden, — 

a Hydras 

23 12 9 


16 

Ditto, — 

a Hydra 

23 12 13 



Ditto, — 

0 U. M. 

23 10 58 


18 

z Ditto, -— 

a Hydra; 

23 32 13 


19 

i Ditto, +* 

& U. M. 

23 10 50 


23 

Ditto, ■— 

*W 

23 11 28 


May 29 

Ditto; hoiile near Sdndiah’s palace, ~ 


23 11 8 

% 

June ?4 

Ditto; — 

/ 

23 10 45/ 

V V • V ^ _ , 
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Edges of Jupiter s Satellites, efrfaW with Mu Dollars Achromatic Tehfcopt, magnifying So * 


Apr*tent Time* 

J—* 

u 

& 

1m. 

or Em, 

Place of Gbfcrvatiom 

Longitude. 

Weai her. 

Remarks. 

1791, D. H- J 

May 11 1 1 53 56 
18 7 44 24 

I 

Em. 

Agra* Monument Taj Mahl* 

o l « 

78 11 00 

clear, windy, 


2 

Em, 

Ditto, — 

77 58 00 

clear, moderate, 


'20 10 22 10 

2 

Em. 

Ditto, — 

78 22 00 

Ditto, 


Jun.19 10 25 26 
24 10 13 41 

\ 

Em. 

Dido, — 

78 27 1.5 

Ditto, 

N* B* The immevfion alfo hap¬ 

3 

Em. 

Ditto, ~ 

77 20 30 

Ditto, 

pened Tome minutes earlier than it 

Dec. 27 17 17 42 

3 

Em. 

Futtehgurh ; Mr, Phillips's B. 

79 28 15 

Ditto, 

ought, agreeably lo the longitude 

31 16 13 26 
1792. 

Jan. 17 17 6 S3 

26 13 24 8 

2 

1 

IfifL 

Im. 

Ditto, — 

Ditto, — 

79 1 30 

79 32 45 

Ditto, 

cloudy, calm, 

commonly ailigned Lo Agra, 

I 

Im. 

Ally gunge, — — 

Fecrozabad, — — 

79 00 30 

dear, calm, 

A diliinft obfervalioit. 

Feb. I 15 27 52 
2 15 12 32 

2 

Im. 

78 13 15 

Ditto, 

Telefcope fomewhat untteady, 

1 

Im, 

Eat n mad poor, — —■ 

78 i 30 

Ditto, 

S 17 57 17 

2 

Im. 

Agnj Monument Taj Mahl, 

77 33 00 

thin clouds, calm, 

Day beginning to break. 

9 17 4 19 

l 

J 

3 

3 

Im, 

Ditto, 

77 41 30 

clear, calm, 

13 13 27 J 
Mar. 15 10 33 +8 
12 31 48 

fin. 

Ditto, — 

77 47 30 

a little hazy, calm, 

A d blind observation. 

Im, 

Em, 

Pirtipoor, — — ■ 

Ditto, — 

77 29 15 
77 52 00 

cleai*, calm, 

Ditto, 


21 10 7 5 

I 

Im, 

Narat, —- 

78 2 00 

Dr. to, 


22 9 23 58 

2 

Xm. 

Mai town, — — 

77 56 15 

Ditto, 

A dtftinft obfervatjon, 

1 Planet at the inflant of immerfion 

28 12 2 4 

I 

Im. 

1 V 

N, Bank, GulcuLfa, R. —- 

77 44 15 

Ditto, 

29 11 57 13 

2 

• ► 

Im, 

Rhclfah, — — 

72 22 45. 

Ditto, 

J fomewhat obfcure. 
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Edipfes of Jupiter's Satellite^ continued. 


Apparent Time. 

i 1 

u 

ta 

VI 

or 

Em. 

Place of Obicrvatioii, 

Longitude. 

Weather* 

Remarks, 

*792. H. D. ' * 

-Apr. 5 U 31 52 

2 

Im. 

BopauL — —. 

0 t ji 

77 9 45 

clear, calm, 


6 8 26 6 

I 

I IE. 

Ditto, — 

77 24 30 

Ditto, * 


13 10 17 23 

I 

Im. 

Turana, — _ 

76 10 15 

Ditto, 


20 14 22 18 

1 

Em., 

Ugein ; near Rana Khan's Card. 

.76 19 00 

clear, windy, 
clear, moderate, 
Ditto, 


22 8 .48 49 

1 

Em. 

Ditto, _ 

75 43 30 


'23 1 1 27 55 

2 

Em. 

Ditto* — 

75 20 00 


29 10 44 42 

l 

Em* 

Ditto, — 

75 48 00 

Ditto, 


30 14 4 25 

2 1 

Em. 

Ditto, — 

75 46 45 

Ditto, 


May 6 12 40 23 

1 

Em. 

Ditto, — 

Ditto, — 

75 51 15 

Ditto, 


13 14 36 11 

1 

Em. 

76 7 45 

Ditto, 


15 9 3 22 

1 

Em. 

Ditto, — 

75 46 00 

Ditto, 

Time from obf. ofReguks—Time 

9 2 28 

1 

Em. 

Ditto, — 

75 32 30 

Ditto, 

’ from eq. alt. of © on 14th Sc 1 6 th t 
Satellite emerging, very dim. 

29 12 52 41 

1 

Em. 

Ugeiit j Honfe near Srindiah’s, 

76 00 56 

hazy, 

June 7 9 14 21 

i 

Em. 

Ditto, — 

75 55 00 

dear, moderate. 

Obfervation very diftijnSt, 

14 11 7 49 

1 

Em. 

Ditto, — 

75 56 00 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 


Not having the opportunity of comparing thefe obfervations with contemporary ones taken at Greenwich, or at places 
the longitudes of which from that obfervatory are afcertained, 1 have confidered the times of the Edipfes given in the 
Ephemeris as accurate, and then deduced the longitude from Greenwich. 
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Latitudes obferved* 


179 *. 


061. 7 

s 

1793, 
h Feb* .24- 
Mar. 13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

2 ! 

22 

23 

24 

25 
28 
29 
.30 

31 

Apr. l 


place. 


Oujein j Camp at Shah Dawul’s Durgah, 
Ditto, — 

Ditto j Camp near Rana Khan's Garden, 
Ditto; Camp at Unk-Fat, 

Gutteah, — * — 

Tenauriah, ” — 

Ager, — ^ 

Soofner ; N 10 68 W diftant 2 furl 


Sun &r Star. 


- { 


Perawa, — — — 

Soonel; N IB w diftant $ 58 furl* ~ 
Julmee ; from S to S 35 W diftant 2 33 furl. 
Mucundra, ~ “ — 

Puchpahar; N10 E diftant 4 5 furl. — 

Anandpoor, — — — j 

Kotah ; Camp near Bas-Dur-waza, — 

;G an much ; R 77 E dift:mt 3 furl. — 
Teekerec; S 10—60 W diftant I furl. — 
Bgonde j Rajah Mahl, N 42 W — 
Dubhna ; from S to S SO E diftant i furl. 
Doogareej SW — — 


© M. A. 

ditto, 

ditto, 
a Hydrse 
a Hydrne 
ditto, 
ditto, 1 
Sirius, 
a Hydra 

ditto, 

Sirius^ 
n Hydrfe' 
a Hydrae 
0 U. M. 
ditto, 
a 11£ 

P U. M, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 


Latitude. 


REMA R*K S. 


23 1145 { Clear, calm. 


23 11 30 
23 H 2 
23 23 55 
23 36 10 
23 43 48 
23 56 47 j 

23 57 36 \ 

24 9 11 f 
24 9 18 J 
24 12 I 1 
24 36 4 
24 49 27 

24 59 39 

25 6 40 

25 7 31 j 

25 II 41 
25 16 56 
25 20 53 
25 26 38 
25 35 45 
25 40 00 


med. 23o 57' 2 1". 
med. 24° 9' 14". 


mcd. 25° 7* 5 ff . 


:.a 


er* 
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Latitudes 

obferved. 
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PLACE, 

Sun or Star. 

Latitude, 

REMARKS. 

April 2 

Bahmeivgaimg ; E to S 15 E diftant 1 flirt 

0 U. M. 

25 45 8 

Cloudy, uncertain 

3 

Ooniara; S to S 53 E diftant 7 furl* — 

Ditto, 

25 53 8 

Ditto* 

4 

Ditto, — 

Ditto, 

25 54 53 

Clear, med. 25° 55' 4". 

6 

DiltOj — 

Bnrwarah; S 22 E to N 47 E dift, extremes, 2 f. 

Ditto, 

25 55 i5 

Clear, moderate, ditto, 

8 

Ditto, 

26 3 31 

Ditto. 

9 

Bhugwunt-gurb ; N 30—85 W diftant 3 furl. 

Ditto, 

26 y 16 

Ditto. 

10 

11 

Khernee ; S 30—82 E diftant 1 furl. — ! 

Mtitarna 5 S 57—80 W diftant 3 0 furl. — 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

26 16 9 
26 19 9 

Ditto. 

Ditto, windy. 

Ditto, moderate, 

12 

Amergurh; S 20 E diftant 2 furl* _ 

Ditto, 

26 27 9 

13 

Khoofli-hatgurh \ N 55—65 E dift 4 furt 

a Hydra 

26 28 9 

Diilo, Ditto, med. 26? 28' 22" 

r 1 

i Ditto, —. 

0 U. M, 

26 28 34 

Ditto. Ditto, Ditto. 

« 14 

Peehudob ; N 60—80 E diftant 3 furl, _ 

a Hydra 

26 35 54 

Ditto, Ditto, med. 26° S6' 16" 


Ditto, — 

0 U. M. 

26 36 39 

Ditto, Ditto. Ditto. 

15 

Hindoun ; N 12 W to N 80 E dift, near eft I f. 

a Hydra: 

23 43 24 

Ditto, Ditto, med, 26° 43' 31" 


Ditto, — 

Suront; S 48 W to W diftant 2 6 furl. — 

1 U. M. 

23 43 39 

Ditto, Ditto, Ditto. 

16 

0 U. M. 

26 49 9 

Ditto, Dit/o, med. 26° 48' 54" 


Ditto, — 

0 3& 

26 48 39 

Ditto, Ditto, Ditto. 

17 

Biana ; S 32 W to S 43 E diftant4 furl, _ 

a Hydra 

26 55 40 

Ditto, Ditto, med. 26° 55' 24" 

Ditto, wind, Ditto. 


Ditto, , — 

Rudawul; N 5 —50 W diftant 2 fur!. .— 

0 U. M. 

66 55 9 

38 

a Hydra; 

26 58 25 

Ditto, moderate. 

39 

Kanau ; S 69 E to N 83 E diftant 3 furl, _ 

Ditto, 

27 2 25 

Ditto, Ditto, med. 27o 2' 30" 

SO 

Ditto, — 

Futtehpoor; camp within Chunmmp. Durwaza, 

0 U. M. 

27 I 55 

Ditto, Ditto, Ditto. 

a Hydras 

27 5 55 

Ditto, Ditto, med, 27° 5' 43" 


Ditto, ~ 

0 U, M, 

27 5 32 

Ditto, Ditto, Ditto. 
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Eclipfes of Jupiter s Satellites. 


Apparent Time- 

TJ 

eS 

if 3 

Ini, 
or Era, 

Place oFGbfervatian* 

Longitude, 

1 Weather, 

Remarks. 

1793 . D. H. ' " 

Mar.24 12 48 26 

1 

Im* 

Anandpoor — 

O * f. 

75 25 30 

clear, moderate. 


30 13 16 29 

2 

Im. 

Bondec — 

75 6 15 

Ditto, 


31 14 43 35 

I 

Im. 

Dublana , — 

75 15 45 

Ditto, 


Apr. 6 10 55 26 

3 

Em, 

Oomsra — 

76 25 45 

Ditto, 

; The fateltite had emerged fomefime 

— 15 54 6 1 

2 

im. 

Ditto — 

75 41 45 j 

Ditto, 

> before I perceived it. 

By observations of Procyon and Arc* 

9 11 11 26 

I 

Im, 

Bhugwunt-gurh — 

76 2 30 

Ditto, 

turns, at ^ part 9 P. M. watch flow 
10 ' 56" and by this the time is adjufted. 
But on the 7 th at 7| A, M. by the Sun, 
watch flow, only S' 5", being 2' 51" 
gained in 10 hours, !f we allow a pro¬ 
portionable gain to the time of immer* 
fion, I' 49" the time was 15° 52' 17", 
and longitude 75 Q 14' 30", 

13 13 1 8 

3 

Im. 

Kbolh-hal.gufh — 

75 57 3 


— 14 54 38 

3 

Em. 

Ditto _ 

76 8 30 

; Ditto, j 

; Med, 76° 3' 

16 1.3 10 24 

I 

Im. 

Stirout _ 

76 51 30 

Ditto, 


May 9 13 27 45 

I 

Im. 

Agra, Rozeh Taj Mahl 

77 36 45 | 

1 Ditto. 
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I'793. Feb. 25th, at Oujein, Moon edipfed. 

At 3 P- M. watch by the Sun — 10 * 58" flow 1 

At l‘2$ P. M. do. Procyon 9 59 do. J-med. 10 ' 30" 

At I 4 f do. Lyra — 10 32 do. J 

By Watch 14° 11'—" 

-J- 10 30 

A ppar. time, 14 24 30 A flight obfcurity began on the Moon's 
™ H N.E. limb. 

14 18 — 

4 - 10 30 

14 2d 30 Dark lhadow diftindly feen to enter. 

17 00 00 

+ 10 30 

17 10 30 Eclipfe ended—Limb clear. 


If we reckon the beginning of the eclipfe from the firft percept* 
ible obfcurily, /. r- —■ 14° 24' 30 / 

Then beginning by 1 E/thcmeris — 9 23 45 


D i ffere n ce of Longit* i n t 1 m e, — 

5 

00 45 

15 ° 1 1' 

15 ,/ 

But, reckoning from the entrance of 





the dark fhadow, the difference is 

5 

4 45 

76 11 

15 

The end, by obfervation — 

17 

10 30 



By E/shemms — 1 — 

12 

6 30 




5 

4 00 

76 00 00 

Beginning of obfcurity ***■ 

14 24 30 



End -*** “ 

71 

10 3U 



Middle ■" — 

15 

47 30 



Ditto, by Ejihemeris 

10 

45 15 




5 

2 15 

75 33 

45 

Duration obferved “ 

2 

46 00 



By Eftkemcris ~ “ 

2 

42 45 



Excefs of obfervation 

00 

$ 15 




As the Hate of the limbs at the times marked as the beginning 
of obfcurity and end of the eclipfe were fimilar, if we add halt 
this difference (l' 37") to the firft of Ihefe times,^ and lubtraft it 
from the laft, we thall have the beginning 14° 26' 7" 

End — — < 17 8 53 

Eilher of which will give the longitude 75 35 40 
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REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 

The obfervations with which Mr. Hunter has fa¬ 
voured us, will be a valuable acquifition to all Indian 
geographers and antiquaries j fof frnce Ujjayini, or 
Ujjein, is in the firft meridian of the Hindus, its lon¬ 
gitude afcertains the pofition of Lancd on the equator, 
and fixes the longitude, at lead according to the 
Hindu aftronomers, of Curucjhetm , Haifa, the Pool 
Srnnihita CdncM , and other places, which are fre¬ 
quently celebrated in Sanjcrit books of the higher! 
antiquity. Hence alfo we fhall poflibly afcertain the 
feven dwipas , which, on the authority of Patanjali and 
of the Veda itfelf, we may pronounce to be neither 
the /even planets nor the feven climates , but great 
periinfuhs of this earth, or large tracks of land with 
•water on both iides of them. For example, in a pre¬ 
face to the Surya Siddhdnta , the peninfula, called Sdl- 
rtiaJa, is declared to be 422 . Yojanas to the eaft of 
Lancd; now a true Yqjana is equal to 4 J geometrical 
miles ; and the longitude of Sdlmala will thus bring 
us to the Gulph of Siam, or to the eaftern Indian 
peninfula beyond Malacca . There is a pafiage in one 
©f the Pur anas which confirms this argument; where 
king Srdvana is defcribed “ on the White Mountain 

in the extenfive region of Sdlmaladwipa , meditat- 
** ing on the traces of the divine^e/, at a place called 
“ the Station of T'rnncramaP ISiow we are afl'ured 
by credible travellers, that the Siamefe boaft of a rock 
in their country, on which a footjlep, as they fay, of 
Wijhnu is clearly difcernible. 
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QUESTIONS AND REMARKS 
ON THE 

ASTRONOMY OF THE HINDUS. 


BY JOHN PLAYFAIR, A. M. x 

PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS, AT EDINBURGH. 


WRITTEN IOTH OF OCTOBER, 1 79 2 * 

PRESUMING on the invitation given with fo much 
A liberality in the Advertifeinent prefixed to the 
fecond volume of the Ajiatic Refearches , I have ven¬ 
tured to fubmit the following queries and obfervations 
to the Prefident and other Members of the learned 
Societj in Bengal. 


I. 

Are any Booh to be found among the Hindus, 
which treat profeffedly of Geometry ¥ 

I am led to propofe this queftion, by having ob- 
ferved, not only that the whole of the Indian Altrono- 
my is a fyftem conftru£ted with great geometrical ft.ill, 
but that the trigonometrical rules given in the tranlla- 
tion from the S&rya Siddhhtita , with which Mr. Davis 
has obliged the world, point out fome very curious 
theorems, which muft have been known to the author 
of that ancient book. The rule, for inftance, by 
which the trigonometrical canon of the Hindu aftro- 
nomers is conftrufted *, involves in it the following 

* z Afiatic Refearches, 245. 

I~i 4 
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theorem: “If there be three arches of a circle in 
“ arithmetical progreffion, the fum of the fines of the 
“ two extreme arches is to twice the fine of the mid- 
“ die Arch as the co-fine of the common difference 
_ “ of the 'arches to the radius of the circle.”' Now 
this theorem, though not difficult to be demonftrated, 
is yet fo far from obvious, that it fee ms not known to 
the mathematicians of Europe till the beginning of the 
lafh century, when it was difcovered by Vieta. It has 
ever fince been ufed for Lhe conftrudion of trigono¬ 
metrical tables, as it aflords a method of calculating 
the fines and arches much eafier than that which de¬ 
pends on fucceflive extractions of the Square Root. 
To find that this theorem was known to the Brahmens 
many ages ago, is therefore extremely curious ; and 
the more fo, becaufe there is fome reaffin to think 
that the commentaror on the Siddhanta , quoted and 
tranflated by Mr. Davis -f-, did not underftand the 
principle of this rule, fince the method which he lays 
down is entirely different, much lefs profound in 
theory, and much more difficult in pradice. If this 
be true, it indicates a retrograde order in the progrefs 
of eaftern fcience, which muff have had its origin in 
a very remote age.' 

II. 

Are any hooks of Hindu Arithmetic to be pro¬ 
cured t 

It fhould feem that, if fuch books exift, they mu ft 
contain much curious obfer vat ion, with many abridg¬ 
ments in the labour of calculating, and the like; all 
which may be reafonably expedited from them, fince 
an arithmetical notation, fo per fed as that of India f 
has exifted in that country much longer than in any 
other; but that which moft of all feems to deferve 
the attention of the learned, is, the dilcovery faid to 
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be made of fomething like Algebra among the Hindus ; 
loch as the exprdfion of number in general by certain 
fymbols, and the idea of negative quantities. Thefe 
certainly cannot be too carefully enquired into; and 
will, it is hoped, be confidered by the Society of Cal- 
milfl as a part of that rich mine from which they have 
already extracted fo many valuable materials. The 
problem mentioned by Mr. Burrow * proves, that the 
Hindus have turned their attention to certain arithme¬ 
tical invefhigations, of which there is no trace in the 
writings of the Greek mathematicians. 

III. 

Mii/l not a complete Tranflation of the Surya Sid - 
dhdnta he confidered as the grand defderatum ■with 
refpedl to Indian AJlrbnomy ? 

Sir H. Jo?ies gives us reafon, T think, to hope that 
this will be executed by Mr. Davis ; and the fpecimen 
which that gentleman has exhibited, leaves as little 
reafon to doubt of his abilities to tranflate the work 
accurately, as of the great value of the original: I 
have therefore only to exprefs a wifh that, if there be 
any diagrams in the Surya Siddhanta, they may be 
carefully preferved. 

IV. 

Would not a Catalogue Raifonne, containing an 
enumeration, and a Jhort account of the Sanfcrit 
Booh on Indian Afironomy t be a work highly m~ 
terefiing and ujefull 

V. 

Might not an actual Examination of the Heavens y 
in company with a Hindu Aftronomer,. to afcertam 

* t Afiatic Eefearches, 49 $, 
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all the Stars and Cancellations, for which there are 
names in Sanfcrit, prove a moft valuable addition to 
our knowledge of Indian Aftronomy f 

Let me here take the liberty of reminding the Pre- 
iittent of his promife to make fuch an examination; 
by which the mi flakes concerning the Indian Zodiac, 
feme of which he has already pointed out, may be de- 
cifively corrected. 

VI. . 

May it not be of confequence to procure defer ipt ions 
ofthe principal aftronomical buildings and hiftruments 
of which any remains arefill to befound, and which 
arc certainly known to be of Hindu origin P 

Under this head I would comprehend not only 
fuch works as the Olfervalory at Rena res, which is 
well deferibed by Sir Robert Barker, but alfo fuch 
inftruments as the Astrolabe, mentioned by Mr. Bur¬ 
row in the Appendix to the fecond volume of the 
Afiatic Ref arches-, and engravings of iuch inftru¬ 
ments will be neceifary to accompany the deferiptions. 

Though in the preceding queftions there may be 
nothing that has efcaped the attention of the Society 
in Bengal, yet they will, perhaps, be forgiven to one 
who ieels himfelf deeply interefted m the fubjedt to 
which they relate, and who would not lofe even the 
feebleft ray of a light, which, without the exertions of 
the Afiatic Society, muft perilh for ever. 
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REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 

VVe fhall concur, I am perfuaded, in giving our 
public thanks to Profeff'or Playfair for the Questions 
which he has propofed ; and in exprefling our wifh, 
rhat his example may be followed by the learned in 
Europe. Concife anfwers to his queries will be given 
in my next annual difcourfe ; the fubjeft of which 
will compnte a general account of Indian aftronorny 
and mathematics* I would long ago have accom- 
plilhed my deftgn (which I never meant as a promifi. 
to be performed in all events) of examining the hea¬ 
vens in company with an intelligent Hindu aftronomer, 
if fuch a companion could have been found in this 
province \ but, though I offered ample ftipends to 
any Hindu aftronomer who could name, in Sanfcrit, 
all the con deflations which 1 (hould point out j and 
to any Hindu phylician who could bring me all the 
plants named in Sanfcrit books, I was allured by the 
Brahmen whom I had commifiioned to fearch for fuch 
infhuclors, that no Pandit in Bengal even pretended 
to poflefs the knowledge which J required. Lieut. 
Wiljord y however, has lately favoured me with a Sinf- 
ci it work, procured by him at Benares, containing the 
names, figures, and poiitions of all the aflerifms known 
to ancient or modern Hindus, not only in the Zodiac, 
but in both liemifpheres, and al mod from pole to pole. 
That iyork I tranflared with attention, and immedi¬ 
ately coniigned it to Mr. Davis , who, of all men liv- 
ing, is the bed qualified to exhibit a copious and ac¬ 
curate Hiftory of Indian Affronomy. 


( *57 ) 
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DISCOURSE THE ELEVENTH. 

ON THE 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE ASIATICS. 

Delivered 20th of February, 1794, 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


H AD it been of any importance. Gentlemen* to 
arrange thele Anniversary Differtations accord¬ 
ing to the ordinary progrefs of the human mind, in 
the gradual expanfion of its three moft confiderable 
powers, memory, imagination , and reafon, I Ihould cer¬ 
tainly have prefen ted vou with an effay on the liberal 
arts of the five Afiatic nations, before I produced my 
remarks on their abjtraftfdences ; becaufe, from my 
own obfervation at leall, it feems evident that fancy r 
or the faculty of combining our ideas agreeably, by 
vaiious modes of imitation and fubftitution, is in 
general earlier exercifed, and fooner attains maturity 
than the power of feparating and comparing thofe 
ideas by the laborious exertions of intellect j and 
hence, I believe, it has happened, that all nations in 
the world had poets before they had mere pbilofo- 
phers; but, as M. D'Alembert has deliberately placed 
fcience before art, as the queftion of precedence 
is on this occafion of no moment whatever, and 
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as many new faCts on the fubjeCt of AJiatic Phi- 
Jofophy are frefli in my remembrance, 1 propofe to 
addrefs you now on the fciences of AJia , referving 
for our next annual meeting a difquifition concerning 
thofe fine arts which have immemorially been culti¬ 
vated, with different fuccefs, and in very different 
modes, within the circle of our common inquiries 

By fcrence T mean an afiemblage of tranfcendental 
propolitions difcoverable by human reafon, and^ re¬ 
ducible to firft principles, axioms, or maxims, from 
which they may all be derived in a regular lucceffion : 
and there are confequently as many fciences as there 
are general objects of our. intellectual powers. When 
man firft exerts thole powers, his objects are htmjelf 
and the reft of nature. Himfelf he perceives' to be 
compofed of body and mind ; and in his individual ca¬ 
pacity he reafons on the ufes of his animal frame and 
cf it's parts, both exterior and internal; on the dif- 
erders impeding the regular functions of thofe parts, 
and on the moft probable methods of preventing 
thofe diforders, or of removing them; he foon feels 
the clofe connexion between his corporeal and men¬ 
tal faculties} and when his mind is reflected on itfelf, 
he difcourfes on its ejjence and its operations : in his 
foetal character, he analyzes his various duties and 
rights, both private and public j and in the leifure 
which the full eft difcharge of thofe duties always ad¬ 
mits, his intellect is directed to nature at large, to 
the fuhdance of natural bodies, to tlieir feveral pro¬ 
perties, and to their quantity both feparate and unit¬ 
ed, finite and infinite} from all which objefts he 
deduces notions, either purely abftraCt and universal, 
or mixed with undoubted faCts; he argues from phe¬ 
nomena to theorems, from thofe theorems to other 
phenomena} from caufes to effeCts, from effeCts to 
caufes,and thus arrives at the demonftration of a ihjl 
Intelligent Caitfe : whence his collected wifdom, being 
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arranged in the form of fcience, chiefly confifts of 

phyfiohigy and medicine , metaphyjics ant; logic, ethics 
and urifpriulence, natural phitofophy and mathematics ; 
from which ;he religion of nature l fince revealed reli¬ 
gion mi]ft be referred to hiftory, as alone affording 
evidence of it) has in all ages and in all nations been 
the fubiime and confoling ref-tlt. Without profefling 
to have given a logics; definition of fcience, or to have 
exhibited a perfec. enumeration of its objefts, I {hall 
confine myfelf to tbofe Jive divifions of Afiatic Philo- 
fophy ; enlarging for the moft part on the progrefs 
which rh Hindus have made in them, and occafionally 
introducing the fciences of the Arabs and Perjians, the 
Tartars anti tfife Ckinefe: but, how extend ve foever 
may be the range 1 which I have chofen, I {hall be¬ 
ware of exhaufting your patience with tedious dif- 
cuffions, and of exceeding thofe limits which the 
occafion of our prefent meeting has neceffarily pre- 
feribed. 

I. The firft article affords lirtle fcope ; lince I 
have no evidence that, in any language of Afia , there 
exifts one original treatife on medicine confidered 
as a fcience: phyfic, indeed, appears in thefe regions 
to have been from time ini memorial, as we fee it 
pradifed at this day by Hindus and Mufelmans , a 
mere empirical hifiory of diieafes and remedies j ufe- 
ful 1 admit, in a high degree, and worthy of atten¬ 
tive examination, but wholly foreign to the fubjed 
before us. Though the Arabs, however, have chiefly 
followed the Greeks in this branch of knowledge, 
and have themfelves been implicitly followed by 
other Mohammedan writers, yet (not to mention the 
Chinefe, of whofe medical works I can at prefent 
fay nothing with confidence) we ftill have accefs to 
a number of Sanjcrit books on the old Indian practice 
of phyfic, from which, if the Hindus had a theo¬ 
retical fyftem, wc might eaiily coiled it. The 
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jiyurveda t fiippofed to be the work of a celefhal 
pbyfician, is almoft entirely lofr, unfortunately, per¬ 
haps, for the curious European , but happily for the 
patient Hindu ; fmce a revealed fcience precludes im¬ 
provement from experience, to which that of medi¬ 
cine ought, above all others, to be left perpetually 
©pen: but I have myfelf met with curious fragments 
©f that primeval work ; and, in the l'eda itfelf, I 
found with aftonifhment an entire Upanijhad on the 
internal parts of the .human body ; with an enume¬ 
ration of the nerves, veins, and arteries; a defcription 
of the heart, fpleen, and liver ; and various dilquifi- 
trons on the formation and growth of the foetus. 
From the laws, indeed, of Menu, which have lately 
appeared in our own language, we may perceive that 
the ancient Hindus were fond of reafoning, in their 
way, on the myftenes of animal generation, and on 
the comparative influence ot the lexes in the pro¬ 
duction of perfect offspring; and we may coLledl from 
the authorities adduced in the learned EfFay on 
Egypt and the Nile, that their phyfiological difputes 
•led to violent fchifms in.religion, and even to bloody 
wars. On the whole, we cannot expedt to acquire 
many valuable truths from an examination of eallern 
books on ehe fcience of medicine ; but examine them 
we muft, if we wifh to complete the hiftory of uni- 
verfal philofophy, and to fupplv the fcholars of Eu¬ 
rope with authentic materials for an account of the 
opinions anciently formed on this head by the philo- 
fophers of Jifta. To know indeed, with certainty, 
that fo much and no more can be known on any 
branch of fcience, would in itfelf be very important 
and uleful knowledge, if it had no other effedt than to 
check the boundlefs curiofity of mankind, and to fix 
them in the ftraight path of attainable fcience, efpe- 
cially of fuch as relates to their duties, and may con¬ 
duce to their happinels. 
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II. We have an ample field in the next divifion, and 
it field almoft wholly new, fince the metaphyfics and 
logic of the Brahmens, compiifed id theiryfar philofo- 
phical Sqfiras, and explained by numerous- gloftes, 
or comments, have never yet been aeceffible to 
Europeans ; and, by the help ot the Sanfcrit lan¬ 
guage we may now read the works Gf the Saugatus, 
Bauddhas , Arhalas , Jamas , and other heterodox 
philofophcrs, whence we may gather the metaphy¬ 
seal tenets prevalent in China and Japan , in the 
eaftern peninfula of India , and in many coniiderable 
nations of Tarlary. There are alfo fome valuable 
tracts on thefe branches of fcience, in Perjian and 
Arabic , partly copied from the Greeks , and partly 
comprifing the doctrines of the Sufis, which anciently 
prevailed, and ft ill prevail in a great meafure over 
this oriental world; and which the Greeks themfelves 
condefeended to borrow from eaftern fages. 

The little treatife in four chapters, aferihed to 
Pyqfa, is the only philofophical Safer a , the original 
text of which 1 have had lei fure to pc rule with a 
Brahmen of the Veddnh School; it is extremely ob- 
feure, and though compof d in fentences elegantly 
modulated, has more refemblance to a table of con¬ 
tents, or an accurate Summary, than to a regular 
fyftematical traSf ; but all its obfeuriry has been 
cleared by the labour of the very judicious and moft 
learned Snncara, whole commentary on the Pe¬ 
dant a which 1 read alfo with great attention, not only 
elucidates every word of the text, but exhibits a 
perfptcuous account of all other Indian fchoo's, from 
that of Capita to thole of the more modern here¬ 
tics. It is not pofliblc, indeed, to fpeak with too 
much applaufe of fo excellent a work ; and I am 
confident in afferting, that, until an accurate trans¬ 
lation of it Shall appear in fome European language, 
the general hiftory of philofophy mutt remain incom- 
Voi-.IV. M' 
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plete j for I perfectly agree with thofe who are of 
opinion, that one corred verfion of any celebrated 
Hindu book would be of greater value than all the 
differtations or eflays that could be compofed on 
the fame fubied. You will not, however, expect 
that, in fuch a difcourfe as I am now delivering, I 
lhould expatiate on the diverfity of Indian philofo- 
phical fchools, on the feveral founders of them, on 
the doctrines which they refpedively taught, or on 
their many difciples, who dillented from their in- 
ftrudors in fome particular points. On the prcfent 
occafion, it will be fufiicient to fay, that the oldeft 
head of a fed, whofe entire work is preferved, was 
(according to fomc authors) Cafila; rot the divine 
perfonage, a reputed grand fan of Brahma, to whom 
Crijhna compares himfelf in the Gita ; but a fage 
of his name, who Invented the Sanchya, or Humeral 
philofophy, which Crtjhna himfelf appears to im¬ 
pugn in his converlation with Arjuna ; and which, 
as far as I can colled it from a few original texts, 
refembled in part the metaphyfics of Pythagoras, 
and in part the theology of Zeno. His dodrines 
were enforced and illuftrated, with fome additions, 
by the venerable Patanjali , who has alfo left us a 
fine comment on the grammatical rules of Panint, 
which are more obfcure, without a glofs, than the 
darker! oracle; and here, by the way, let me add, 
that 1 refer to metaphyfics the curious and important 
Icience of urfwerfal grammar , on which many fub- 
til difquifions may be found interfperfed in the 
particular grammars of the ancient Hindus, and in 
thole of the more modern Arabs. The next founder, 
I believe, of a philofophical fchool was Go lama ; 
if, indeed, he was not the mod ancient of all; for 
his wife Ahalyd was, according to Indian legends, 
reftored to a human fiiape by the great Rama ; and 
a fage of his name, whom we have no reafon to 
fuppofe a different perfonage, is frequently men¬ 
tioned in the Fife itfelf: to his rational dodrines 
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thofe of Canada were in general conformable; and 
the phiiofophy of them both is ufually called Nydya , 
or logical : a title aptly bellowed ; for it lee ms to be a 
fyftem of mctaphylics and logic better accommo¬ 
dated than any other anciently known in India, to 
the natural reafon and common fenfe ot mankind, 
admitting the actual exigence of material fubjlance in 
the popular acceptation of the word matter ; and 
comprifing not only a body of fublime dialectics, 
but an artificial method of reafoning, with diflindt 
names for the three pans of a propeffition, and even 
for thofe of a regular fyllogifm. Here I cannot re- 
fiain from introducing a lingular tradition, which 
prevailed, according to the well-informed author of 
the Ddhijldn, in the Punjab and in feveral Perjjan 
provincesj thar, “among other Indian curiolities, 
“ which Calls' t hems tranfmitted to his uncle, was 
“ a technical fyjlem of logic , which the Brahmens 
“ had communicated to the inquifitive Greek P and 
which the Mohammedan writer luppofes to have been 
the ground-work of the famous Ariflotlean method. 
If this be true, it is one of the moft intcrelling fa&s 
that 1 have met with in AJia ; and if it be falfe, it is 
very extraordinary that fuch a ftory fhould have 
been fabricated either by rhe candid Monjhani Fam, 
or by the limple Par sis and Pandits , with whom lie 
had converfed ; but, not having had leilure to ftudy 
the Nyaya Sa/lra , 1 can only allure you, that I have 
frequently teen perfect fyllogifms in the philofo- 
phical writings of the Brahmens, and have often 
heard them uled in their verbal controvetfies- What¬ 
ever might have been the merit or age of Go'tama , 
yet the moft celebrated Indian fchool is that, with 
which I began, founded by Vyafa, and iupporred 
in moft. ref peels by his pupil Jaimint, whole diffent 
on a few points is mentioned by his matter with re- 
fpeCtful moderation : their feveral fyItems are fre¬ 
quently diftinguifhed by the names of the firft and 
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fecond Mmanfa ; a word which, like Tdydya r denotes 
the operations and conelufions of reafon ; but the 
trad of V\afa has in general the appellation ot Ve¬ 
danta, or the fcope and end of the Veda j on the texts 
of which, as they were underftood by the philosopher 
who collefted them, his dodnnes aie principally _ 
grounded. The fundamental tenet of the Vedanta 
fchool, to which in a more modern age the incom¬ 
parable Samara was a firm and illultrious adherent, 
confided not in denying the exiftence of matter, 
that is, of folidity, impenetrability, and extended 
tjgUY'g £to deny which would be lunacyJ but, in cor— 
reding the popular notion of it, and in contending 
that it has no efience independent of mental percep¬ 
tion ; that exiftence and perceptibility are conver¬ 
tible terms; that external appearances and fenfations 
are illufory, and would vanilb into nothing, if the 
divine energy, which alone luftains them, were Inf- 
pended but for a moment: an opinion, which Rj>i- 
charmus and Plato ieem to have adopted, and 
which has been maintained in the prefent century 
with great elegance, but with little public applaufe - r 
partly becaufe it has been mifunderftood, and partly 
becaufe it has been J mi(applied by the falfe reafoning 
of feme unpopular writers, who are faid to have 
difbelieved in the moral attributes of God, whofe 
Omni prefence, wil'd om, and good nefs, are the bafis 
of the Indian philofophy. I have not fufficient evi¬ 
dence on the fubjeefc to profefs a belief in the doc¬ 
trine of the Vedanta, which, human reafon alone 
could, perhaps, neither fully demon ft rate, nor fully 
difprove; but it is manifeft, that nothing can be 
farther removed from impiety than a fyftem wholly 
built on the pureft devotion; and the inexpreflible 
difficulty which any man, who (hall make the at¬ 
tempt, will affuredly find in giving a fatisfaefory 
definition of material fukjlance, muff induce us to de¬ 
liberate with coolnefs, before we ceufure die learned 
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and pious -reflorer of the ancient Veda-, though we 
cannot but admit, that, if the common opinions of 
mankind be the criterion of philofophical truth, we 
mu ft adhere to the fyftem of Go lama, which the 
Bramens of this province altnoft univerfally follow. 

If the metaphyfics of the Vidimus be wild and 
erroneous, the pupils of Buddha have run, it is ai- 
ferted., into an error diametrically oppolire ; for they 
are charged with denying the exiftence of purefpirit, 
and with believing nothing abfolutely and really to 
exift but material fubftance: a heavy accufation 
which ought only to have been made on pofitive 
and inconteftible proof, efpecially by the orthodox 
Brahmens, who, as Buddha diflenred from their 
anceftors in regard to bloody facrifices, which the 
Veda certainly prescribes, may not unjuftly be lufpect- 
ed of low and interefted malignity. Though I cannot 
credit the charge, yet I am unable to prove it entirely 
falfe, having only read a few pages of a Saugata 
book, which Captain Kirkpatrick had lately the 
kindnefs to give me;, but it begins like other Hindu 
books, with the word O'm , which we know to 
be a fymbol of the divine attributes ; then follows, 
indeed, a myfterious hymn to the Goddefs of Nature 
by the name of J'rya, but with feveral other titles, 
which the Brahmens thfemfelves continually beftow 
on their Devi. Now the Brahmens , who have no 
idea that any fuch perlonage exifts as Devi, or 
the Goddefs , and only mean to exprefs allegorically 
the power of God , exerted in creating, preferring, 
and renovating this univerfe, we cannot with juftice 
infer, that the diflenters admit no Deity but vifibU 
nature. The Pandit who now attends me, and who 
told Mr. WilKim that the Saugatas were atheists, 
would not have attempted to refift the decifive evi¬ 
dence of the contrary, which appears in the very 
inftfumenC on which he was confulted, if his under¬ 
let 3 
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Handing had not been blinded by the intolerant zeal 
of a mercenary prielthood. A literal verfion of the 
book juft mentioned (if any ftudious man had learn¬ 
ing and induftry equal to the talk) would be an in- 
eftimable treafure to the compiler of fuch a hiftory 
as that of the laborius Brucker. But let us proceed 
to the morals and jtirifprudence of the Afiatks , on 
which I could expatiate, if the occalion admitted a 
full difcuflion of the fubjedt, with corredtnefs and 
confidence. 

IIL That both ethics and abftradt law might 
be reduced to the method of Jbience, cannot furely be 
doubted; but, although fuch a method would be of 
infinite life in a fyflem of univerfal, or even of na¬ 
tional juri{prudence, yet the principles of morality 
are fo few, fo luminous, and fo ready to prelent 
themfelves on every occafion, that the pradtical 
utility of a fcientifieal arrangement, in a treatife on 
ethics, may very juftlybe queftioned. The moral- 
lfts of the ealt have, in general, chofen to deliver 
their precepts in fhort fententious maxims, to illuf- 
trate them by fptightly comparifons, or to inculcate 
them in the very ancient form of agreeable apologues. 
There are indeed, botli in Arabic and Perfum , 
philofophical tradfs on ethics, written with found 
ratiocination and elegant perfpicuity; but in every 
part of this eaftern world, from Pekin to Damafcns, 
the popular teachers of moral wifdom have immemo¬ 
rial ly been poets, and there would be no end of enu¬ 
merating their works, which are ftill extant in the 
five principal languages of Afta, Our divine religion, 
the truth of which (if any hiftory be true) is abun¬ 
dantly proved by hiftorical evidence, has no need of 
_filch aids as many are willing to .give it, by alfert- 
ting, that the wifeft men of this world were ignorant 
of the two great maxims, that we muji act in rejpecl 
of others as we Jhould wi(h them to ad in re/p At oj 
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mrjelves, and that, infiead of returning evil for evil, 
we jliould confer benefits , even on thofe who injure us: 
but the firffc rule is implied in a fpeech of Lfias, 
and expreffed in diftin<5t phrafes by ’Thales and Pit- 
tacus; and I have even feen it, word for word, in the 
original of Confucius , which I carefully, compared 
with the Latin iranllation. It has been ufual with 
zealous men to ridicule and abufe all thofe who dare 
on this point to quote the Chinefe philofopher ; but, 
in Head of lupporting their caufe they would fhake it, 
if it could be fhaken, by their uncandid afperity ; 
for they ought to remember, that one great end of 
revelation, as it is mod expreflly declared, was not 
to inftruft the wife and few, but the many and 
unenlightened. If the converfion, therefore, of rhe 
Pandits and Maulavis in this country fhall ever be 
attempted by Proteffant miffionaries, they muft be¬ 
ware of affecting, while they teach the gofpel of 
truth, what thofe Pandits and Maulavis would know 
to be fade. The former would cite the beautiful 
A'rya couplet, which was written at leafl three cen¬ 
turies before our tera, and which pronounces the duty 
of a good man, even in the moment of his deftru&ion, 
to confift not only in forgiving , but even in a defire of 
benefiting , his defrayer , as the Sandal tree, in the in~ 
Jlant of its overthrow, Jheds •perfume on the axe which 
fells it; and the latter would triumph in repeating the 
verfe of Sadi, who reprefents a return of good for good 
as a flight'reciprocity ; but fays to the virtuous man, 
t( Confer benefits on him who has injured thee ; ufing 
an Arabic fentence, and a maxim apparently of the 
ancient Arabs . Nor would the Mufehnans fail to re¬ 
cite four diftichs of Hafiz , who has illuftrated that 
maxim with fanciful but elegant allufions : 

Learn from yon orient fhell to love thy foe, 

And flore with pearls the hand that brings thee woe : 

Free, like yon rock, from bafe vindictive pride, 

Emblaze with gems the wrift that rends thy fide ; 
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Mark, where yon tree rewards the ftony fhow r, r 5 
Wirli fruit neparions- or chc balmy flow V: 

' AH nature calls aloud ; ** jhall man ciokfs 
** lhan heal thefmiter^ aad the raikr blep t 

Now there is not a fhadow of reafon for believing 
that the poet of Shiraz had borrowed this doctrine 
from the Chrifiians ; but, as the caufe of Chriftianity 
could never be promoted by falfehood or error, lb 
it will never be obftructed hy candour and veracity; 
for the leifons of Confucius and Chanacya, of Sadi 
and Hafiz, are unknown even at this day to mil¬ 
lions of Chnefe and Hindus, P erf arts, and other 
Mahommedam, who roil for their daily fupport; nor, 
were they known ever lb perfectly, would they have 
a divine fandtion with the multitude; fo that, in 
order to enlighten the minds of the ignorant, and 
to enforce the obedience pf the perverfe, it is evi¬ 
dent, a priori, that a revealed religion was neceiiary 
in the great fyltem of Providence : but my principal 
motive for introducing this topic, was to give you 
a fpecimen of that ancient oriental morality which 
is comprised in an infinite number of Pcrfan'Arabic, 
and Sanfcrit compoficions. 

Nearly one half of jurtfprudencs is clofely con¬ 
nected with ethics ; but, fince the learned of Af a con¬ 
sider moft of their laws as pofitive and divine infti- 
tulions, and not as the mere conclulions of human 
reafon; and ii nee I have prepared a maf$ of extremely 
curious materials which I feferve for an introduction 
to the digelt of Indie laws, I proceed to the fourth 
divifion ; which coniifts principally of faiences tran- 
fcendently fo named, or the knowledge of abfratt 
quantities, of their limits , properties , and relations, im- 
prelfed on the imderi'tanding with the force of irre- 
fiilible demonf ration; which, as all other knowledge 
depends, at belt, on cur f.iltible fenfes, and in a great 
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meafure on ftill more fallible teftimony, can only be 
found in pure mental abftraClions; though for all the 
purpofes of life our own fenfes, and even the credible 
teftimony of others, give us in moll 'cafes the higheft 
degree of certainty, phyfical and moral. 

IV. I have already had occahon to touch on the 
Indian metaphyfics of natural bodies , according to 
the moft celebrated of the Afiatic fchools, from which 
the Pythagoreans are fuppofed to have borrowed 
many of their opinions.; and, as we learn from 
■Cicero, that the old fages of Europe had an idea of 
centripetal force , and a principle of wn-vsrfalgravita¬ 
tion (which they never indeed attempted to demon- 
ffratej fo I can venture to affirm, without meaning to 
pluck a leaf from the never-fading laurels of our 
immortal Newton, that the whole of his theology, 
and part of his philofophy, may be found in the Ve¬ 
das , and even in the works of the Sffis. The moji 
ful>til fpirit, which he fufpected to pervade natural 
bodies, and, lying concealed in them, to caufe at¬ 
traction and repulfion; the emiffion, reflection, and 
refraCtion of light; electricity, calefaCtion, fenfation, 
and mufcukr motion, is defer;bed by the Hindus as a 
fifth element^ endued with thofe very powers; and 
the Vidas abound with allufions to a force univer- 
fally attractive, which they chiefly aferibe to the 
Sun, thence called Aditya, or the Attra&oi : a name 
deiigned by the mythologies to mean the Child of 
the Goddefs Aditi ; but the moft wonderful paffage 
on the theory of attraction, occurs in the charriiing 
allegorical poem of Sktrin and Ferhdd, or the 
Divine Spirit and a human foul difinterejhdly pious: 
a work which, from the firfl verle to the laft, is a 
blaze of religious and poetical fire. The whole 
pallage appears to me fo curious, that I make up 
apology for giving you a faithful tranflation of it; 
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“ There is a ftrong propenfity which dances through 
« every atom, and attracts the minureft particle to 
“ feme particular object. Search this univerfe from 
* £ its bafe to its fummit, from fire to air, from water 
tl to earth, from all below the Moon to all above 
“ the celeftial fpheres, and thou wilt not find a cor- 
« purcle deftitute of that natural attractabiltty ; the 
« very point of the firft thread, in this apparently 
** tangled fkein, vs no ocher than fuch a principle of 
“ attraction ; and all principles befide are void of 
** a real bails : from fuch a propenfity arifes evtry 
*- e motion perceived in heavenly, or in cerreftrial 
« bodies : it is a difpofition to be attracted, which 
tC taught hard ftecl'to rufli from its place and rivet 
* £ itfelf on the magnet: it is the fame difpofition 
“ which impels the light ftraw to attach itfelf firmly 
“ on amber: it is this quality which gives every 
fubftance in nature a tendency toward another, 
* £ and an inclination forcibly directed to a determi- 
“ rare point.” Thefe notions are vague, indeed, 
and unfatisfaCtory ; but permit me to afk, whether the 
laft paragraph of Newton’s incomparable work goes 
much farther ? and whether any lubfequent experi¬ 
ments have thrown light on a fubjeCt fo abftrufe and 
obfcure ? That the fublime aftronomy and exqui- 
fitely beautiful geometry with which that work is il¬ 
lumined, fhould in any degree be approached by the 
Mathematicians of Afia, while of all Europeans who 
ever lived, Archimedes alone was capable of emu¬ 
lating them, would be a vain expectation; but 
we mu ft fufpend our opinion of Indian aftronomical 
knowledge till the Surya Siddhdnla Ihall appear in 
our own language, and even then (to adopt a phrafe 
of Cicero) our greedy and capacious ears will by no 
means be facisfied ; for, in order to complete an hif- 
torical account of genuine Hindu aftronomy, we 
require verbal tranflations of at leaft three other 
Suffer it books; of the treatife of Ear ajar a for 
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the firft age of Indian fcienee; of that by Var&ha , 
with the copious comment of his very learned fon, 
for the middle age; and of tliofe written by Bha - 
fcara for ' times comparatively modern. The va¬ 
luable and now acceffible works of the laft menti¬ 
oned philofopher, contain alfo an unwerfal , or fpcol¬ 
ons arithmetic, with one chapter at leaft in geo¬ 
metry ; nor would it, furely, be difficult to pro¬ 
cure, through our fever al ref dents with the Pijhwi 
and with Scmdhya, the older books on algebra, 
which Bhafcara mentions, and on which Mr. 
Davis would juftiy fet a very high value j but the 
Sanfcrit work, from which w r e might expeft the 
moil ample and important information, is entitled 
CJhelraderfa , or a IIew of Geometrical Knowledge, 
and was compiled in a very large volume by order 
of the illuftrious Jayafinha , comprifing all thaL 
remains on that fcienee in the (acred language of 
India: it was infpefted in the weft by a Pandit now 
in the fervice of Lieutenant Jfilford , and might, I 
am perfuaded, be purchased at Jay ana gar, where 
Colonel Polier had perm iff!on from the Raja to 
buy the ‘four Vedas themfeIvc-s. Thus have I an- 
fwered, to the beft of my power, the three firft 
qu eft ions obligingly tranfmitted to us by Profefior 
Playfair ,—Whether the Hindus have books in San¬ 
fcrit exprefily on geometry ? Whether they have any 
iueh on arithmetic ? and. Whether a tranflation of 
the Surya Siddhdnta be not the great defderatum on 
the fubjeft of Indian aftronomv ? To his three laft 
queftions,—Whether an accurate futnmary account of 
all the Sanfcrit works on that fubjeft ? A delineation 
of the Indian celeftial fpheve, with cor reft remarks 
on it ? and, A defeription of the aftronomical inftru- 
ments ufed by the ancient Hindus , would not feve- 
rally be of great utility ? we cannot but anfwer in 
the affirmative, provided that the utmoft critical 
fagacity were applied in diftinguifhing fuch works 
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conftellations, and instruments,, as are clearly of 
Indian origin, from fuch as were Introduced inro this 
country by Mufslman aftronomers from Tartary and 
P'erfia, or in later days by mathematicians from 
Furore. 

V. From all the properties of man and of na¬ 
ture, from all the various branches of lcience, from 
all the deductions of human reafon, the general co¬ 
rollary, admitted by Hindus, Arabs, and Tartars , by 
Perjians, and by Chinefe , is the fupremacy of an all- 
creating and all-preferring Spirit, infinitely wife, 
good, and powerful, but infinitely removed from the 
comprchenfion of his moft exalted creatures ; nor 
are there in any language (the ancient Hebrew al¬ 
ways excepted) more pious and fublime addrelfes to 
the Being of beings, more fplendid enumerations of 
fcis attributes, or more beautiful defcriptions of his 
cifible works, than in Arabic, Perfnrn, and Sanfcrit „ 
efpecially in the Koran , the introductions of the 
poems of Sadi, Aizami, and Firdausi, the four 
Kidds and many parts of the numerous Puranas : btrt 
i'upplication and pratfe would not latisfy the bound- 
lefs imagination of the Vedanii and Sufi theologifts, 
who, blending uncertain metaphyfics with un¬ 
doubted principles of religion, have prefumed to 
realon confidently on the very nature and eflence 
of the divine fpirit, and afierted in a very remote 
age, what multitudes of Hindus and Mttjfehnans 
affert at this hour, that all fpirit is homogeneous ; 
that the fpirit of God is in kind the fame with that 
of man, though differing from it infinitely in degree i 
and that, as material fubfirance is mere illufion, 
there exifts in this univerfe only one generic fpiri- 
toal fubftar.ee, the foie primary caufe, efficient, 
fubftantialp and formal of all fecondary cafifes and 
of alt appearances whatever, but endued, in its high- 
eft degree, with a fublime providential wifdom. 
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and proceeding by ways incomprehenfible to the 
fpirits which emane from it: an opinion which 
Gbtama never taught, and which we have no au¬ 
thority to believe, but which, as it is grounded on 
the doctrine of an immaterial Creator fupremely 
wife, and a confhint Preferver fupremely benevo¬ 
lent, differs as widely from the pantlieiim of Spin¬ 
oza and Poland as the affirmation of a proportion 
differs from the negociation of it; though the laft- 
named profeffor of that infane phihfophy had the 
balenefs to conceal his meaning under the very 
words of Saint Paul, which are cited by AVre- 
ton for a purpcfe totally different, and has even 
tifed a phrafe which occurs, indeed, in the Peda, 
but in a fenfe diametrically oppofite to that which 
lie would have given it. The pafiage to which J 
allude, is in a fpeech of Vanina to his ion, where 
he fays, ** That fpirit, from which thefe created. 
“ beings proceed ; through which, having proceeded 
“ from it, they live i toward which they tend, and 
i( in which they are ultimately abforbed,—that fpirit 
“ ftudy to know ; that fpirit is the Great One.” 

The fubjeiff of this difconrfe. Gentlemen, is in- 
exhauftible: it has been my endeavour to fay as 
much on it as pbflible in the feweft words; and, at 
the beginning of next year, I hope to clofe thefe 
general dilqui fit ions with topics meafurelefs in ex¬ 
tent, but lefs abflrufe than that which has this day 
been difetaffed; and better adapted to the gaiety 
which feems to have prevailed in the learned ban¬ 
quets of the Greeks , and which ought furely to 
prevail in every fympofiac affembly. 
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A DISCOURSE 

DELIVERED AT 

A MEETING OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


ON THE ZZ(i OF MAY, 1794 . 


BY SIR JOHN SHORE, BART. PRESIDENT. 


I F I had confulted my competency only, for the 
ftation which your choice has conferred upon me, 
I mull, without hefkarion, have declined the honour 
of being the Prefident of this Society; and although I 
moft cheerfully accept your invitation, with every 
inclination to affilt, as far as my abilities extend, in 
promoting the laudable views of our afibciation, l 
tnuft Hill retain die confcioufnefs of thole difquali- 
ficaiions, which you Have been pleafed to overlook. 

It was lately our boaft to' poflefs a Prefident, 
whofe name, talents, and" charadler, would have been 
honourable to any inftirution; it is now our misfor¬ 
tune to lament, that Sir William Jones exifts but 
in the affe&ions of his friends, and in the efleem, 
veneration, and regret of all. 

I cannot, I flatter myfelf, offer a more grateful 
tribute to the Society, than by making his character 
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the fubjeCt of my firft addrels to you ; and if in the 
delineation of it, fondnefs or affection for the man 
Ihould appear blended with my reverence for his 
genius and abilities, in the fympathy of ydur feelings 
i fhall find my apology. 

To define, with accuracy, the Variety, value, and 
ex-tent of his literary attainments, requires more 
learning than 1 pretend t6 poffefs ■, and I am there¬ 
fore to lolicit your indulgence for an imperfect fketch, 
rather than expert your approbation for a complete 
defci iption, of the talents and knowledge of your late 
and lamented Frefkient. 

f fhall begin with mentioning his wonderful ca¬ 
pacity for the acquifition of languages, which has 
never been excelled. In Greek and Roman litera¬ 
ture, his early proficiency was the fubjeCt of admi¬ 
ration and applaufe; and knowledge of whatever 
nature, once obtained by him, was ever afterwards 
progreffive. The more elegant dialeCts of modern 
Europe^ the French, the Spdnijh, and the Italian, 
he fpoke and wrote with the greatelt fluency and pre¬ 
cision ; and the German and Poriuguefe were familiar 
to him. At an early period of life iris application to 
oriental literature commenced : lie fludied the He¬ 
brew with eafe and fuccefs; and many of the moil 
learned Afiatics have the candour to avow, that hts 
knowledge of Arabic and Ph'Jian was as accurate 
and i ex ten five as their own; he; was alfo converfant 
in the Turkijh idiom ; and the Chine.fe had even at¬ 
tracted his notice fo far, as to induce him to learn the 
radical characters of that language, with a view per¬ 
haps to further improvements. It was to be expeCted, 
after his arrival in India, that he would eagerly em- 
. brace the opportunity of making himfelf matter of 
the Shanfcrit ; and the moft enlightened profeffors of 
the doctrines of Brahma, confels, with pride, dc- 
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Sight, arid furprize, that his knowledge of their facred 
dialed was mod critically conred: and profound. The 
Pandits , who were in the habit of attending him, when 
I {aw them after his death, at a public Durbar , could 
neither fupprefs their tears for his lofs, nor find terms 
to exprefs their admiration at the wonderful progrefs 
he had made in their fciences. 

Before the expiration of his twenty-fecond year., 
he had completed his Commentaries on the Poetry 
of the AJiatics, although a confiderable time after¬ 
wards elapfed before their publication; and this 
work, if no other monument of his labours ex tiled, 
would at once furnifh proofs of his confummare fkill 
in the oriental dialeds, of his proficiency in thofe of 
Rome and Greece , of tafte and erudition far beyond his 
years, and of talents and application without example. 

But the judgment of Sir William Jones was too 
ddeeming to confider language in any other light 
than as the key of fcience; and he would have def- 
pifed the reputation of a mere linguift. Knowledge 
and truth were the objedls of all his ftudies, and his 
ambition was td be ufeful to mankind. With diefe 
views, he extended iiis relearches to all languages, 
nations, and times. 

Such were the motives that induced him to pro- 
pofe to the government of this country, what he 
juftly denominated a work of national utility and im¬ 
portance ; the compilation of a copious Digefl of 
Mindu and Mohammedan Law, from Skanfcrit and 
Arabic originals, with an offer of his fervices to fu- 
perintend the compilation, and with a promife to 
tranflate it. He had forefeen, previous to his depar¬ 
ture from Europe , that without the aid of fuch a work, 
the wife and benevolent intentions of the lesjflature of 
Great Britain , in leaving, to a certain extent, the na- 
Vol. IV. ~ N 
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tives of thefe provinces in pofieffion of their own 
laws, could not be completely fulfilled; and his expe¬ 
rience, after a fhort relidence in India, confiimed 
what his fagaeity had anticipated, that without prin¬ 
ciples to refer to, in a language familiar to the judges 
of the courts, adjudications amongft the natives rauit 
too often be fubjeft to an uncertain and erroneous ex- 
pofition, or wilful mifinterpretation of their laws. 

To the fuperintendence of this work, which was 
immediately undertaken at his fuggeftion, he affi- 
duoufly devoted thofe hours which he could lpare 
from his profeflional duties. After tracing the plan 
of the digeft, he prefcribed its arrangement and mode 
of execution, and felefted from the moft learned 
Hindus and Mahommedans fit perfons for the talk of 
compiling it. Flattered by his attention, and encou¬ 
raged by his applaufe, the Pandits profecuted their la¬ 
bours with cheerful zeal, to a latisfadlory conclulion. 
The Molwvees have alfo nearly finilhed their portion of 
the work; but we mu ft ever regret that the promifed 
tranflation, as well as the meditated preliminary dif- 
fertation, have been fruftrated by that decree which fa 
often intercepts the performance of human purpofes. 

During the courfe of this compilation, and as 
an auxiliary to it, he was led to ftudy the works of 
Menu, reputed by the Hindus to be the old eft and 
holieftof legiflators; and finding them to comprize 
a fyftem of religious and civil duties, and of law in 
all its branches, fo comprehenfive and minutely 
exaft, that it might be confidered as the inftituces of 
Hindu law, he prefented a tranflation of them to the 
Government of Bengal During the fame period, 
deeming no labour exceflive or Superfluous that 
tended, in any refpeft, to promote the welfare or hap- 
pinefs of mankind, he gave the public an Englijh ver- 
fion of the Arabic text of the Sirajijyah, or Ma* 
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hommedan LaW of Inheritance, with a Commentary. 
He had already published in England, a tranllation 
of a trad on the fame fubjed, by another Mahom- 
medan lawyer, containing, as his own words exprels, 
a lively and elegant epitome of the Law of Inheritance, 
according to Zaid* 

To thefe learned and important works, fo far out of 
the road of amufement, nothing could have engaged 
his application but that delire which he ever profelfed, 
of rendering his knowledge ufeful to his own nation* 
and beneficial to the inhabitants of thefe provinces. 

Without attending to the chronological order of 
their publication, I lliall briefly recapitulate his other 
performances in Afiatic Literature, as far as my 
knowledge and recoiled ion of them extend. 

The vanity and petulence of Anquetil du Perron * 
with his illiberal refledions on fome of the 
learned Members of the Univerfity of Oxford , ex¬ 
torted from him a letter in the French language, 
which has been admired for accurate criticifm, juft 
fit ire, and elegant com po fit ion. A regard for the 
literary reputation of his country, induced him to 
rran 11 ate from a Perfian original into French , the Life 
of Nadir Shah, that it might not be carried out 
of England , with a refledion that no perfon had 
been lound in the Britijh dominions capable of tranf- 
lating it. The Undents of Perfian literature muft 
ever be grateful to him for a grammar of that lan¬ 
guage, in which he has Ihewri the pofiibility of 
combining tafte and elegance with the precifion 
of a grammarian ; and every admirer of Arabic poe¬ 
try muft acknowledge his obligations to him for an 
Englijh verfion of the feven celebrated poems, fo 
well known by the name of Moallakat , from the dif- 
tindion to which their excellence had entitled them 
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of bem gfufpended in the temple of Mecca. I fliould 
fcarcely think it of importance to mention, that he 
did not difdain the office of Editor of a Shanfcrit and 
Ferfian work, if it did not afford me an opportunity 
of adding, that the latter was publilhed at his own 
expence, and was fold for the benefit of infolvent 
debtors. A fiaiilar application was made of the pro¬ 
duce of the Sirajiyyah. 

Of his lighter product ions, the elegant amufe- 
ments of his leifure hours, comprehending hymns 
on the Hindu mythology , poems, confiding chiefly 
of tranflations from the Afiatic languages j and the 
verfion of Sacontala , an ancient Indian drama,'— 
it would be unbecoming to fpeak in a flvle of im* 
portauce which he did not hirrrfelf annex to them. 
They (hew the activity of a vigorous mind, its fer¬ 
tility, its genius, and its tade. Nor fhall I particu¬ 
larly dwell on the difcourfes addreffed to this Society, 
which we have all pern fed or heard, or on the other 
learned and interesting dilfertations, which form fo 
large and valuable a portion of the records of our re- 
tearches} let us lament that the fpirit which didlated 
them is to us extindt; and that the voice to which 
we liftened with improvement and rapture, will be 
heard by us no more. 

But I cannot pafs over a paper, which has fallen 
into my pofitffion fince his demife, in the hand¬ 
writing of Sir William Jones himfelf, entitled DejU 
dgrata, as more explanatory than any thing I can 
lay of the com pre hen five views of his enlightened 
mind. It contains, as a petufal of it will (hew, 
whatever is mod curious, important, and attainable, 
in the fciences and hiliories of India , Arabia , China, 
and Tartary ; fubjedts which he had already mod 
amply difcufled in the difquifittons which he laid be¬ 
fore the Sociery. 


DESIDERATA 


INDIA. 

I. 

The Ancient Geography of India, &c. from the 


Ear anas 


II. 


A Botanical Defeription of Indian Plants, from the 
Cojhas, &c. 

III. 

A Grammar of the Sanjcrd Language, from Pd- 
rani , &C. 

IV. 

A Dictionary of th t'Sanfcril Language, from thirty^ 
two original Vocabularies and Nirufli. 

V. 

On the Ancient Mulic of the Indians. 

VI. 

On the Medical Subftances of India, and the Indian 
Art of Medicine. 

VII. 

On the Philofophy of the Ancient Indians. 

VIII T 

A Tranflation of the Veda. 

IX. 

On Ancient Indian Geometry, Aftronomy, and 
Algebra. 

X. 

A Tranflation of the Pur anas. 
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xr. 

Tran flat ions of the Mahahharat Udmhyan . 

XII. 

On the Indian Theatre, &c, &c. 

XIII. 

On the Indian Cancellations, with their Mythology, 
from the Pnranas. 

XIV. 

The Hiftory of India before the Mahommedan Con- 
quell. From the Sanford - CaJJimtr Hiftories. 

ARABIA, 

XV. 

The Hiftory of Arabia before Muhammcd;. 

XVI. 

A Tranflation of the Hamdfa. 

XVII. 

A Tranflation of Hariri. 

XVIII. 

A T ranflation of the Fdchatdl Khufofd 
Of the Cdfiah, 

PERSIA, 

XIX. 

The Hiftory of Perfia, from Authorities in Sanferit, 
Arabic , Greek, Turkijh, Perfian, ancient and mo¬ 
dern. 

Firdaufds-KhoJrau ndma. 

XX. 

The five Poems of Mzdml, tranflated in profe. 

A Didtionary of pure Perfian. Jehanglre, 


CHINA. . 

XXI. 

A Tranflation of the Shi-cing- 

XXII. 

The Text of Can-fu-tju verbally tranfiatecf. 

T ART ARY. 

' XXIII. 

A Hiftory of the Tartar Nations, chiefly of the 
Moguls and Othmans , from the Turkijh and Perjiau. 

We are not authored to conclude that he had 
himfelf formed a determination to complete the works 
which his genius and knowledge had thus fketched ; 
the talk feems to require a period beyond- the 
probable duration of any human life; but we who 
had the happinefs to know Sir William Jones, who 
were witneffes of his indefatigable perfeverance in the 
purfuit of knowledge, and of his ardour to accom- 
plifli whatever he deemed important, who faw the 
extent of his intellectual powers, his wonderful attain¬ 
ments in literature and fcience, and the facility with 
which all his compofitions were made, cannot doubt, 
if it had pleafed Providence to protrati the date of 
his exiftence, that he would have ably executed much 
pf what he had fo extenfively planned. 

1 have hitherto principally confined my difcourfe 
to the purfuits of our late Prcfident, in oriental lite¬ 
rature, which, from their extent, might appear to 
have occupied all his time; but they neither preclud¬ 
ed his attention to profelfional ftudies, nor to fcience 
in general. Amongft his publications in Europe, 
in polite literature, exclufive of various compofitions 
in profe and verfe, I find a tranflation of the Speeches 
of Ifieus, with a learned comment; and in law, an 
fiflay on the Law of Bailments. Upon the fubjeft of 
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this laft work, I cannot deny myfelf the gratification 
of quoting the fentiments of a celebrated hiflorian 
“Sir William Jones has given an ingenious and ra- 
“ tional Elfay on the Law of Bailments. He is per- 
“ haps the only lawyer equally converfant witli the 
“ j^ear-books of Wejtmmfier, the Commentaries of 
“ Ulpian, the Attic Pleadings of Ifaus , and the 
“ Sentences of Arabian and Pcrfian CadhisP 

His profeflional ftudies did not commence before 
his twenty-fecond year : and I have his own authority 
for afferting, that the firft book of Englijh jurifpru- 
dence which he ever ftudied, was Fortefcue* s Efiay, 
in Fraife of the Laws of England. 

Of the ability and confcienrtous integrity with which 
he difeharged the functions of a Magiftrate, and the 
duties of a Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
in this fettlement, the public voice and public regret 
bear ample and merited teftimpny. The fame pene¬ 
tration which marked bis fciencific refearches, diftin- 
guifhed his legal inveftigations and decifions; and he 
deemed no inquiries burthenfome which had for their 
objed fubftantial juftice under the rules of law. 

His addrefies to the jurors are no lefs diftinguifhed 
for philanthropy and liberality of fentiment, than for 
juft expofitions of the law, perfpicuity and elegance 
of didion; and his oratory was as captivating as his 
arguments were convincing. 

In an epilogue to his Commentaries on Afiatic Po¬ 
etry, he bids farewell to polite literature, without re- 
linquifhing his affedion for it; and concludes with 
an intimation of his intention to ftudy law, exprefled 
in a wifh which we now know to have been prophetic. 

JMihi Jit oro, non inutilis toga , 

Ac# indijferia lingua , nec turpis manus / 
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I have already enumerated attainments and works 

which, from their diverfity and extent, feem far be¬ 
yond the capacity of the moft enlarged minds ■ but 
? he catalogue may yet be augmented. To a proficiency 
in the languages of Greece, Rome, and Afia, he added 
the knowledge of the philofophy of thofe countries, 
and of every thing curious and valuable that had been 
taught in them. The dodrines of the Academy 
the Lyceum, or the Portico, were not more familiar to 
him than the tenets of the Vedas , the myfticifm of 
the °r the religion of the ancient Persians ; and 
W hi lit with a kindred genius he perufed with rapture 
the heroic, lyric, or moral compofitions of the moft 
renowned poets of Greece , Rome , and Afia, he could 
turn with equal delight and knowledge to thefublime 
fpeculations, or mathematical calculations of Bar- 
row and Newton. With them alfo he profeffed his 
convidion of the truth of the Omjiian religion; 
ami he juitly deemed it no inconfiderable advantage 
that his researches had corroborated the multiplied 
evidence o i revelation, by confirming the Mojaic ac- 
count of the primitive world. We ail recoiled, and 
can refer to the following fentitnents in his Eighth 
Anniverfary Difcourfe. & 
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** Theological inquiries are no part of my pre¬ 
lent fubjeft; but I cannot refrain from adding 
that the colledion of trads, which we call from 
their excellence the Scriptures, contain independ¬ 
ently of a divine origin, more true fublimity 
more exquifite beauty, purer morality, more im¬ 
portant hiftory, and finer drains both of poetry and 
eloquence, than could be collected within the fame ' 
compafs from all other books that were ever com- 
pofed in any age, or in any idiom. The two 
parts, of which the fcriptures confili, are conneded 
by a chain of compofitions, which bear no refem- 
blance in form or flyle to any that can be produced 
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t{ from the ftores of Grecian , Indian , Perjtav , or even 
** Arabian learning. The antiquity of thofe compo- 
* £ firions no man doubts, and the un reft rained appli- 
“ eat ion of them to events long fubfequent to their 
« publication, is a folid ground of belief that they 
« were genu ine predictions, and conlequently infpired.” 

There were, in truth, few fciences in which he 
had not acquired confiderable proficiency i in moft 
his knowledge was profound. The theory of mufic 
was familiar to him, nor had he neglected to make 
himfelf acquainted with the incerelting difcoveries 
lardy made in Chemifiry ; and I have heard him 
afl’ert, that his admiration of the ftrudture of the hu¬ 
man frame, had induced him to attend for a feafon 
so- a courfe of anatomical lectures, delivered by his 
friend the celebrated Hunter. 

His Iaft and favourite purfuit was the ftndy of 
Botany, which he originally began under the confine¬ 
ment of a fevere and lingering dilorder ; which, with 
moft minds, would have proved a difqualification 
iVom any application. It con ft i t u ted the principal 
smufement of his leifure hours. In the arrangements 
of Linmcns he difeovered fyftem, truth, and fcience, 
which never failed to captivate and engage his atten¬ 
tion ; and, from the proofs which he has exhibited 
of his progrefs in Botany , we may conclude that he 
would have extended the difcoveries in that fcfence. 
The Iaft compofition which he read in this Society* 
was a delcription of felect Indian plants : and I hope 
his Executors will allow us to fulfil his intention of 
publilhing it in a number of our Refearches. 

It cannot be deemed ufelefs or fuperfluous to en¬ 
quire, by what arts or method he was enabled to at¬ 
tain to a degree of knowledge, almoft univerfal, and 
apparently beyond the powers of man, during a life 
jittle exceeding forty-feven years. 


The faculties of his mind, by nature vigorous, 
were improved by constant exercife : and his memory, 
by habitual practice, had acquired a capacity of re¬ 
taining whatever had once been impreffed upon it. 
To an unextinguifiied ardour for univerfal know¬ 
ledge, he joined a perfeverance in the purfuit of it, 
which fubdued all obltacles ; his ftudies began with 
the dawn, and, during the intermiflions of profef- 
fional duties, were continued throughout the day; 
reflection and meditation ftrengthencd -and confirmed 
what induftry and inveftigation had accumulated. 
It was a fixed, principle with him, from which he 
never voluntarily deviated, not to be deterred by any 
difficulties that were furmountable, from profecuting 
to a fuccefsful termination what he had once deli¬ 
berately undertaken. 

But what appears to me more particularly to have 
enabled him to employ his talents i'o much to his 
own and the public advantage, was the regular allot¬ 
ment of his time to particular occupations, and a 
fcrupulous adherence to the difbibution which he 
had fixed ; hence, all his ftudies were purfued with¬ 
out interruption or confufion : nor can I here omit re¬ 
marking, what may probably have attracted your ob- 
fervation as well as mine, the candour and compla¬ 
cency with which he gave his attention to all perfons, 
of whatever quality, talents, or education : he juftly 
concluded that curious or important information might 
be gained even from the illiterate j and wherever it 
\vas to be obtained, he fought and feized it. 

Of the private and focial virtues of our lamented 
Prelident, our hearts are the belt records. To you 
who knew him, it cannot be neeeffary for me to expa¬ 
tiate on the independence of his integrity, his hu¬ 
manity, probity, or benevolence, which every living 
creature participated j on the affability of his conver- 
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fation and manners, or his modeft unarming deport¬ 
ment; nor need I remark that he was totally free from 
pedantry, as well as from arrogance and felf-fufficiency, 
which fometimes accompany and difgrace the great- 
eft abilities ; his prefence was the delight of every fo- 
eietv, which his converfation exhilarated and im¬ 
proved ; and the public have not only to lament the 
jofs of his talents and abilities, but that of his example. 

To him, as the Founder of our Inftitution, and 
whilft he lived its firmed fupporc, our reverence is 
more particularly due ; inftrufted, animated, and en¬ 
couraged by him, genius was called forth into exer¬ 
tion, and modeft merit was excited to diftinguilh 
itfelf. Anxious for the reputation of the Society, he 
was indefatigable in his own endeavours to promote 
It, whilft he" cheerfully aflifted thofe of others. In 
fofing him, we have not only been deprived of our 
forighteft ornament, but of a guide and pan on, on 
whofe inftru ft ions, judgment, and candoui, we could 
implicitly rely. 

But it will, I truft, be long, very long, before the 
remembrance of his virtues, his genius, and abilities, 
lofe that influence over the Members of this Society 
which his living example had maintained; and if, 
previous to his demife, he had been alked, ^by what 
pofthumous honours or attentions we could belt fliew 
our refpcft for his memory, I may venture to aftert 
he would have replied, “ by exerting yourleives to fup- 
port the credit of the Societyapplying to it, perhaps, 
the dying wifh of Father P au l* « Ffto perpetua.” 
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A 

Treatise on the barometer, 


BY FRANCIS BALFOUR, ESQ^ 


i. 

I N a T reatife, publiflied at this place a few weeks ago* 
on Sol-Lunar Influence in Fevers, I have endea¬ 
voured to Ihew, (t That all Fevers are liable to certain 
diurnal andfeptenary * revolutions j and that thefe re¬ 
volutions are uniformly and conjlantly connected wilk 
fixed periods of time. 

u. 

Having eftablilhed this proportion fr.) it was na¬ 
tural to fuppofe that the power or influence which 
is capable of producing thefe very remarkable and 
interefting revolutions on the human conftitution, 
at certain intervals, did not exert itfelf without ef¬ 
fecting, at the fame rime, fome correfponding pe¬ 
riodical change in the Rate of that element in which 
we conftantly exift ; and in which all the operations of 
hie and nature are carried on. 

Other neceflary avocations having hitherto pre¬ 
vented me from being able to make rbofe expeix- 
tnents myfelf that are required for deciding on this 


* That is to fay, changes happening after an interval of feven 
or eight days. 
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tjuefhon, I applied to Mr. Farquhar , who, I undef- 
ftood, had paid (bine detention to this fubjedt ; and 
was favoured with the following very obliging and 
inftrudtive letter : 

TO DOCTOR BALFOUK.- 

deae. sir, 

“ You likewife defire me to give you fome ac- 
count of the regular diurnal variations of the Baro¬ 
meter which take place in this country; and which, 
1 laid, 1 conceived to be peculiar to tropical climates, 
from the otherwile unaccountable filence of every 
author whole work I had been able to confult on 
the fubjeft. The firll intimation of this was from 
Mr. j Henry Trail , who informed me that he had ob- 
ferved the Mercury to rife every night till about 
eleven o’clock, when it became ftationary. I imme¬ 
diately repeated his obfervatiens, and found that the 
fad was certain ; but that there was likewife another 
diurnal variation, which had efcaped his notice. Af¬ 
ter numerous obfervations, at all hours during the 
day and night, I found that the Mercury is fubjeft 
to the following variations, with the utmoft degree of 
regularity, throughout the whole year. From fix 
in the morning till between feven and eight, it is fta¬ 
tionary ; it then riles till nine, fometimes, though 
rarely, till ten, when it remains ftationary till noon; 
it then defeends, and is lowelt at three, and con¬ 
tinues ftationary till eight; when it begins to rife, 
and continues till eleven, and is then at the lame 
height that it was at nine in the morning. 

On relating the above obfervations to the late Co¬ 
lonel Pearce, an indefatigable and rigidly accurate 
obferver, and who had devoted much time and at¬ 
tention to Barometrical purfuits, he was furprifed that 
fuch regular variations of the Mercury Ihould have 
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elcaped his obfervation: but fome time after, with 
great candour acknowledged the certainty of the fa&* 
and framed an hypothefis to account for it; which you 
will probably be able to obtain on an application to 
Captain Grace, 

To me the phenomena appear inexplicable ta anA 
hypothecs that I can think of. The periods are evi¬ 
dently connected with the earth’s diurnal motion; and* 
if he had not a fifiellitc, might be eafily explained by 
the acmofpherical tides caufed by the fun.. But when 
we find that the Barometer is not, in the leaft obferv- 
able degree, affe&ed by the moon’s paflage over the 
meridian, or by the united action of the fun and moon 
at the fyzygies, we have abfolute proof that this can¬ 
not be the caufe; neither can the expanfion of the 
Mercury, being directly oppofite to the phenomena, 
the greateft degree of heat taking place at three o'clock, 
when the Mercury is low ell. 

With refpect to the influence of the moon on the 
attnofphere, I was perfectly fat is Bed while in Beerboom , 
that the cold feafon let in at the fyzygies only; and that 
there was always a confiderahle increafe of cold at every 
return of them. But at the old powder works neaF 
Calcutta , I obferved the great eft degree of cold to 
happen fomet fines at the quadratures. Being, how¬ 
ever, at that time much engaged in other purlliirs, I 
did not attend to the circumfiance of the moon’s 
abfolute difiance, though of the utmoft confequence 
in all calculations of the heights of the tide, to which 
the variations of the ftate of the atmofphere, occa- 
lioned by the attraction qf the fun and moon, muft be 
analogous. And yet this fa£t, important as it is to 
every fea-faring perfon, efpecially in river-navigation, 
as well as to fh ip-builders, for predicting the high eft 
ipring-tides, feems- to be totally unknown to the ge¬ 
nerality of thefe perfons; nor is ir furprifmg, as it is 
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not taken notice of in any treatife on navigation that 
J have met with.' But M. De la Lands (Aftro- 
nomy, vol. iii. p. 656 ) fhews, that if the moon’s 
mean force to raife the waters of the ocean be two and 
a half, her greatell force when apogee , will be three ; 
and her lea ft when perigee , two: a difference fuffi- 
cient to account for the tides at the quadratures 
being fometimes nearly as high as thofe at the fy- 
zygies: a circumliancc which was afcertained by part 
Of a committee inftituted for examining plans4 for 
new powder-works at the Old Fort Ghaut; where 
flakes had been driven, on purpofe to find the rife of 
the tide. M. De la Lands confirms the theory 
by many obfervalions, made with great accuracy in 
fome of the ports of 7'rance (Supplement, vol. iv.); 
and 1 can vouch for the! fadt by numerous meafurcs 
of the heights of the tide, both at the old and new 
powder-works. But you may eafily fatisfy yourfelf of 
the fa£t, by obferving the height of a few tides at 
Champaul Gaut, when you will find, invariably, 
that every great parallax of the moon, at the fyzygies, 
is attended with a very high tide and ftrong bore; 
and ’vice verjh. 1 have not been able to obferve 
that the moon’s declination, notwithftanding what you 
may have heard from other quarters, has any percep¬ 
tible effect on the tides. 

I have been the more particular on this fubjedt, as 
I have heard it made an unanfwerable objection to 
your fyftem, that the firft attacks of intermittent fever 
do happen at the quadratures as well as the fyzygies ; 
and that relapfes do likewife happen at the quadra¬ 
tures. Now, fhould you meet with any fucli cafes,- 
the above obfervations may perhaps tend to reconcile 
them to your lyftem, &c. 

John Farquhar.- 

Bnrtky Bazar, iith Feb . 1794 * 
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III. 

Although in this letter Mr. Farquhar defcribes 
in the Barometer only three different diurnal pe¬ 
riods of rifing and falling, I could not help fufpedt- 
ing that there muft likewife be a fourth , which had 
efcaped his notice; and that I fhould be able to dif- 
cover a periodical falling alfo in the ftate of the 
mercury, between eleven at night and fix in the 
morning, analogous to that which he had obferved 
between eleven at mid-day and fix in the evening. 
Accordingly, by keeping myfelf awake, and conti¬ 
nuing my obfervations during the night, I have now 
the fatisfa&ion to be aiTured that my anticipation of 
the revolution 1 expected to djfcover, was perfectly 
juft. 

IV* 

With a view of afcertaining the progrefs of thefe 
four different revolutions by perfonal obfervation, I 
impofed upon myfelf the talk of obferving and re¬ 
cording the changes of" the Barometer, as far I was 
able, every half-hour, day and night, during the pe¬ 
riod of one complete lunation. 

Tiie refult of this undertaking I have now the ho¬ 
nour to lay before the Society; and if in matter or 
form it contains any thing worthy of their attention, 
or of a place amongfl: their Refearches, it will afford 
jne a degree of fatisfaftion that will more than reward 
me for my labour. 


yep. IV, 


0 
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I. OF THE PERIODICAL DIURNAL CHANGES 

OF THE BAROMETER. 


THE DETAIL OF FACTS. 

V. 

The Detail Gf Fads is comprehended in the fol¬ 
lowing record of obfervations made on the Barometer, 
as regularly as I was able to perform it, every half- 
hour, both day and night, during the lunation which 
intervened between the 31ft of March and the 25th 
of April 1794. To cheie I have added the Rate of 
the ‘Thermometer and IVind, with the appearance of 
the Iky. 

VI. 

My obfervations of the Barometer were taken with 
fcrupulous exa&nefs ; and although the weighty hand 
of Beep has more than once deprived me of obferva¬ 
tions that I was juft about to make, and was anxious to 
record, I have never ventured to a{Fume any probable 
Rate of the Mercury as an actual obfervation. 

VII. 

With refpeft to the Thermometer , although it was 
liable to forne inaccuracy, from my not being able to 
preferve the apartment in which it was hung, uniform¬ 
ly open or Ihut, yet, as the variations from this caufe 
were trifling, and never obfeured the regular and pro- 
grefTive rife and fall which it obferves at different pe¬ 
riods of the day, I conceive that my record is fufH- 
cienfly exadt for enabling me to decide, with iaf^ty, 
that the daily fluctuations which appeared in the Ba- 
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Tometer, were not connected with the daily vichStudes 
of heat and cold. 

VIII. 

Although the ftate of the wind was not meafured 
by any inftrumenr, but eftimated only grofsly by the 
effeft which it appeared to produce on the trees and 
other objeCts around, ft ill I conceive that I may alio 
venture to determine on this ground, that the diurnal 
fluctuation of the Mercury was not connected with the 
ftate of the wind. 

In the column appropriated for recording the ftate 
of the wind. Number i reprefents a breeze capable 
of carrying on a £hip two or three miles in an hour ; 
Number 2, a breeze capable of carrying on a Ihip four 
or five miles j and Number 3, a breeze capable of 
carrying on a Ihip fix, feven, or eight miles. 

IX. 

Neither are the appearances of the Jky defined 
with much precision or minutenefs; yet, upon the 
defcription that I have given, I think 1 may pronouncp 
with fufficient confidence, that they did not direCt 
or regulate the periodical diurnal fluctuation of th? 
Barometer. 

By conceiving the wind, which in the month of 
April is generally from fome point in the fouth, car¬ 
rying conftantly along with it, in the different degrees 
of velocity I have defcribed (VIII.) different pro¬ 
portions of light and heavy clouds, we may obtain a 
tolerably juft idea of the appearance of the Iky at. 
Calcutta during that month. 

To exprefs thefe different ftates, we have employed 
in the record the terms clear 3 clutdy , and overcajf, 

Oz 
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When few clouds only appear, or none, which is fel- 
dom the cale this fealon, the fty is faid to be clear ; 
when the fun or ftars fhine through a number of 
clouds, the Iky is faid to be cloudy ; and when the 
fun or ftars do not appear at all, the Iky is faid to be 


cvercqfi* 


B As the record of obfervaticns from which thefe negative 
propofitions (VIt. VIII. IX.) . efpeciing the thermometer, the 
fiats of the -mind, and ajfiearance of the'jky are inferred, is volu¬ 
minous, and would neceflarily exclude from this volume of the 
jRefearches matter that is much more iuterefting, it has been 
contidered fuffieicnt for the objeft of this paper, to infer! only 
the oppofite abftraa, or fywfijk, of the obfervations made oij. 
the Barometer. 


THE STATEMENT. 

4 XI. 

The film of my obiervations refpe&ing the four 
Periodical Diurnal Revolutions of the Barometer 
which 1 have defertbed, appears at one view in the 
preceding Synoptical Arrangement, and when ftated 
precifely in numbers, amounts to this ;— 

ijl. That on every day of the thirty comprc- 
J hended in the Record, excepting one ( [a), the 
Barometer cohftantly fell between ten at nighf 
and fix in the morning; and that progreflively, 
And without any intermediate riling, excepting ip 
one inftance (b). 

2 d. That on every day of the thirty compre¬ 
hended on the Record, without one exception,. 


(a) Between the 20th and sift— Vide Synoplis* 
(£) Between the 2 ad and 23d—ditto* 
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- tlie Barometer conflantly rofe between fix and 
ten in the morning; and that progreflively, and 
without any intermediate falling, excepting in 
two inftances (c) f d )._ 

yd. That on every day of the thirty compre¬ 
hended in the Record, without one exception^ 
the Barometer conftantly fell between ten in the 
morning and fix in the evening; and that pro- 
greffively, and without any intermediate rifing 
in any inftance. 

$ih. That oh every day of the thirty compre¬ 
hended in the Record, excepting two { e ) (/), 
the Barometer conftantly rofe between fix and 
ten in the evening; and that progrefiively, and 
without any intermediate falling in any inftance. 


THE INFERENCE. 


XTI 


From the preceding ftatement of the coincidences 
obferved in tbefe four portions of the day, it appears 
that we may reafcnably infer the following propofi- 
tions, limited to Calcutta in the month of April 1794. 

1 ft. That, -in the interval between ten at night 
and fix in the morning, there exifted z prevailing 
tendency in the Mercury to fall. 


(c) On the nth* 

(d) On the 23d, 
(<?} On the 15th, 
if) On the sorb, 


—ditto, 
—ditto* 


-^Vidc Synopfis* 


-ditto* 
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id, Thar, in the interval between fix and ten in 
the morning, there exifted a prevailing tendency 
in the Mercury to rife . 

yl, That, in the interval between ten in the morn¬ 
ing and fix in the evening, there exifted a pre¬ 
vailing tendency in the Mercury to fall. 

4 thy That, in the interval between fix and teft 
in the evening, there exifted & prevailing tendency 
in the Mercury to rife. 

Theft different prevailing tendencies to rift and 
fall periodically at certain times of the day and night, 
necefiarily imply a proportionate correfponding caufe 
fufficient to produce them. But here we flop, and 
venture to proceed no farther than to fay, with Mr. 
Farqnhar , that they feem to be connected with the 
diurnal revolutions of the planet which we inhabit. 

XIII. 

By an attentive examination of the Synopfis, it will 
appear that the general characters of the tendencies 
which prevail at the different periods we have de- 
feribed, are liable, within their refpedlive limits, to 
ftvera! remarkable variations, viz. 

1. With regard to the time of beginning to rife or fall. 

2. With regard to the time of ceafing to rife or fall. 

3. With regard to the ftps or degrees by which the 

Mercury rifes or falls. 

4. With regard to the limits or extremes to which it 

rifts or falls. 

Being under the neceffity of acknowledging our 
ignorance of the caufe which produces thc[e prevail¬ 
ing tendencies ihonfelves, w,e can of courfe have no 
adequate idea or conception in theory of the different 
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circumftaneesthat are capable of producing the differ¬ 
ent variations which appear in their general character} 
and our obfervations being much too limited to efta- 
blifh, concerning them, any thing like pra&ical rules, 
we muft remain contented for the prefent with point¬ 
ing them out as queftions which want inveftigation ; * 
expreffing however a flrong fufpicion that they are 
not unconnected with the relative pofitions of the 
Moon, and the other planets. 


THE APPLICATION. 

XIV. 

At the time of digefting the ideas which I have 
delivered upon this lubjelt, being poffeffed of no 
information but that which was communicated in 
Mr. Farquhar 's letter, and what I obtained after¬ 
wards from my own obfervations, 1 did not conceive 
that I was authorized to extend the proportions 
which I have advanced (XII.) refpefting thefe ten¬ 
dencies, beyond the limits o*' Calcutta. By a note, 
however, which is juft' nov pointed out to me in 
Dr. Mofeley\ very ingenious atife on Tropical Dif- 
eaies ( a ), I have die latisfacdon to find that the 
very lame tendencies have been bferved to prevail 


(a) The Note referred to in Dr. Mjjele /s Treatife is this 
ft It has been observed m thefe and more equatorial regions, that 
** though the Barometer is ulebfsin indicating the variations of the 
weather, it exhibits a phenomenon nat corrcdily afeertamed m 
«« temperate climates; which is* that the Mercury has two diurnal 
14 motions of afeent and defeent* of nearly a line conefpondmg 
“ with the courfe of the fun ; alcending as the fun approaches cho 
zenith and nadir, and defcenrimg as the fun deviates from thde 
* c points- It remains ilationary at its iOweft and higheft degrees 
** for fome hours.’* 

O 4 
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on the oppofite fide of the globe. We may there¬ 
fore now venture to allow them a more extenfive 
range; and it will, no doubt, be confidered of fome 
importance to eftablifh in certain latitudes (b) the 
exiftence of a law in nature by which the Mercury 
of the Barometer, let the {landing weight and pre£ 
fure of the atmofphere be what it may, is liable to 
the effects of a conftant and regular periodical diur¬ 
nal fiuiluation; for it will then follow that the power 
of each fucceeding hour to raife or fink it, is liable 
to differ from that which went before; that the height 
of the Mercury, therefore, taken only at two or three 
Rated hours of the day, cannot with propriety be af- 
fumed to reprelent or form a juft eftimate of the 
whole twenty-four; that calculations proceeding hi¬ 
therto on fuch partial grounds, muff; neceflarily in¬ 
clude error and require adjuftment; and that in fu¬ 
ture, wherever this law extends, no correct philofo- 
phi cal inveftigation connected with the nature of the 
atmofphere, can be carried on without giving it a 
place (it) ; and no jufl prognojlic formed of the weather 


(£) As far as «can judge from the following extract from Father 
Cone’s Memoir on the prevailing winds, &c, &c. which I have 
juft met with in the Edinburgh Magazine for March 1792, there 
fee ms to be great reai’on to believe that firm la r fluctuations take 
place in the Mercury, in the different latitudes of Europe ; and 
that they are not entirely confined to the regions under the 
equator. 

“ The Mercury is generally a little lower about two o’clock in 
11 the afternoon than at any other time of the day ; and it is high- 
** eft towards eight o’clock at night. I would compare this faft 
** without pretending to draw any confequences from it, with the 
“ phenomenon of the magnetic needle, the greateft variation of 
“ which from north towards weft takes place about two or three 
** in the afternoon, and the leaft about eight o’clock in the morn- 
*• mg-”—Vide the Edinburgh Magazine for March 179 z, page 21 1 , 
par. 6. 

(c) A mean, extracted from means obtained from the extreme* 
of ttaefe different diurnal fluctuations, will give the mean weight of 
the atmofphere much more corre&iy than the common procefs* 
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without diftingui filing thofe regular and conftant 
changes from fuch as are only occafional and tempo* 
rary. 

With refpe<fu to Medicine, this law is a principle 
entirely new; and it has now become a matter of 
real confequence, to afcertain in what refpefts it co¬ 
operates with the power of the fun and moon in pro¬ 
ducing and regulating the paroxyfms of fevers. 
From the ftriking coincidence of thefe tendencies with, 
the periods at which the paroxyfms of fevers gene¬ 
rally attack and remit, and from their fuperior preva¬ 
lence in tropical climates where the paroxyfms of 
fever are alfonioft prevalent, “ it Jems to be higklp 
probable that they may have a confide fableJhare m conjli- 
iuting that power which Jhews itfelf in fo remarkable a 
maimer in this country , and which we have denominated 
$oU Lunar Influencel' 


II. OF THE PERIODICAL SEPTENARY CHANGE^ 

OF THE BAROMETER. 

XV. 

Refpe&ing periodical feptcnary changes in the ftate 
of the Barometer, the only information I have been 
able to obtain, is extracted from an abridged Expo- 
fition of the Syftem of Mr. Toaldo upon the proba¬ 
bility of the change of weather by the lunar points 
taken from the Journal des Sciences Utiles , and pub- 
Iiflied in the Calcutta Magazine for July and Au- 
gifl 1793. Mr. Toaldo , it appears, in order to af¬ 
certain whether the moon had any influence on the 
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Mercury, collected a journal of the Barometer kept 
for feveral years, from which he difcovered that the 
Barometer was fix-tenths of a line higher at the 
times of the quadratures than at the fyzygies. 

If this journal was kept cofre&Iy on a proper 
plan, periodical feptenary changes in the Barometer 
connected with the revolutions of the moon, are efta- 
bliflied of course. But if it was kept in the ordinary 
way of affiiming two 01 three obfervations taken in 
the courfe of the day, to ferve as a ftandard or rule 
for eftimating the ftate of the whole twenty-four, it is 
evidently liable to errors, which render the calculation 
precarious and inconclufive for the reafons already 
explained, which however had not occurred to me at 
the time of writing my laft Treatife on Sol-Lunar 
Influence. 

That the Barometer will be differently affefted at 
the fprings and neaps, is an anticipation which has 
in its favour the ftrongeft probability that analogy can 
afford. Yet, upon a review of the obfervations col¬ 
lected d using the fprings and neaps of the lunation 
which I have obferved, 1 cannot fay that, when ar¬ 
ranged as they ftand in the Synopfis, in coincidence 
with their refpeCtive periods, they exhibit a differ¬ 
ence of character to eftablifh this conclufion. We 
therefore leave it to the decifion of a far more exten- 
five experience, conducting its obfervations on a plan 
fimilar to that which we have exemplified in this 
Treatife, 
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In lotting over Dr. Mofeley’j Treaiife on this or- 
cafion, I am forry to difcover that , trujling too much to, 
memory, in referring to his work in my lajl publication t 
J have given a •very imperfect account of what he has 
communicated on the jitbject of Sob Lunar Influence . 
But when he confders that by my inaccuracy 1 have 
deprived niyfelf of the weight of his authority , in fup - 
porting a proportion I was anxious to efiablijh, he will 
be inclined to afcribe it to the caafe J have fated. 
Dr. Mofeley’j obferuations are contained in the Con- 
clufion to his Treaiife , between page 550 and 556 r 
they confirm the power of Sol Lunar Influence in Eu¬ 
rope in a very unequivocal manner , and merit the at¬ 
tention of thofe who vcijh for information on this fub— 
je£f.'—For the note to which this remark refers, vide 
page 111 . 
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A FAITHFUL HUS DU WIDOW. 


BY HENRY COLEBROOKE, ESQ;, 


W HILE the light which the labours of thd 
Afiatic Society have thrown on the fciences 
and religion of the Hindus , has drawn the attention 
of the literary world to that fubjeft, the hint thrown 
out by the Prefident for reje&ing the authority of 
every publication preceding the tranflation of the 
Gita t, does not appear to have made fufficient impref. 
fion. Several late compilations in Europe betray 
great want of judgment in the feledtion of authori¬ 
ties ; and their motley drefs of true and falfe colours 
tends to perpetuate error; for this reafon it feems 
jieceflary on every topic, to revert to original au¬ 
thorities for the purpole of calling error or veri¬ 
fying fa£ts already published; and this objeft will 
no way be more readily attained than by the com¬ 
munication of detached efi'ays on each topic, as it 
may prefent itfelf tg the Qrientali{^ jn the progrefe 
of ills refearches. 

From this or any other motive fbr indulgence, 
fhould the following authorities from Sanfcrit books 
be thought worthy of a place in the next volume of 
the Society’s Tranfa&ions, I fhall be rewarded fox 
the pains taken in collecting thegi. 
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* e Having firfl; bathed, the widow, dreiTed in two 
tf clean garments, and holding fome cUfii grafs, ftps 
* e water from the palm of her Hand. Bearing cifa 
* c and tila (a) oh her hand, the looks towards the 
“ eaft or north while the Brdhmam utters the myftic 
c ‘ word Oni. Bowing to- Nerayana^ fhe next declares 
** (b) “ On this month, fo named in fuch a Pacjha, 
“on fuch a tit'M* I (naming herfelf and her (c) 
family) that I may meet Arundhati (d) and re- 
tide in Swarga ; that the years of my (lay may be 
* c numerous as the hairs on the human body ; that I 
** may enjoy with my hufband the felicity of hea- 
w ven, and fanftify my paternal and maternal pro- 
** genitors, and the anceftry of my hufband’s fa- 
** ther; that lauded by the Apjarafes, I may be hap- 
ce py with my lord, through the reigns of fourteen 
**■ Indr as ; that expiation be made for my hufband’s 
* e offences, whether he has killed a Brahmma , 
“ broken the ties of gratitude, or murdered his friend, 
** thus I afcend my hufband’s burning pile. I call 
on you, ye guardians of the eight regions of the 
“ world! Sun and Moon! Air, Fire, ./Ether (e), 
Earth, and Water ! My own foul! Foma/ Day, 
* c Night, and Twilight 1 And thou. Conference, bear 


{a} Scfamum* 

(b) This declaration is called the Sancalpa, 

(c}GStra , the family or race* Four great families of Brnhmanas 
are now extant> and have branched into many diftinft races. Since 
the memorable maSacre of the Cj}mtriya h ' by Parafu Rama, the 
'C 0 *triy<k deferibe them-lelves from the fame Go/ms as the Bnifa 

motto** 

(d) Wife of Ftfjbt'fy. 

A'djS*. 
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tt witnefs; I follow my hulband’s corpfe on the fu- 
<f neral pile (f)" 

Having repealed the Sancalpa , (he walks thrice 
round the pile; and the Brdhmana utters the fol¬ 
lowing Mantras: v 

« Om 1 Let thcle women, not to be widowed 
(< good wives, adorned with collyriutn, holding cla- 
“ rifled butter, confign themielves :o the fire. Im- 
« mortal, not chi Id left, nor hufbandleb, excellent, 
* { let them pafs into fire, whole original element is 
* f water. 

From the Rigveda . 

« Om ! Let thele wives, pure, beautiful, commit 
et themielves to the fire, with their hulband’s corpfe.’* * 

A Vauramca Munira . 

With this benedi&ion, and uttering the myf- 
tic Namo Hamah , lhe afeends the flaming pile. 

While the preferibed ceremonies are performed 
by the widow, the fon, or other near kinfman, of 
the deceafed, applies the firlt torch, with the forms 


(f) In feveral publications the woman has been deferibed aa 
placing herfelf on the pile before it be lighted; but the ritual 
quoted is conformable to the text of the Bhagavata. 

<( When the corpfe is about to be con fumed in the Sabot&ja* f 
the faithful wife who flood without, ruihes oo the fire.** 

arc da to TudijbC hira* 

* Cabin of grafs or leaves, fometimes erefted on the funeral pile. 

“ The filed on the funeral pile of a Mmt is called Parnolaj* 
and Sahtitaja** Seethe vocabulary entiled Harabath 
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directed for funeral rites in the Grihya (g) ; by 
which his tribe is governed. 

The Sancalpa is evidently formed on the words of 
Angiras : 

ft The wife who commits herfeif to the flames 
with her hulband’s corpfe, foal! equal Arundhatt * 
and refide in Swarga 

Accompanying her luilband, foe foal] refide fo 
** long in Swarga as are the thirty-five millions of 
** hairs on the human body. 

M As the fnake-catcher forcibly drags the lerpent 
from his earth, fo, bearing Jier hufoand from 
(t hell, with him foe fhall enjoy heavenly bills. 

41 Dying with her hufband, foe fanftifies her ma* 
44 ternal and paternal anceflors ; and the anceftry of 
** him to whom foe gave her virginity. 

44 Such a wife, adoring her hufoand, is celeftial 
** felicity with him, greateft, moft admired (h) j 
** with him foe fhall enjoy the delights of heaven 
44 while fourteen Indras reign. 

(g) Extracts or compilations from the iacred books, containing 
the particular forms for religious ceremonies, to be obferved by 
the race or family for whom that portion of the facred writings 
has been adopted, which compofes their Grihya* We learn from 
the Bbdgavata^ that Vyafa divided the Vida into four ( Rich? Tajujh f 
Sammn r and APbarvan) or five, including the Itihafat or other 
Parana* as one Vida, Pat la accepted the Rignida \ jfaimem and 
CW/, or Suer a , the SAmavida \ Baifampayana learned the Ra* 
j furvida ; Satuuntu 9 Daruna y aad others of the family of Angiras> 
the Adharvatvida* My father {Suc*ha 7 fon of Vydfa fpeaks) 

41 felefted the Itshafas and Pur anas ; then the feverai Rtfbis chofc 
** the Vidas varioufly (parts of each). Their pupils, the fucr 
H eeflbrs of their pupils, and the pupila of thefe, became fob 
a< lowers of particular SAPhasA 

(b) The word in the text is expounded a laiidedby the choir 
pf heaven* Gandbarvas” 
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« Though her hufband had killed a Brdhmana, 
« (i) broken the ties of gratitude, or murdered his 
“ friend j fhe expiates the crime.” Anigras. 

The Mantras are adopted on the authority of the 
Brahmc Parana . 

“ While the pile is preparing, tell the faithful 
‘ £ wife of the greateft duty of woman Jhe is loyal and 
“ pure who burns herfelf with her hufband 1 s corpfe . 
“ Hearing this, fortified in her refohuion, and full 
“ of affection, fhe completes the Pitrhnheda Yaga 
** (£) and afeends to Swarga 

Brahme Parana. 

It is held to be the duty of a widow to burn herfelf 
with her hufband’s corpfe; but fhe has the alterna¬ 
tive, 

“On the death of her hufband, to live as Brah - 
“ machart, or commit herfelf to the flames.” 

Vifhnu. 

Th*t aufierity intended confifts in chafiity, and in 
a£ls of piety and mortification. 

« The ufe of Turnbull, drefs, and feeding off vef- 
*• fels of tutenague is forbidden to the Yati (1), the 
“ Brahma chart, and the widow. 

Prachetas. 


(/) The commentators arc at the pains of fhewingthat this ex* 
piation mult refer to a crime committed in a former exigence j for 
f uneral rites are refuted to the murderer of a Brahmana . 

(it) Aft of burning herfelf with her hufband. 

(/) Sannyasi. 

Vot.IV, 


p 
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“ The widow fhall never exceed one meal a day, 
“nor fleep on a bed: if the does fo, her hufband falls 
“ from Svoarga. 

“ She fhall eat no other than fimple food, and 
“ \ni) fhall daily offer the tarpana of cufa, tila, and 
“ water (w). 

“In Vauhdha, Carfica , and Aid glia 7 (he fhall CX- 
“ ceed the ufual duties of ablution, alms,' and pilgri- 
“ mage, and often ufe the name of God in prayer.” 

The Smriti. 

After undertaking the duty of a Salt , fliould 
the widow recede, fhe incurs the penalties of 
defilement. 

“ If the woman, regretting life, recede from the 
“ pile, file is defiled j but may be purified by ob- 
“ ferving the fail called Prdjapatya.** (o) 

Apajlamba. 

Though an alternative be allowed, the Hindu le- 
gifiators have fhown themfelves difpofed to encou¬ 
rage widows to burn t-hemfelves with their hufband's 
corpfe. 

Hdrita thus defines a loyal wife: ei She, whofe 
“ fympathy feels the pains and joys of her hufband ; 


(m) If fhe has no male defeendants- See Madana Farijifa. 

{n) Oblations for the manes of anchors to the third degree, 
though not cxduilveiyj for the prayer includes a general petition 
for remoter anceftors, Yet daily oblations (VaifijliUva) are fepa- 
lately offered for anceftors beyond the third degree. 

(o) It extends to twelve days; the firft three, a fpare meal may 
be taken once in each day ; the next three, one m each night; the 
iucceeding three days, nothing may be eaten but what is given 
imfolicited j and the laft three days arc a rigid fait. 
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te who mourns and pines in his abfence, and dies 
“ when he dies, is a good and loyal wife* 

Hdrita. 

« Always revere a loyal wife, as you venerate 
« die Devatels; for, by her virtues, the prince’s era- 
“ pire may extend over the three worlds.” 

Maljya Parana. 

«« Though the hufband died unhappy by the dif- 
* c obedience of his wife ; if from motives of love, 

difguft of the world, fear of living unprotected; 
** or forrow, (lie commit herfelf to the flames, fhe 
et is entitled to Veneration.” 

Mahd Bharata ; 

Obfequies for fuicides are forbidden * but the 
Eigveda exprcfsly declares, “ that the loyal wife who 
“ burns herfelf * (hall not be deemed a filicide. When 
f< a mourning of three days has been completed, the 

SriuUhu is to be performed*. This appears from 
“ ihe prayer fot the occafiorii diretted in the Utg- 
“ veda.” 

Regularly the chief mourner fof the hufband 
and for the wife, would in many cafes, be diitintt 
perfons: but the Bhavi/hya Pun}mi provides, that 
“ When the widow coniigns herfelf to the fame 
« pile with the corpfe of the deceafed, whoever per¬ 
forms the Grivd for her hufband, fhall perform it 
for her.” 

{t As to the ceremonies from the lighting of the 
“ funeral pile to the Pinda } whoever lights the pile 
“ (hall alfo offer the PindaP Vdyu Pur ana. 


* Tne (liortnefs of the mourning is honeiltable: the longeft 
mourning is for the loWeft tribe. 

P 2 
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In certain cifcumftances the widow is difqualified 
for this aft of a Sad. 

** She who has an infant child, or is pregnant, or 
« whole pregnancy is doubtful, or who is unclean, 
“ may not, O princefs, afcend the funeral pile. 

“ So laid JSdreda to the mother of Sahara" 

tc The mother of an infant tliall not relinquifh the 
“ care of her child to afcend the pile; nor fhall one 
“ who is unclean (from a periodical caufe) or whofe 
14 time for purification after child-birth is not paffed, 
44 nor (hall one who is pregnant, commit herfelf to the 
44 flames (y). But the mother of an infant may, if 
44 the care of the child can be otherwife provided.” 

Friha/pait. 

In the event of a Brdhmana dying in a diftant 
country, his widow is not permitted to burn herfelf. 

44 A Viprd or Brdhmana may not afcend a fecond 
44 pile.” Gbtama. 

But with other cafts, this proof of fidelity is not 
precluded by the remote deceafe of the hufband ; and 
is called Anugamana . 

44 The widow, on the news of her hufband’s dying 
44 in a diftant country, fhould expeditioufly burn 
44 herfelf: fo fhall fhe obtain perfection.” Vydfa, 


(q) It has been erroneonfly aflerted, that a wife, pregnant at the 
time of her hufband’s death, may burn herfelf after delivery. 
Hindu authorities pofitively contradift it. In addition to the text 
it may he remarked, that it is a maxim, “ What was prevented in 
“ its icafon, may not afterwards be refumed.” 
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« Should the hulband die on a journey, holding 
“ \i\%fanMs to her breaft, let her pafs into the flames.’* 
f Brahms Punma , 

The expreflion is not underftood offandah exclu- 
lively: for thus XJfanas or Suer a. 

« Except a Vipra, the widow may take any thing 
« that belonged to her hulband, and afeend the pile. 

« But a Pipra may not afeend a fecond pile; this 
« praftice belongs to other tribes.” Sucra. 

In two of the excepted cafes, a latitude is allowed 
for a widow delirous of offering this token of loyalty, 
by poftponing the oblequies of the deceafed : for 
Vyafa directs that, “ If the loyal wife be diftanE 
41 lels than the journey of a day, and defire to die 
*£ with her hulband, his corpfe fliall not be burnt 
“ until (he arrive. And the Bhavijhya Parana per- 
“ mits that the corpfe be kept one night, if the third 

day of her uncleannefs had expired when her hut' 
<c band died.” 

With refped to a circumftance of time (r), which 
might on fome occafions be objected, the commenta¬ 
tors obviate the difficulty, by arguing from feveral 
texts, “ that to die with or after her hufband, is for 
4 ‘ a widow Naim'ittica (r) and Ckmya (/), and confe- 
“ quently allowable in the intercalary month for 
DacJJia teaches, that “ whenever an act both Nai~ 
“ mithca and Camya is in hand, it is then to be 
“ performed without confulting feaion.” They are 
at the trouble of removing another difficulty; 


(r) Oceafional obfervances are omitted on intercalary days. 
(j) Eventual; incumbent when a certain event happens, 
(0 Optional; done for its reward. 
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“ Dhrilarajhtra, in the ftate of Samadhi, quitted 
“ his fcrwftrial form to proceed to- the Muff't, or 
“ beatitude , which awaited him. When the leaves 

and wood were lighted to confume the corpfe, 
“ his wife Gandh&ti was feen to pals into the flames, 
“ Now alfo, a hufband d)dng at Cadi and atrain- 
“ ing MuBi , it becomes his widow to follow the 
“ corpfe in the flames.” 

It were fuperfluous to puriue commentators through 
all their frivolous di ft in ft ions and laborious illuftra-r 
tions on latent difficulties. 

All the ceremonies effentfal to this awful rite are 
included in the inflru&ions already quoted. But 
many practices have been introduced, though not 
i auctioned by any ritual. A widow who declares 
het> refolution of burning herlelf with the corpfe, is 
required to give a token of her fortitude : and it is 
acknowledged, that one who receded alter the cere¬ 
mony commenced, would be compelled by her rela¬ 
tions to complete the facrifice. This may explain 
circumftances deferibed by fojne who have witnefled 
the melancholy feene. 

Other ceremonies noticed in the relations of per- 
fons who have been prefent on jfucb occafions, are 
directed in feyeral rituals ; 

“ Adorned with all jewels,, decked with minium 
“ a nd other cuftomary orpaments, with the box of 
“ minium in her hand, having made fujd, or adoration 
44 to the Devatds , thus reflecting that- this life is 
ft nought: my lord and majhr to me ‘was all ,—Ihe 
“ wqJks round the burning pile: fhe bellows jewels 
“ on l he Brahnumas , comforts her relations, and. 
“ fliows her friends the attentions of civility; while 
“ calling the Sun and elements fo vyitnefs, Ihe dif- 
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tributes minium " at pleafure; and having repeated 
* c the Sancalpa, proceeds into the flames : there em- 
<c bracing the corple, flie abandons herfelf to the Are, 
« calling Satya / Satya ! Satya■” 

The by-ftanders throw on butter and wood: for 
this, they are taught, that they acquire merit ex¬ 
ceeding ten millions fold, the merit of an Afwamedha ,, 
or other great facrifice. Even thofe who join the 
proceflion~from the houfe of the deceafed to the 
funeral pile, for every ftep are rewarded as for an 
Afwamedha. Such indulgences are promifed by grave 
authors: they are quoted in this place only as they 
feem to authorize an inference, that happily the 
martyrs of this fuperftition have never been numerous. 
It is certain that the inftances of the widow’s facri- 
fices are now rare: on this it is only necefiary to ap¬ 
peal to the recoiled ion of every perfon refiding in 
India , how few inftances have adually occurred 
within his knowledge. And, had they ever been 
frequent, fuperftition would hardly have promifed 
its indulgences to fpedators. 
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ON THE TRACES 


OF THE 

HINDU LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

Extant amongfi the Malays. 


BY WILLIAM MARSDEN, ESQ. 


'J'HE Sanfcrit , or ancient language of the Hindus , 
is a fubjeft fo interefting in itfelf, that every 
difcovery which contributes to throw light upon its 
hiftory or to mark its extent, carries with it a degree 
of importance. The proofs of its influence in the 
northern countries of Jffam, Nepal , Booten , and Tibet, 
as well as in the fouthern parrs of the peninfula of 
India, are to be found in the works of the Mifliona- 
ries and the Refearches of this Society j but the pro¬ 
ofs it made in early times, amongfl: the inhabit¬ 
ants of the eaftern iflands and countries pofleffed by 
the Malays, has not, I believe been pointed out by 
any writer. My acquaintance with the language 
of the latter people, together with fome attention 
paid to the diale&s of India in general, have enabled 
me to obferve, that the Malayan is indebted to the' 
Sanfcrit for a confiderable number of its terms. I 
have alfo fatisfied myfelf, that theintercourfe by which 
this communication was effe&ed, muft have taken 
place in times anterior, probably by many centuries. 
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to the converfi^n of thefe people to the Mahometan re¬ 
ligion. The language, it is true, abounds at prefent 
with Arabic words, which their writers affedl to in¬ 
troduce, becaufe this difplay of literary It ill is, at 
the fame time a proof of their religious knowledge; 
but they are generally legal or metaphyfical terms, 
borrowed from the Koran and its commentaries; are 
never expreffivc of fimple ideas, have not been in j 
corporated into the language (a few excepted) and 
are rarely made ufe of in converfation. The Hindu 
words, on the contrary, are fuch as the progrefs of 
civilization muft Toon have rendered neeeflary, being 
frequently expreflive of the feelings of the mind, or 
denoting thofe ordinary modes of thought which 
refulc from the focial habits of mankind, or from the 
evils that tend to interrupt them. It is not however 
to be underftood, that the affinity between thefe 
languages is radical, or that the names for the com¬ 
mon objects of fenfe are borrowed from the Sarifcrit. 
The Malayan is a branch or dialed of the widely 
extended language prevailing throughout the i Hands 
of the Archipelago , to which it gives name {*), 
and thofe of the South Sea ; comprehending between 
Madagascar on the one fide, and Rafter Jftand on 
the other, both inclufive, the lpace of full two hun¬ 
dred degrees of longitude. This confideration 
alone is fufficient to give it claim to the higheft de¬ 
cree of antiquity, and to originality, as far as that 
term can be applied. The various dialeds of this 
fpeech, though they have a wonderful accordance 
in many effential properties, have experienced thofe 
changes which feparation, time, and accident produce; 
and in refpeft to the purpofes of in'tercotirfe, may 
be claffed into feveral languages, differing confider- 


* The Malay- Archipelago may be underftood to comprehend the 
Sunday Philippine » and Molucca ifkndg, in the maritime pans C.f 
which, the Malayan is ufed as a lingua franca* 
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ably from each other. The marks of cultivation by 
which the Malayan is dittinguilhed from his -ruder 
neighbours, are to be attributed, in my opinion, to 
the effects of an early connexion that ronft have fub* 
fitted between the inhabitants of this eaftern penin- 
fula and thole of the continent of India ; but what 
the nature and circumftance of this connexion may- 
have been, it is not eaiy to determine, A fpirit of 
foreign conqueft, and ftill more, a zeal for the pro¬ 
pagation of their religious tenets, appear incompati¬ 
ble with the genius of the Hindu fyftem, except¬ 
ing amongft the difcipies of Bhood •, but I have ne¬ 
ver difcovered in the Malayan cuftoms or opinions 
any traces of the peculiar inftitutions of that extra* 
ordinary fed. 

A commercial intercourfe has always fublitted 
between the manufaduriiig countries of India and 
the marts for the produce of the Spce-ijlands , fuch 
as Johor , Sinapoora , and Malacca j and when the 
Portuguefe i at the commencement of the fixteenth 
century, firft vifited thefe places, they mention 
with fur prize the concourfe of foreign veffels af- 
lembled there. But independently of other ob¬ 
jections that might be raifed to the probability of thefe 
traders having polilhed the language of the people 
whofe ports they frequented, or having imparted 
to them their national literature, it is to be obferved 
that by much the greater proportion of the fhips 
belonging to native merchants, which now enter the 
ttraits of Malacca, come from the coaft of Coromandel , 
and confequently are navigated by perfons who fpeak 
the languages prevailing in that part j whereas it is 
evident, that, from the Telinga, or the Tamooi, the 
Malayan has not received any portion of its improve¬ 
ment, but from the genuine Hinduvee of the northern 
provinces, prior to its debafement by the mixture of 
Arabic nouns, and the abufe of verbal auxiliaries. If 
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the communication muft neceffarily be iuppoled to 
have its origin in commerce, I fhould be inclined to 
confider the people of Guzerai , notwithftanding their 
diftance, as the inftrudtors of the Malays. Their 
refort to Malacca is particularly noticed by De Bar¬ 
rels , and other authentic writers; and it is well 
known that the Hindu language has been preferved 
with more purity in that, than in any other maritime 
province of India. 

The nature of the affinity fuggefted, will ieffici¬ 
ently appear to thofe who are converfant with the 
Hindu dialers, by the following examples of Sanfcrit 
words, which are at the fame time fo familiar to the 
Malays, and fo thoroughly incorporated into their 
vernacular tongue, that their foreign origin is never 
fufpe£ted, although the terms adopted from the Arabs 
can, with very few exceptions, be immediately pointed 
out by the moft ordinary fcholar. It is true that he is 
affifted in this diferi mi nation by the peculiarities of 
the Arabic orthography; for the Malays , as well as 
the Perfians and other people, who, in confequence 
of their converfion to the faith of the Koran , employ 
this alphabet in their writings, do yet reject the ufe of 
certain letters, either as fuperfluous, or as not fuited to 
the fmoothnefs of their cwn founds, and which there¬ 
fore appear only in words purely Arabic. The Hin- 
duvee words, on the contrary, being divefted of their 
proper drefs, and clothed, in common with thofe 
originally Malayan , in the adopted Arabic character 
(with certain judicious modifications) want the fame 
token of their origin, and are more affimdated with 
the reft of the language. 

In this fliort lift of words, taken, with little pains 
in the fele< 5 tion, from a Malayan dictionary, the de¬ 
parture from the Hinduvec is fcarcely more than may 
arife from a different habit of fpellliig them in our 
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letters, unlefs where it coniifts in a flight variation of 
the fcoie, or of the part of fpeech. 

Fonff, plea fed, Btck&ra* Advice, counfcl, To watch* 

th tha , F \ ■ a i u re, joy. judicial proc ccd in g. Pwtrte- P rjtice fs, 

Jh'jka, Sad, Seed. Ratal Chariot. 

^T : * ‘ To div ide. jS o$dte, W i fdom, u nder- Pontma , Fu 11 mooit. 

Race, family. funding. C&dra. To fed:. 

A'df.i, Language. LtLi. Covetous. 

An ini pea ion of ihe charadters ufed by the natives 
of the iflands, who have not adopted the Malayan or 
Arabic mode of writing, will fhew that in the arrange¬ 
ment of their letters they have taken the Hindu for 
their guide, and have even preferred the rhythmus 
terminated by a mifa! ■, which fo peculiarly diftin- 
guiflies this from every other fyitem. The afpirated 
letters not being required for expreffing the founds of 
thefe languages, are omitted, and each divifion of the 
feries coniifts therefore of three, inftead of five. In 
the Reyang alphabet the order is as follows: Ka, g a , 
tiga’i la, da, na ; Pa ,, ba, ma j Cha, ja f ma, &c. 
(lee H'ljlary of Sumatra, plate.) In the San/crit, I 
need lcarcely to obferve, the feries of confonants be¬ 
gins thus : Ka, k’/ia, ga, glia, uga; Cha , ch'h'a, in, 
j ha, gnya ; Ta, fha, da, dim , na , &c. Jf other 
proofs were wanting of the influence of Hindu inter- 
courle in rliefe parts, fuch conformity alone, in a 
matter lo arbitrary,>and which exifts equally in other 
obi cure dialeds, and extends even to the ifland of 
Celebes, would be fufficient to eftablilh it. The lan¬ 
guages ol thde iflanders have nor, however, been en- 
ricned by an acceflion of Hindu words in any decree 
proportioned to rise Malayan, which ufes the Arabic 
alphabet; but the probability is (bong, that the ipha- 
birants of the Malay peninfula were in pofleflion of 
an alphabet on the lame model, and were even fkilled 
in composition, before the Mahometans introduced 
their learning and character among them. 
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But the circumftance which has more immediately 
ftmck my attention, and given occafion to thefe re- 
marks, is that of my having met with frequent allu- 
fion in their writings to the moft celebrated works of 
the Hindu mythological poets, efpecially the Mahab- 
harat and the Ramayan. A manufcript now lying 
before me, which is” a fpecies of romance, exhibits 
in almoft every page the marks of the author's ac¬ 
quaintance wjtb Hindu literature and manners. It 
contains the adventures of two princes, who were 
lent by the king their father, to obtain for him the 
pofleffion of an extraordinary felf-performing in- 
itrument of mu lie, whofe enchanting air he had heard 
in a dream. However flimfy this foundation, and 
incoherent the parts of its fuperflruClurc, it gives 
fcope to the difplav of a lively and .fertile imagina¬ 
tion, much delicate imagery, and pathetic expref- 
fion of fentiment. The following paflages allude, 
unequivocally, to well-known perfonages in the Poo* 
rums:—Ter la too batch figala roopa'niu malm indah 
fepartee prndooa ieema; “ furpafling good was their 
“whole appearance; moft admirable, like unto the 
«* five Pa mhos ” Again Lakoonia nieng amok eeto 
fepartee pandooa Ieema talk ah eea meng-amok deda~ 
lam rap'd kooraoo ; “ the manner in which they 
“ fought was like that of the five Pandoos when they 
* e rufhed into the ranks of the Kooroos.” Thefe can 
be no other than the renowned favourites of Krifhna f 
whofe brilliant a&ions and perfonal accomplHh- 
ments are the theme of immortal fong. The ma¬ 
chinery of the Ramayan is interwoven with the ftory; 
and this circumftance tends to increafe my regret that 
we poflefs no tranflation, even id abftraft, of that 
much-admired poem. The Malayan princes arc, 
like Rama,, attended in their wars by apes of extra¬ 
ordinary endowments, who fight with mofe than 
human prowefs, and overcome the Rakfaja , or 
hobgoblins, who ferve under the banners of the 
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adirerfary. One of the former, whofe talents as an 
ambaflador are the fubjed of panegyric, is (aid to 
referable that diplomatic monkey who was lent by 
Sree Rama to the King of Langkapooree. The 
mixture of qualifies and adions gravely attributed 
to them in their double capacity of monkies and 
heroes, produces a very ludicrous and amufing 
effect. Though their ideas are rational, their man¬ 
ners and propenfities are faithful to nature. Men¬ 
tion is alio made of Bifno dewa ; of the mountain 
Maha memo; of the blue lotos growing in the pool 
Mandoo rat rut ; of a lion pofl effing fupernatural 
powers, Smg-afaktee, and el few here Smg-a-rajoon, who 
fhor arrows at Maharaja Kama. Some of thele lat¬ 
ter names I do not recoiled to have met with in the 
notices we have of the Hindu mythology. 

Thefe (iniilies and allufions muft refer, as in all 
poetry, to (lories with which the readers were pre¬ 
fumed to be well acquainted, and feem to imply, 
that tranflations of the works were formerly in the 
hands of the Malays. I do not know that fuch re¬ 
main amongft them at this day: but my ignorance 
is no proof of rhe contrary; for at the time when I 
had opportunities of making the enquiry, I was un¬ 
informed as to the exigence of the originals, and the 
paffages above quoted were of courfe unintelligible 
tome. They muft be fought for in the peninfuk 
of Malacca, or amongft the Menangkabon people in 
Sumatra . A {pitit of inveftigation is now gone 
forth, and under the influence of the Afuitic Sowty s 
«ifid if ora the example of its Prefidentj we may coti- 
fidently hope that no region of oriental literature 
will be left unexplored. 

Since rhe foregoing Paper was written, and com¬ 
municated to a few friends, I have feen a copy of 
the third volume of the Afiatic licfmrches (juft 
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received from Calcutta) and obferve that the con¬ 
nexion between the Malayan and the Sanfcrit has 
nor efcaped the notice of the Prelident, whole 
learned and elegant Anniverfary Difcourfe points it out 
(p. 11 and 12) in a clear and decided manner. The 
lanftion of his authority to my opinion fully reconciles 
me to the anticipation of a fuppofed difcovery. 
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A CATALOGUE, 


OF 

INDIAN PLANTS, 

COMPREHENDING THEIR SANSCRIT, 

AND 


AS MANY OF THEIR LINNJEAN GENERIC NAMES AS COULD 
WITH ANY DEGREE OF PRECISION BE ASCERTAINED. 


BY THE LATE PRESIDENT. 


'ACA'SABALU', CaJTyta. 
Achyntaj Mdrthda* 
^Acrintij Solanum. 

Acflia* 

5 Agaftya, JEfcbynomene. 
AgniBic^hi* 

Agiird, Cbrt/ia. 

AlabUj Cucurbit a* 

Al a mv o ilia, Bryonia . 
jo Alarca, Afckpias . 

■ Alpamarifha; 

Amala, 

'Amalacx, P by l Iambus* 
Ambafht’ha, 

Amlsma, Gomphrcnd* 
Amlalomca, Omliu 
Amlavetafa, Hypericum, 
Arfilica, Vomarinduu 
Amra, Mangifera* 

20 Amrataca, Spondias, 
Aec6t ? a: 

Ans’iimatl* 

An J u, Oryzdi 
Apamarga, 

Vou tV. 


i$ Aparajita, Clitarid. 
Area, Afikpias . 
Ardraca, Amomum* 

A rim eda * 

Arifhta, Xanthium. 

JO Arjaca, Ocymum . 

Arjuna, L*a^ajlrbimiu ? 
Arufhcara, Smecarpus, 
As’iaaotaca. 

As’dca, a new genus* 

3 5 Afp'hota, Nydantbes* 
Am'vrihi, Oryza. 
Atavifhi. 

Adchara, 

Atimu$a> Banijleria: 
40 Avigna, Cari£a? 
Bacula, Mi mu/ops. 
Badari, Rbamus* 
Bahuvaraca* 

Bahvanga, a new genua. 
45 Bali-. 

Bala. 

Bandhuca, Ixora* 

Banga f Cmndbm 

Q 
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Bata, Ficus* 

50 Bhadramuftaca, Cyperus - 
Bhanga, Gojfypiutn. 

Bhautij Ckrodtndrum . 
Bhavya, ID ilien la. 
Bhaiadwaji, 

55 Bhucham^aca, Keem/erla, 
Bhdjambuca* 

Bhdlavanga, Ju/Jscna m 
B h 11 ran d i* Ipo?n ma ? 
Bhtirja. 

60 Bhuftrina, Andrapogan f 
Bhdtavesi, Nyflant&fs. 
Berber#. 

Bimbaj Bryonia ? 

Bimbka* the fame ? 

£?( Brahuianij Oviedo 
Bj ahmafuverchaUk 
Brahmi, IRuta. 

Bilva, Cratmvb* 

Biranga, 

70 Cacamachi# 

Cacang’i* Apanage ton ? 
Cachtu Arum* 

Cadali, Mufa . 

Cadamha, Naucles* 

75 Cab lira* Aympi'&a* 

' Cahk 
Cal k. 

Calamhi. 

Calami* 

3 fp Cal 4 yaC aliaga, Cucurhifa, 
C alpaca* 

Carnal ata, Ipomasa* 
Clmptlla, a new genus i 
Canchanara, Bauhiniad 
&5 Can da, Dracontium. 
Candarata, 

Canddra, Ddlkhou 
Canduru, Sails i J 
Cangu. 

£Q Czmi\ 3 t Agave ? 

Capiia. 

CapitT # ha t Ldmonia. 
Caranjaca, a new genus. 

5 j C ara\ e lla, CJcome t 
Caravt, Lour us* 

Cara\ ira, Nerhtm. 
Carniarangaj A<wrrh$*\ 


Carnic#ra, PawcHih 
too Carparala, Aide f 
Carp a si, GoJJypiunu 
Carpura, L&uru- r* 

Cat una, Citrus. 

Cd/a f Saccharum# 

5 Cdjhmird. 

C'ataca, Strychnosm 
Catp’hala* TabernwmonttttiG* 
Cam, 

Cemuta. 

10 Cefana, Crocus . 

Cetaca, Pandamm - 
Cbacrala, 

C'hadira, Mimof*. 
Ch’hatraca, Agaricus* 

13 Campaca, Mtchclta. 
Ghanaca* 

Chanda# 

Chandana, Santahm* 
Chandrica, 

2 Q C'harjura, Phoenix. 
Cannacafli#. 

Characa, 

Chitra,* 

Chitraea* Plumbago, 

25 Chora pufhp), Sefcftos* 
Cirata. 

Cocjravs* 

CorangL 

Covidara, Bauhinia * 

30 Clhaca, 

Cramuca*- 

Cnfhna. 

CMfhnachura, Toinclanq* 
Cfldravi AJchpias t 
35 Cfluima, Linum* 

Culaca, Sttycbnos* 

Culm a (ha, 

Cnonbha. 

Cumbhicst Pi fit a. 

40 Cumuda, Mm l ant has. 
(Ouiicuma, Crocus) t 
Cundzt, Jafminum. 
Carubaca, Bacteria* 
Cunintaea. . 

45 Curuvaca, 

Cus'a* Poet, 

Cufluninda, Ciwumist 
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Ciliumbba, Cartbamus* 
Cutaja, 

50 Cuvalaya- 

Cureraca, SvsUtenid, 
Bamapana, 

Bantica* 

Dhaayaca* 

55 Dirima, Punka\ 

Dasi. 

Devadaru, XInond * 
Dhataci. 

Dhufttira, Daiurd* 

60 Dona, Artempz* 

Dracfha, Vt/is* 

DurgajAtH, OphiogUfum* 
Durva, AgroJHs* 

Bwipatn, Impatient* 

5j 'Ela, Amomum* 

'£lab&Iuca> 

Eranda, Rieinus* 
GajapTppalfj a new genua* 
GambharL 
j^o Gandali. 

Gaadbanija, Gardenia* 
Gandira, Solatium } 
Gaurichandraj Meityfarur&t, 
GhantapAtah. 

£5 Ghotita, Rhamnus* 
Ghofbaci. 

Grant’hila. 

Grinjana, Baucia . 
Gdcantaca, Barlerid* 

So GodbaparTL 

Gddhnma, TtiHcum* 
Gojibva, Ehpbantopus. 
Goiomi, Agroftist 
Gonarda, Cyperus ? 

85 GorSelha. 

Govadhi, 

Gdvara, El'anibmum* 
Guggulu* 

Guha. 

90 Guoja* AbrUs* 

Guvaea, A reed. 

HaimavatL ** 

Halaca, Aymphtea, 

Hanup 

95 Harieus'a, Acanthus* 
JHardraij Curcuma* 
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Haredrii, 

Haritaei, Termincba* 
Haritala* 

200 Haryanga, Ciffus* 

Hemapufhpidi, Jafminum* 
Hornailgara, CotyUdcn* 
HiUmochie&\ 

Himavat'L 

5 Hingu, Tercbinthm* 
Hingviri, Solan urn* 

Hintala, Elate- 
Hoi k a* 

Jambira, Citrus. 

10 Jambu, Eugenia. 

Jatamaim, Valeriana,. 

JaviL Terminal!a ? 
Jayap’hala, Myriftkd * 
Jayant'i, Oefchynomcne* 

15 Jcfhu, Sdccbarum* 

Icfliura, 

idhwdcii, 

Ulrica* 

ndivara, Tradefcantid t 
io Jiraca, 

Jivanti* 

Indravarun'i; 

logudiv 

Irbaru; 

25 'IsVaramiila, ArifteUcbid* 
Lacuchzt, AJlrocarpus* 
Langari, Namd ? 

La tare a, Allium * 

Lafmia, Allium* 

30 Laval'i, Aytrrhoa* 

Lavanga, Caryophyllts* 
Lodhra, 

Madana ? Pijbnia* 

Madhuca, Baffia* 

35 MadMlaca* 

Madhiiraca, 

Madhmigru, Guiknding, 
MahSjali* 

Mahafwctap 
40 Malapii* 

MiSJati, Jafmmum* 

Ma!lic&, Nyftaniheu 
Manaea, Arum. 

Mandlra, EtytMna * 

45 Mireara, 
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Marcati. 

M a rich a, Capficum * 
Marunmala. 

Mafaparni * 

5 o M a fli a, Fbapoius, 

Mafliandari, C&Ukarpa* 
Maiura. 

Matulanga, Citrus* 
Mauri. 

55 Mayura. 

Muchucunda, Pcntapeta* 
Mudga. 

Mudgaparni. 

M \\ laca, Raphanus . 

60 Mundaballi, Ipamaa , 
Mura. 

Murva, Aktris. 

Multaca, Sch&mus* 
Nagababa, Sida. 

65 Nagaballi, Baul/tnia* 
Nagaceiara, Mefua* 
Nagadana, Artemifia . 
Nagaranga, Citruu 
Nala* Arijlida ? . - 
70 Nali- 
Naranga. 

N a rice la, 

Nichula, a new genus* 

Nili, Indtgofera. 

75 Nilbtpala, PontefUria, 
Nimba, Meiia* 

Niyara, Qryza, 

File a la, 

Padma a 

£0 Palandu* Album* 

Falafft, Bute a, 

Panafa, Artocarpus, 

Pam a fa, Ocymutn. 

Fatal i, Bignoma, 

85 Fa tola, Solatium* 

Pauri. 

Picbitfa, Tamarix* 

Pilifj Ah'L 
Pinya. 

90 Pippala, -Ficus* 

Pippali, Piper* 

Piyala* 

Fi'cafala, 

Fiacfha, Bms. 


95 PrifoiparnL - 
Priyangu. 

Potica, Phyfdlts. 
Punamava, Boerhaa+ia, " 
Pundarica. 
joo Fundra. 

Puticaraja, GuUandina. 
Raftamula, Oldenlandia* 
Rajadana. 

Rajani. 

5 Rajica. 

1 RaQnrica. 

Rai n a, Ophioxylupi* 
Renuca. 

RYddbi: 
io RYfhabha. 

R6chana. 

Rohita, Punka, 

Sacotaca, Trophis, 
Sahacara, Magniferz* 

15 Sahachari. 

Saileya, Mufcus. 
Sairlyaca, Barierla* 
Saivala. 

'S£la. 

ao 'Salanchi- 

'SalnrLali, Bombaz* 

S a manga,* 2 ? 

'Sami, Mima fa* 

Samira,, Mimofa* 

515 Samudraca, Aqtdlkia* 
Sana, Crotalaria* 
Sanacrajata, Hedy/arum. 
'Sanc’hapiiflipa, Cm#* 
'Sara. 

30 Sarala, « 

Sarana. 

'Satamuli. 

Satapulhpa* 

Sathi* 

35 Sep'halicat Ny&mdxu 
Septal a, PlyUlantljcs* 
Septaparna, Echx&s* 
Serfhapa, Sy Kafir* 

'Sixnbi, boiichos* 

40 Sindhuca, Vitcx. 

Si r Uha, Mim of a* 

Sifu, Croton? 

Sivat 
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Sibbanjana, Guilamtina* 
4j Somaiata, Ruta ? 
Sdmaraj’i, Pwfteria* 
S<}lp’ha- 

Sonaca, Bignonia* 

SrVng^aca, Trapa, 

£0 Sripatna. 

St’halapadma, Hi&ifcus . 
buca, 

Sucri, 

Sunilhnnaca, Mavfika . 

5 j r Su rabbi. 

Suryamani, Hlii/cus. 
Suvernaca, Cajfia . 

Syima, a new genus. 

Sy^maea, 

60 Tala, Borajfm. 

Talaaiuiaca, CochU&rta ? 
Tali, Carypha . 

Tamala ,Laurusf 
Tambdtis, Piper. 

6^ Tapiracdta, Nicotiana* 
Taraca, Ammnum f 
Tar uni, Aloe, 

T atpatri, Laurus, 

Tila, Sefa?ium n 
yo Tilaca.. 

Tinduca, Diofpyros. 
Tinla, Ehnus 
Trupufha, Cucumus f 
Trayamina, 
yj Trivrita, 

T ubarica, 

Ttjla, Moths* 

Tunga- 

Udumbara, Ficus, 

So Ulapa f Ar(ftirfa* 
Upodica* 
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Ur an a, Cajjia* 

Utpala ? 

Vajradru, Eupfarlia* 

S5 Valvaja, Andropogon. 
Vanacell, Canna. 
Vanarrvudga- 
Vanardraea, Co ft us* 

Vand a, Epidendrum* 
go Vanda, Levant/ jus, 

Vanda, Fifcum* 

Vanaca, ^jtercus. 

Vans’ll Bimbos, 

Varahi. 

9^ Varangace, Lanrus . 
Yaruna, 

Vafaca, Dy ant her a, 
Vafalya* 

Vaftuea, A mar an thus , 

400 Vafu/ 

Y&taca. 

Vatfadam, Mem/permrm. 

VayaioLL 

V&tafa, Barlcria. 

5 Vetra, Calamus. 

Vichitra, fragia* 

Vidari. 

Vidula* 

Vi ran a, Andropcgon* 

10 Vifhani. 

Viftaraca, Convofaolus* 
Vrithi, Qry*a* 
Vyaghranac J ha* 
Vyaghrapada. 

IJ Yafa. 

Yava, Hordeum m 
Yavafa, Foa ? 

Yiiftarafi. 

Yut'hica 3 Jafminiffl* 
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botanical observations. 

* ON 

SELECT INDIAN PLANTS, 


vr- ■ l,J “ 1 '— 

BY THE LATE PRESIDENT. 

- j , i ■ - - 


i TF my names of plants difpleafe you, fays the 
JL * great Swedijh botanift, choofe others more 
« agreeable to your tafte and, by this candour, he 
hasdifarmed all the criticifm, to which, as it muft be 
allowed, even the critical parts of his admirable works 
lie continually open. I avail myfelf of his indulgence, 
and am very foiicitous to give Indian plants their true 
Indian appellations; becaufe I am fully perfuaded 
that Linnaeus himfelf would have adopted them, had 
he known the learned and ancient language of this 
country; as he, like all other men, would have re¬ 
tained the native names of Afiatic regions and cities, 
rivers and mountains; leaving friends, or perfons of 
eminence, to preferve their own names by their own 
merit, and inventing new ones, from diftinguifhing 
marks and properties for fuch objects only as, being 
recently difcovered, could have had no previous 
denomination. Far am I from doubting the great 
importance of perfedt botanical deferiptions ; for lam 
go ages expire as nations decay, and the true fenfe of 
many appellatives, in every dead language, muft 
he loft in a courfe of ages; but, as long as thofe ap» 
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pellatives remain under flood, a travelling phyficiarl, 
who fhould wifh to procure an Arabian or Indian 
plant, and, without afking for it by its learned or 
vulgar name, fhould hunt tor it in the woods By its 
botanical charaffer , would refetnble a geographer, 
who, defiring to find his way in a foreign city or 
province, fliould never enquire, by name, for a ftrect 
or a town, but wait with his tables and inftru meats, 
for a proper occafion to determine its longitude and 
latitude. 

The plants defcribed in the following paper by 
their clalfical appellations, wi;h their fynonyma, or 
epithets, and their names in the vulgar dialc&s, 
have been feledled for their novelty, beauty, poetical 
fame, reputed ufe in medicine, or iupppfed holi- 
nefs; and frequent aUufions to them all will be 
found, if the Sanfcrit language fliould ever be gene¬ 
rally ftudied, in the popular and facred poems of the 
ancient Hindus , In their medical books and law- 
tra&s, and even in the Vedas themfelves. Though, un¬ 
happily I cannot profefs, with the fortunate Swede, 
to have fecn without glafles. all the pans of the flowers 
which I have defcribed, yet you may be allured that I 
have mentioned no part °f them which I have not 
again and again examined with my own eyes: and 
though the weaknefs of my fight will for ever prevent 
piy becoming a botanifl, yet I have in feme little de¬ 
gree atoned for that fatal defe£l by extreme attention, 
and by an ardent zeal for the moft lovely and f afeinat- 
ing branch of natural knowledge. 

1 ' * 

Before I was acquainted witji the method purfued 
by Van Rheed , necefiity had obliged me to follow a 
fimilar plan on a fmaller fcale ; and, as his mode of 
llu dying botany, in a country and climate by no means 
favourable to botanical excurfions, may be adopted 
more fuccefsfully by thofe who have more leifure than 
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I fnall ever enjoy, I prefent you with an interefling paf- 
fage from one ofhis prefaces, to which I fhould bare- 
ljHiave referred you, if his great work were not unfor¬ 
tunately confined, from its rarity, to very few hands. 
He informs us, in an introduction to his third volume, 
“ that feveral In Jinn phyficians and Brahmens had 
** compofed, by his order, a catalogue ot the molt 
f< celebrated plants, which they diftributed according 
“ to their times of blofl’oming and feeding, to the 
,e configuration of their leaves, and to the forms of 
their flowers and fruit; that, at the proper feafons, 
he gave copies of the lift to feveral intelligent 
“ men, of whom he lent parties into different forefts, 
f£ with inflrudtions to bring him, from all quarters, fuch 
et plants as they law named, with their fruit, flowers, 
<( and leaves, even though they fhould be obliged to 
f“ climb the moft lofty trees for them; that three or 
<c four painters, who lived in his family, conftandy 
and accurately delineated the frefli plants, of which, 
tc in his prefence, a full decryption was added; thar, 
“ in the mean while, he had earneftly requeued all 
“ the princes and chiefs on the Malabar coaft to fend 
“ him fuch vegetables as were inoft diftinguiflied for 
* s ufe or for elegance ; and that not one of them 
f* failed to fupply his garden with flowers, which 
he fbmetimes received from the diflance of fifty or 
“ fixty leagues; that when his herbalifts had collected 
“ a fuflicient number of plants, when his draughtfmen 
“ had fketched their figures, and his native botan- 
*.* ills had fubjoined their defeription, he fubmitted 
“ the drawings to a little academy of Pandits, whom 
f* he ufed to convene for that purpofe from different 
“ parts of the country ; that his affembly often con- 
filled of fifteen or fixtecn learned natives, who vied 
“ with each other in giving cor reel anfwers to all his 
“ queftions concerning the names and virtues of the 
principal vegetables ; and that he wrote all their an- 
f* fwers in his note-book 5 that he was infinitely de- 
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** lighted with the candid, modeft, amicable, and rc- 
tl fpe&ful debates of thofe pagan philofophers, each 
* c of whom adduced paflages from ancient books in 
fi fupport of his own opinion, but without any bitter- 
“ nefs of conteft or the leaf: perturbation of mind; 
“ that the texts which they cited, were in verfe, and 
« taken from books, as thejTpofuively aflerted, more 
♦ than four thoufand years old : that rhe firft couplet 
f< of each fe&ion in thole books comp riled the fynony- 
“ mous terms for the plant, which was the fubjed 
“ of it; and that, in the fubfequent verfes, there 
** was an ample account of its.Jtind or fpecies, its 
te properties, accidents, qualities, figure, parts, 
“ place of growth, tfme of flowering and bearing 
“ fruir, medical virtues, and more general ufes; 
“ that they quoted thofe texts by memory, having 
“ gotten them by heart in their earlieft youth, rather 
“ as a play than a ftudy, according to the immemorial 
“ ufage of fuch Indian tribes as are deftined by law 
to the learned profeflions; and on that lingular 
“ l‘aw of tribes, peculiar to the old Egyptians and In- 
“ k dians, he adds many folid and pertinent remarks.” 
Now when we complain, and myfelf as much as any, 
that we have no leifure in India f or literary and philo- 
fop hi cal purfuits, we fhouid confider that Fan Ilheede 
was a nobleman, at the head of an Indian government, 
in his time very confide table, and that he fully tflf- 
charged all the duties of his important ftation, while 
he found leifure to compile, in the manner juft de- 
fc ri bed, thofe twelve large volumes which Limueui 
himfelf pronounces accurate . 

I, Tiiraca: 

/ ulg. Thrac. 

Linn. Anmnum . 

Cal. Perianth fpathe-like, but fitting on the germ; 
tubular, onedeaved,. broken at the mouth into a few 
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irregular (harp tooth lets; downy, (trialed ; in part 
coloured, in part femi-pellucid. 

Cor. One-petaled, villous. Tube fliort, funnel-form. 
Border double. Exterior three parted; coloured 
like the calyx ; divifions oblong, ftriated, internally 
concave, rounded into flipper-like bags; the two 
lower divifions equal, rather deflected ; the higher 
fomewhat longer, oppofite, bent in. a contrary di¬ 
rection, terminated with a long point. Interior, 
two-lipped (unlefs the upper '-lip 'be called the 
filament); under-lip revolute, with a tooth on each 
fide near the bafe ; two parted from the middle ; 
divifions axe-form, irregularly end-nicked. Nec¬ 
taries, two or three honey-bearing, light brown, 
glofly bodies at the bafe of the under lip, juft be¬ 
low the teeth i ereCt, awled, converging into a 
imall cone. 

Siam. Filament (unlefs it be called the upper lip, 
of the interior border) channelled within, lheathing 
the ftyle ; dilated above into the large flefliy an¬ 
ther , if it can iuftly be fo named. Anther oblong, 
externally convex and entire, internally fiar, di¬ 
vided by a deep furrow; each divifion marked with 
a perpendicular pollen-bearing line, and ending 
in a membraneous point. 

Fiji. Germ beneath, protuberant, roundifli, obfcurely 
three-fidcd, externally foft with down. Style, 
thread-form, long as the filament, the top of which 
nearly doles round it. Stigma headed, perforated. 

Fer. Capjule (or Capfular berry, not burfting in a 
determinate mode 1 ) oblong-roundilh, three-llriped, 
fmooth, crowned with permanent calyx and corol; 
with a brittle coat, almoft black without, pearly 
within. 

Seeds lopped, with three or four angles, very Imooth, 
enclofed within three oblong, rounded, foft, mem¬ 
braneous integuments, conjoined by a branchy re- 
fepticle -j in each parcel, four or five. 
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inferior border of the corol, pink and white ; under 
lip internally milk-white, with a rich- carmine- 
ftrfpe in each of its divifions. Seeds aromatic, 
hotter than Cardamoms . Leaves alternate, fheatli- 
ing, oblong, pointed, keeled, moil entire, mar¬ 
gined, bright grals-green above, very finooth; pate 
fea-green below. Stem comprefled, three or four 
feet long, bright pink near its bafe, creel, ending 
in a beautiful panicle. Peduncles many flowered; 
draffs few, lance-linear, very long, withering. Root 
fibrous, with two or three bulbous knobs, light 
brown and fpungy within, faintly aromatic. 

Although the Taraca has properties of an Amo- 
vium, and appears to be one of thole plants which 
Bumpkins names Globba, yet it has the air of a Ban- 
gua.s, th t fruit, I believe, of a lienealmia, and no exact 
correfpondence with any of the genera fo elaborarely 
deferibed by Koenig : its ejfential chardffer, according 
to Betz, would coniill in its two parted interior bonier , 
its channelled filament , and its two-cleft anther with 
pointed divifions. 

1 . BMchampa(a ; 

Fulg. Bhuchampac. 

Linn. Round-rooted Kcempferia. 

Cal. Common Spa the imbricated, many flowered; 

partial: Perianth one-leaved, fmall, thin, obfeure. 
Cor. One petaled. Tube very long, flender, fubey- 
lindric below, funnel-form above, fomewhat in¬ 
curved. Border double, each three parted ; ex¬ 
terior divifions lanced, acute, dropping; interior , 
two higher divifions erect, lapping over, oblong, 
pointed, fupporting the back of the anther; lower 
divifion expanding, deflected, two cleft; fubdk 
vifions broad, axe-form, irregularly notched, end- 
nicked, with a point. 
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Skim, Filament adhering to the throat of the corah 
. oblong below, enlarged, and two-lobed above, co¬ 
loured. Anther double, linear, higher than the 
mouth of the tube, fixed on the lower part of the 
filament, conjoined round the piftil, fronting the 
two-clctr divifion of the border. 

Pi/I. Germ very low near the root, attended with a 
neclareous gland. Style capillary, very long. Stigma 
funnel-form below, compreffed above; fan-lhaped, 
two-lipped, downy, emerging a little from the con¬ 
joined anther. 

Per. and Seeds not yet feen. 

Scape thickilh, very fhorr. Corot richly fragrant ; 
tube and exterior border milk-white, divifions drop¬ 
ping, as if fenfitive, on the flight eft touch, and fopo 
yielding to the prelfure of tiie air; interior border 
purple, the higher divifions diluted, the low^r 
deeply coloured within, variegated near the bale. 
One or two flowers blow every morning in April 
or May, wither entirely before fun-fet: after th zfpike 
is exhaufted, rife the large leaves keeled, broad 1 
lanced, membraneous nerved. Root with many 
roundilli, or rather fpindledhaped bulbs. 

This plant is clearly the Benchapo of Rheede, whofe 
native afliftant had written Bhu on the drawing, and 
intended to follow it with Champa the lpicy odour 
and elegance of the flowers, induced me to place this 
K.empferia (though generally known) in a feries of 
feleft Indian plants ; but the name Ground Champac 
is very improper, fince the true Champaca belongs to 
a different order andclafs; nor is there any rel'em- 
blance between the two flowers, except that both have 
a rich aromatic l'cent. 

Among all the natural orders , there is none in which 
the. genera feerns lefs precifely afeertained by clear ej- 
Jivalal characters > than in that which (for want of a bet- 
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ter denomination) has been called fciiam'meow } and 
the judicious Retz, after confefling himfelf rather dif* 
fatisfied with his own generic arrangement, which he 
takes from the border of the corol, from th eflamen t 
and principally from the anther , declares his fixed 
opinion, that the genera in this order will never he de¬ 
termined with abjolute certainty until all the fcitmnineout 
plants of India jhall be perfellly dtfcribed . 

3 Scf> halted : 

H\n. JSnvitha, A'irgndi, JslTtca , Nivdoicd. 
i >dg. Sing ah a, JSibdri. 

Linn. Sorrowful Nycfanthes. 

In all the plants of this fpecies examined by me* 
the cahx was villous , the border of the corol white, 
five-parted, each divihon untquaily fubclivided ; and 
the tube of a dark orange-colour; the Jlamens and 
fijltl entirely with in the tube: the berries twin, com- 
prefTed,eapfu1ar; two-celled, margined, inverfe-hearted, 
with a point. This gay tree (for nothing forrowfnl 
tip pears in its nature) fpreads its rich odour to a con- 
Jiderable di dance every evening; but at funrife it 
ilieds mod of its night-flowers , which are collected 
with care for the ufe of perfumers and dyers. My 
Pandits unanimoUfly aflureme, that die plant before 
us is their Sep'halted , thus named becaufe bees are 
fuppofed to fleep on its bloffoms; bur Nzlica mull 
imply a blue colour; and our travellers inlilt that 
the Indians give the names of Pdrijdticd or Parijdta 
to this ufeful fpecies of Nyctanthesi On the other 
hand, I know that Pdrijdta is a name given to flow¬ 
ers of a genus totally different; and there may be a 
variety of rhis with bluiflt corols ; tor it is exprefsly 
declared in the flmarcojh, that, when the Sep’hti- 
“ lied has while flowers, it is named Swetafuraja , and 

BMtawefi. 

4. °\ Mag by a. 

Sj n. Cunda . 
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Linn. Nyrtan/hes Sambac. 

See llheede : 6 H. M. tab, 54 * 

Flowers exquifltely white, but with little or nd frag¬ 
rance; Jlem, petioles, and calx very downy; leaves 
egged, acute ; below rather hearted. 

S Sept a la. 

Syn. Navamal licit, N avamltlua. 

Fulg. Bela , Muia-bela. 

Burnt. Many-flowered Nyctanlhes. 

See 5 Humph, tab. 30. 6 H. M. tab. 50. 

The bloffoms of this variety are extremely frag¬ 
rant. Zambak (fo the word fhould be written) is a 
flower to which Perflan and Arabian poets frequently 
allude. 

5. MalTica. 

Syn. Frinafulya, Alalli, Bhupadi, Satabhiru , 

Vidg. Desi - bid a . 

Linn. Wavy-leaved Nyctanthes. 

Berry globular, fun pie, one-celled. Seed large, An¬ 
gle, globular. 

According to Rheede , the Brahmens in the well of 
bulla diftinguiflr this flower by the word Cajluri, or 
rnufk, on account of its very rich odour. 

6 . 'Ajp'hotd: 

Syn, Vanamaltt. 

Pulg. Banmallica, 

Linn. Narrow-leaved Nyctanthes. 

The_ Indians confuler this as a variety of (he 
former ipecres; and the flowers are nearly alike. Ob - 
lufe-leaved would have been a better fpecific name ; 
the petals , indeed, are comparatively narrow, but not 
the leaves. This charming flower grows wild in the 
forefts, whence it was called Fanajdti by the Brahmens, 
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who aflifted Rheede ; but the Jdti, or Malata, be¬ 
longs I believe to the next genus. 

Malali : 

Syn. Santana, Jdti . 

Vulg. Main, Jan, CharabePi. 

Linn. Great flowered Jufntin-. 

Buds blufiling; coral, moftly with purplifh edges. 
Leaves feathered with an odd one, two or three of 
the terminal leaflets generally confluent. 

Though Maldli and Jdti be fynonimous, yet fome 
of the native gardeners diflinguifh them; and it is 
the Jdti only that 1 have examined. Commelm 
had been informed that the Javans give the name 
of Maleti to the ’Lambalt, which in Sanfcril is called 
Navamdltka, and which, according to Rheede , is 
11 fed by the Hindus in their facrifices; but they make 
offerings of moft odoriferous flowers, and particularly 
of the various Jdjbtins and Zanibahs. 

B. Ynt'hicd. 

Syn. Magadht , Gamed, Ambajhi'ha, Yudin. 

I tdg. JliYhi , Jks. 

Linn. Axorick Jafmin. 

Leaves oppofue* three’d. Branchlets crofs-armed. 
Umbels three-flowered. Carols white, very fragrant. 
The yellow Y&fhica, fays the Hindus , is called He- 
mapu/hpied, or golden-flowered ; but 1 have never 
feen it; and it may be of a different fpeeies. 

9 . Andie a: 

Syn. Yintidi , ChificMt 

Lulg. Yintiri ; Yatnru Ihindi, or Indian Date. 

Linn. Yamarindm . 

The flotvers of the Ydmarhul are fo exquifitely 
beautiful, the fruit fo falubriou? when an acid Iher- 
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bet is required, the leaves fo elegantly formed and 
arranged, and the whole tree fo magnificent, that I 
could not refrain from giving a place in this ferjes to 
a plant already well known. In all the flowers, how¬ 
ever, that 1 have examined, the coalition of the fta- 
niens appeared fo invariably, that the Tamarind fhduld 
be removed, I think, to the jixteenth clafs; and it 
were to be wifhed that fo barbarous a word as lama- 
rIndus, corrupted from an Arabic phrafe abfurd in 
itfelf, fince the plant has no fort of refemblance to a 
date-tree, could, without inconvenience, be rejected* 
and its Indian appellation admitted in its room. 

10. Sara ; or Arrow ddhe. 

Syn. Gundra, or playful; Tejanaea, of Achte; 

Vulg. « Ser, Serheri. 

Linn. Spontaneous Saccharnm. 

Cal. Glume two-valved; valves obldng-lanced; 
pointed, fub-equal, girt with filky diverging hairs; 
exquifkely foft and delicate, more than twice as 
long as the flower. 

Cor. One-valved, acute, fringed; 

Stam. Filaments three, capillary; Anthers oblong; 
incumbent. 

Fiji. Gems very minute; ftyles two; thread-form. 
Stigmas feathery. 

Flowers ori a very large terminal panicle , more 
than two feet long, in the plant before me, and one 
foot acrcifs in the broad eft part; con lifting of nume¬ 
rous compound [pikes, divided into /pikelets, each on 
a capillary jointed rictus, at the joints of which ate the 
flowers alternately feflile and pedicel led. Common 
peduncle many-furrowed; with reddilh joints. Valvelet 
of the corol purple, or light red ; ftamens and piftils 
ruddy; Jligmas purple; pedicels of a reddiffi tint, 
finely contrafted with the long filvery beard of the 
calyx. Leaves very long, floated, minutely fawed j 
* VOL. IV; ' R f 
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teeth upwards; keel fmocth, white within, fiieathmg 
the culm; the mouth of the (heaths thick, fet with 
white hairs. Culm above twenty feet high; very 
finooth, round, and light; more clolely jointed and 
woody near the root, which is thicWand fibrous: it 
grows in large clumps, like the Venn. This beautiful 
and fuperb grafs is highly celebrated in the Purturns , 
the Indian God of War having been bom in a grove 
of it, which bur ft into a flame; and the gods gave 
notice of his birth to the nymph of the Pleiads, who 
defeended and fuckled the child, thence named Ciirli- 
reja. The Cafa, vulgarly Cafta, has a fhorter culm, 
leaves much narrower, longer, and thicker hairs, but a 
fmaller panicle, lefs compounded, without the piirplifh 
tints of the Sara. It is often deferibed, with praife, by 
th« Hindu poets for the whitenefs of its blofl'oms, 
which gave a large plain, at fome diftance, the ap¬ 
pearance of a broad river. Both plants are extremely 
ufeful to the Indians , who harden the internodal parts 
of the culms, and cut them into implements for writ¬ 
ing on r h e i r poll fhe d paper. F rom th e munja , or c u hn, 
of the Sara was made the maunji , or holy thread, or¬ 
dained by Menu to form the facerdotal girdle, in pre¬ 
ference even to the cufa-gv^h. 

II. Durvd: 

Sjn. ’ Sataparvicd ? Sahafravhya , BMrgavi , Rttdri , 

Amnia. 

Vulg. Dub. 

Kum. Agrofiis Linearis. 

Nothing effential can be added to the mere bo¬ 
tanical delcription of this moil beautiful grafs, which 
Van Rheede has exhibited in a coarfe delineation 
of its leaves only, under the barbarous appellation of 
Bell caraga . Its flowers, in their perfect ftate, are 
among the lovelieft objects in the vegetable world, 
and appear, through a lens, like minute rubies and 
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Emeralds in conftanc motion, from the leaft breath of 
air. It is the fweeteft and moft nutrkiotls pafture for 
catde; and its ufefulnefs, added to its beauty, induced 
the Hindus , in their earlieft ages, to believe that it was 
the manfion of a benevolent nymph, Even the l ’da 
celebrates it* as in the following text of the A't'liar- 
v am: “ May Durvd, which rofe from the water of 
*'« life, which has a hundred roots and a hundred 
« Items, efface a hundred of my fins* and prolong 
« my exiftence on earth for a hundred years!” The 
plate was engraved from a drawing in Dr. Roxburgh' S- 
valuable collection of Indian grades. 

12. Cus’a, or Cits'ha. 

Syn. Cut'ha, Darbha , Pavitra . 

Vulg. Ctcfhd , 

Keen. Poa Cynq/uroides . 

Having never feen this moft Celebrated grafs in a 
ftate of perfeCt inflorefcence, l clals it according to 
the information which Dr. Roxburgh has been fo 
kind as to fend me. The leaves are very long, with 
margins acutely fawed downwards, but fmooth on 
other parts, even on the keels, and with long points* 
of which the extreme acutenefs was proverbial among 
the old Hindus. Every law-book, and almoft every 
poem in Sarifcrlt, contains frequent allufions to the ho- 
linefs of this plant* and, in the fourth Vida we have 
the following add refs to it at the clofe of a terrible in¬ 
cantation : “ Thee, O Darbha, the learned proclaim 
(< a divinity not fubjeCt to age or death * thee they 
call the armour of Indra , the preferver of regions* 
!( the detlroyer of enemies ; a gem that gives increafe 
t( to the field. At the time when the ocead refound- 
ed, when the clouds murmured, and lightnings 
« flaftied, then was Darbha produced, pure as a drop 
of fine gold.” Some of th z leaves taper to a moft 
acute, evanefeent point; whence the Pandits often 
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fay of a very fharp-minded man, that his intellects are 
acute as the point of a Gb/fr-leaf. 

13. BandMca ; 

Syn. Ra&aca , Bandhufvacd. 

Vulg . Bdndhuta, lionjan. 

Linn . Scarlet Ixor.a. 

Cal. Perianth four-parted, permanent; divifiofts 
coloured, erefl:, acute. 

Cor. One-petal ed, funnel-form. Tube cylindric, 
very long, llender, lomewhat curved. Border four- 
parted ; divifions egged, acute, deflected. 

Stain. Filaments four, above the throat very Ihort, 
incurved. Anthers oblong, depreifed. 

Lift. Germ roundifli, oblate beneath. Style thread- 
form, long as the tube. Stigma two-cleft, juft 
above the throat; divifwis externally curved. 

Per. 

Seeds. ^ ’ 

h lowers bright crimfon-fcarlet, umbel - iafcicled* 
Leaves oval, crofs-paired, half - item - clafping ; 
pointed, pale below, dark green above, leathery, 
clothing the whole plant. Stipules between the 
oppofite leaves ereCl, linear. Stem rufl'et, chan¬ 
nelled. 

The Bandi'tca flower is often mentioned by the belt 
Indian poets; but the Pandits are flrangely divided 
in opinion concerning the plant which the antients 
knew by that name. liddhacandhioxi ght me, as the 
famed Badhuca , fome flowers of the Doubtful Papaver ; 
and his younger brother Rama cant produced on the 
following day the Scarlet Ixora , with a beautiful 
couplet, in which it is named Bandhuca; Soon 
afrc . Servaru fhowed me a book, in which it is faid 
tc have the vulgaF name Dofhanya , or Meridian; 
but by that Hindufiani name the Rlufehnans in fome 
diibicis mean the Scarlet Pmtapetcs ; and, in others. 
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the Scarlet Hilifcits , which the Hindus call Suryamani, 
or Gem of the Sun. The fail mentioned plant is the 
Siqfm'm of Rheede, which Linnmis, through mere 
inadvertence, has confounded with the Scarlet Pen- 
tapetes, defcribed in the fifty-fixth plate of the fame 
volume. I cannot refrain from adding, that no Indian 
god was ever named horn ; and that Is warn, which 
is indeed a title of Siva, would be a very improper 
appellation of a plant which has already a claffica] 
name. 

14. Car n't car a : 

Syn. Drumvtpala , Perivyddha. 

Vidg. Cducrd, Cat'hachampd. 

Linn. Indian Pavetta. 

It is wonderful that the Pandits of this province, 
both priefts and phyficians, are unable to bring me 
the flower which Cdliddja mentions by the name of 
Carmcdtray and celebrates as a flame of the woods. 
The lovely Pave tlay which botanifts have fufficiently 
tjefcribed, is called by the Bengal peafants Cdncrd, 
which I fhould conclude to be a corruption of the 
Sanficrit word, if a comment on the Award cojh had 
not exhibited the vulgar name CaPha-champd j 
which raifes a doubt, and almofl. inclines me to be¬ 
lieve that the carnica’ra is one of the many flowers 
which the natives of this country improperly called 
wild Champacs. 

15. Mdjhandari'y 

Vulg . Mafandari in Bengal, and Bajlm in Hinduftdn. 
Linn. American Catticarpus ; yet a native of Java ? 
Cal. Perianth one-leaved, four-parted; Bivifions 
pointed, ere£l. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form ; harder four-cleft. 
Stam. Filaments four, thread-form, coloured, longer 
than the cprol. Anthers roundifh, incumbent. 
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Tiji. Germ above, egged. Style 
loured, longer than the ftamens. 
gaping. 

Per . 

Seeds. 


thread-form, co- 
Stigma thickilh. 


Flowers minute, bright lilac, or light purple, ex¬ 
tremely beautiful. Panicles axillary, one to each 
leaf, two-forked, very flsort in comparifon of the 
leaves, downy. Bra£ls awled, oppohte, placed at each 
fork of the panicle. Leaves oppohte, petioled, very 
long, egged, veined, pointed, obtufely notched, bright 
green and foft above, pale and downy beneath. 
Branches and petiols hoary with down. Shrub » with 
flexible branches; growing wild near Calcutta ; its 
root has medicinal virtues, and cures, they fay, a cu¬ 
taneous difqrder called Mdjha , whence the plant has 
its name. Though the leaves be not fa wed, yet I 
dare not pronounce the /peeks to he new. See a note 
on the Hoary Calhcarpus , 5 Jlefz. Basic, p. 1. y. 19. 

16. Sringa'ata. 

Syn. S'rings'tacq. 

Vulg. Singh/rq, 

Linn. Floating Trapa. 

1 can acid nothing to what has been written on 
this remarkable water-plant; but as the ancient Hin¬ 
dus were fo fond of its nut (from the horns of which 
they gave a name to the plant itfelf) that they placed 
it among their- lunar conftellations, it may certainly 
claim a place' in a feries of Indian vegetables. 

17 * Chandqna. 

Syn. Gandha/ara , Malay aja , Bhadras'ri. 

/ idg. Chan dan, Sandal , Sanders, 

Lmn. True Sanfzdum ; more properly Scmdahun. 

Seed large, globular, : fmooth. 
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Having received from Colonel Fulhrton many 
feeds of this exquillte plant, which he had found in 
the thickets of Midnapur, 1 had a fanguine hope of 
being able to defcribe its flowers, of which Rumphius 
could procure no account, and concerning which 
there is a lingular difference between hmueus and 
Burman the younger, though they both cite the 
fame authors, and each refers to the works of the 
other; but the feeds have never germinated in my 
garden, and the Chandan only claims a place in the 
prefent feries, from the delerved celebrity of its 
fragrant wood, and the perpetual mention of it in 
the molt ancient books of the Hindus , who conftantly 
defcribe the bed; fort of it as flourilhing on the moun¬ 
tains of Malaya. An elegant Sanfcrit ftanza, of 
which the following Verfion is literally exaft, alludes 
to the popular belief, that the Venus , or Bambus , as 
they are vulgarly called, often take fire by the vio¬ 
lence of their collifion ; and is addrefled, under the 
allegory of a fandal-tree, to a virtuous man dwelling 
in a town inhabited by contending faftions: “ De- 
“ light of the world, beloved Chandana, ftay no longer 
« in this foreft, which is overlpread with rigid perni- 
« cious ■ Vans'as, whofe hearts are unfound ; and 
who, being themfelves confounded in the fcorch- 
« ing ftream of dames kindled by their mutual attri- 
“ tion, will confume not their own families merely, 
« but this whole wood.” The original word Dur- 
vans'a has a double fenfe, meaning both a dangerous 
bambu, and a man with a mifehievous offspring. Three 
other fpecies, or varieties of Chandan , are mentioned 
in the Amaracojha , by the names Tailaparnica, G6- 
s’trjha, , and Herkhandana: the red fan dal (of which 
I can give no defeription) is named Cnchandana from 
its inferior quality, Ranjana and Raffia from its co¬ 
lour, and Tilaparm , or Potranga, from the form of 
its leaves. 

* fv 4 
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18 . Cmmidaz 

Syn Cairava . 

Frig. Ghim-chli . 

Tihecde : Tsjeroea Lit Atnbcl. 11 FL M. t. 29. 

Linn. Menianlhes ? 

Cal. Five-parted, longer than the tube of the corol, 
expanding, permanent ; divifions awlcd. 

Cor. One-petaled. Lube, rather belled • border five- 
parted ; divifions oblong, wavy on the margin : a 
longitudinal wing or foldlet in the middle of each. 
The mouth and whole interior part of the corol 

flia gg7: T 

Siam. Filaments five, avvled, erect; Anthers twin, 
converging ; five, alternate, fhorter, fteril. 

Tift. Germ egged, very large in proportion ; girt at 

• its bafe with five round! fh glands. Style very fhorr, 
if any. Stigma headed. 

Per. Capfuls four-celled, many-feeded. 

Seeds round, comprefl'ed, minute, appearing rough, 
with fmall dots or points. 

Leaves hearted, lubtargeted, bright green on one 
fide, dark ruffet on the other. Flowers umbel 
fafcicled, placed on the flem, juft below the leaf; 
Glands and Tube of the corol yellow; border white; 
both of the moft exquifite texture : Cumuda , or 
Delight of the Water, feems a general name for 
beautiful aquatic flowers ; and among them, ac¬ 
cording to Fan Fheede, for the Indian Menianihes , 
which this in part refembles. The divifions of the 
corol may be called three-winged: they look as if 
covered with filver frolt. 

19 . Cfiitraca. 

Syn. Path'in Lahni , and all other names of Firs* 
Fulg. Chita , Chili, Chit'rct. 

Linn. Plumbago of Stlan. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, egg-oblong, tubular, five- 
iided; rugged, interfperfed with minute pedicelled 
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glands, exuding trlni'parent glutinous droplets; 
ered, clofely embracing the tube of the corol ; 
mouth five-toothed ; haft protuberant with the Valves 
of the nedary. 

Cor. One-pet a ted, funnel-form. Tube five-angled, 
rather incurved, longer than the calyx. Bonier 
five-par ted, expanding. Diviflims inverfe, egg- 
oblong, pointed, fomewhat keeled. 

Neffary five-valved, pointed, minute, including the 
germ. 

Siam- Filaments five, thread-form, inferted on the 
valvelets of the nedtary as long as the tube of the 
corol. Anthers oblong, oblique. 

Fiji. Germ egged, very final!; at fir ft, when cleared 
of the ne< 3 ary, imooth ; but afluming as it fwells, 
five-angles. Style columnar, as long as the fta- 
mens. Stigma five-parted, flender. 

Per. None, uhiefs we give that name to the five-angled 
coat of the feed. 

Seed one, oblong, obfcurely five-lided, inclofed in a 
coat. 

Racemas vifeid leafy. Calyx light green, Corol milk- 
white. Anthers purple, feen through the pellucid 
tube. Leaves alternate, egged, fmooth, pointed, 
halt flieathing, partly waved, partly entire ; floral - 
leaves fimilar, minute. Stem flexible (climbing) 
many-angled, jointed at the rife of the leaves. Root 
cauftic; whence the name Vahni , and the like. 
Clutraca means at trailing the mind ; and any of the 
Indian names would be preferable to -Plumbago, or 
Leadwort. The fpecies here deferibed, feems moft 
to rcfemble that of Sedan; the rojy Plumbago is lets 
common here : the joints of its Items are red ; the 
hraffs three’d, egged, equally pointed, coloured. 

20. Cdmalaia ; 

Syn. Suryd-cunti or Sunjhine , 11. H, M. t. 60. 

Vulg. Cdm-latd, Ijhk-pichalu 

Linn. lpomoea Quan Ifl 
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The plant before us is the moft.beautiful of its or¬ 
der, both in the colour and form of its leaves and 
flowers ; its elegant bloffoms are celefl'ud rojy red , loves 
proper hue, and have juflly procured it the name of 
ChmahtA , or Loves Creeper ; from which I fhould 
have thought Quamoclit a corruption, if there were 
not fome realbn to fuppofe it an American word. Ca~ 
•malatu may atfo mean a mythological plant, by which 
all deftres are granted to fuch as inhabit the heaven of 
Indra ; and if ever flower was worthy of paradije , it is 
our charming Jpomoea, Many ipecies of this genus, 
and of its near ally the Convolvulus, grow wild in our 
Indian provinces; fome (pleading a purple light over 
the hedges, fome fnow-wbite with a delicate fragrance; 
and one breathing, after funfet, the odour of cloves; 
but the two genera are fo blended by playful nature, 
that very frequently they are undiftinguifhable by 
the corols and fiigmas ; for inflance, the Mundavaili , 
or Beautiful Climber, of Rheede (of which 1 have 
often watched the large fpiral-buds, and feen them 
burft into full bloom) is called Jpomoea by L'vnuem, 
and Convolvulus {according to the Supplement) by 
Keenly ; and it feems a (hade between both. The 
divifions of the perianth are egg-oblong, pointed ; free 
above, intricated below ; its corol and tube , thole of 
an Jpomoea ; its filaments of different lengths, with 
anthers arrowed, jointed above the barbs, furrowed 
ball-incumbent; the Jligmas, two globular heads, each 
globe an aggregate of minute roundilh tubercles ; the 
plan not quite fniooth, but here and there bearing a 
few fma.ll prickles; the very large corol exquifitely 
white, with greenilb ribs, that feem to adl as muicles 
in expanding the contorted bud ; its odour in the 
evening very agreeable ; lefs ftrong than the primrofe, 
and leis faint than the lily. The elove-feented creeper, 
which blows in my garden at a leafon and hour when 
I cannot examine it accurately, feems of the lame ge¬ 
nus, if not of the fame Ipecies, with the MundavaUu 
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21 , Catlamba: . 

Syn. Mpa, Priyaca, RaUpryci. 

'Pulp. Cadamb, Cadam. 

JJmi. Orien[al Nauclm. 

To the botanical defcription of this plant I can add 
nothing, except that I always obferved a minute 
five-parted calyx to each floret, and that the leaves 
fire oblong, acute, oppofite, and tranfverfely nerved. 
It is one of the moil elegant among Indian trees, in 
the opinion of all who have feen it, and one of the 
holieft, among them, in the opinion of the Hindus, 
The Poet Calida's alludes to it by the name of N}pa ; 
and it may juftly be celebrated among the beauties of 
fummer, when the multitude of aggregate flowers, 
each confifting of a common receptacle* perfectly glo¬ 
bular, and covered uniformly with gold-coloured 
florets, from which the white thread-form Jtyles con- 
fpicuoufly emerge, exhibits a rich and lingular ap¬ 
pearance on the btanchy trees decked with foliage 
charmingly verdant. The flowers have an odour, 
very agreeable in the open air, which the ancient 
Indians compared to the fcent of new wine ; and hence 
they call the plant Halyprya , or beloved by Ilalm, that 
is, by the third llama, who was evidently the Bac¬ 
chus of India. , 

22. Gandi'ra: 

Syn. Stimajh f kila, Lavana-bhanta’ca, 

Vulg. Lona-bhant ; Ins ; Salatiyd. 

Linn. Solarium. Is it the Verbqfcum -leaved ? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, cup-form, or belled ? ob- 
fcurely five-cleft, downy, pale, frofled, permanent. 
Dhifions egged, erect, pointed, very villous. 

Cor . One-petaled- I'ube very fhort. Border five- 
parted. Divifions oblong, pointed, expanding, 
villous. 

Siam, iihmenis five, moft fhort in the mouth of 
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ibe tube, Anthers oblong, furrowed, converging, 
nearly coalefcent, with two large pores gaping 
above. 

Tifi. Germ roundifb, v'lllous. Style thread-form, 
much longer than the ftamens. Stigma obtule- 
headed. 

Per. Berry roundifh, dotted above, hoary, divided 
into cells by a flefhy receptacle, with two or three 
wings. 

Seeds very many, roundifh, comprefled, neftling. 
.Leaves alternate, egg-oblong, pointed, rather wavy 
on the margin, delicately fringed with down; darker 
and very foft above, paler below, with protuberant 
veins, downy on both fides, moftiy decurrent on 
the long hoary petiols. 

Stem flirubby, fcabrous with tubercles, unarmed. 
Flowers umbel-fafcidcd. Carols white. Anthers 
yellow. Peduncles and fedk-les hoary with deci- 
duo us froft. 

This plant is believed to contain a quantity of la. 
tana, or fait , which makes it ufeful as a manure ; but 
she fingle word Bhantdca, vulgarly fflui'nt, means the 
Cjerodendrum , which (without being unfortunate) 
beautifies our Indian fields and hedges with its very 
black berry in the center of a bright red expanding 
permanent calyx. The charming little bird Chatra'ca, 
commonly called Chatta'rya , or Funtuui , forms its 
wonderful neft with a leaf of this downy Solatium, 
which it fews with the filk-cotton of the Seven-leaved 
Mombax , by the help of its delicate but fharp bill: 
that lovely bird is well known by the Linmean appel¬ 
lation of Moiacdla Sartoria, properly Sartrix ; but the 
figures of it that have been puhlifhed, give no idea 
of its engaging and exquifite beauty. 

23. Sanmdraca: 

Syn. Dhola-fanmdra . 
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Fhdg' Dhol-fiimudr. 

Linn. AquiU'cia ; but a new fpecies. 

Cal. Perianth one - leaved, funnel - fhaped, five¬ 
toothed, fhort, the teeth clofely prefling the corol ; 
permanent. 

Cor. Petals five, egg-oblong, feffible, greenifh; acute, 
curved inwards, with a iinall angled concave ap¬ 
pendage. Nectary tubular, flefhy, five-parted, 
yellowilh j divifions , cgg-oblong, doubled, com- 
prefied like minute bags with inverted mouths ; en- 
clofing the germ. 

Stain. Filaments five, fmooth and convex externally^ 
bent into the top of the tied ary, between the divi- 
flons or icales, and comprefling it into a globular 
figure. Anthers arrowed ; rhe points hidden 
within the ne^ary, furrounding the Jligma; the 
barbs without, in the form of a ftar. 

Fiji. Germ roundifli. Style cylindric. Stigma obtufe. 

Per. Berry roundifh, flattened, naved, longitudi¬ 
nally furrowed, moftly five-celled. 

Seeds folitary, three-fided, externally convex. Cymes 
moftly three - parted. Stem deeply channelled, 
jointed, two-forked. Peduncles alfo jointed and 
channelled. Fructification burfting laterally, where 
the ftem fends forth a petiol. Berries black, wa¬ 
tery. Leaves alternate, except one terminal pair ; 
hearted, pointed, toothed ; twelve or fourteen of 
the teeetli {hooting into lobes; above, dark green; 
below, pale, ribbed with procefles from the petiol, 
and reticulated with protuberant veins ; the full- 
grown leaves above two feet long from the apex, 
and nearly as brotfd toward the bafej many of 
them rather targetted. This new fpecies may be 
called large leaved , or Aqudicia Samiulraca. The 
ipecies delcribed by the younger Barman, under 
the name of the Indian Staphylea , is not uncommon 
at CriJhmi'Tiagar ; where the peafants call it Caea- 
jangha, or Crow's foot; if they are correct, we have 
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erroneoufly fuppofed the Going or the modem 
Bengahfe to be the Gdcdngi of the ancient Hindus-. 
It mud not be omitted, that the ftem ot the Aqm- 
Ima Sambucina is alfo channelled, but itsfrustica¬ 
tion differs in many refpeds from the deicnptions 
of Bur mart and Linnmis , though there can be no 
doubt as to the identity of the genus. 

24 . Mmara'ii: n . r< 

S yn . Aualvuja, Suballi,Shnballim , Calamejhi ,, Gnjh - 

~ na’phala FqcucJu, Vdguji, PittifhalTi. 

Vulg. Sdmrdj, Bacuchi. 

Linn. Fetid Pmderia * . . 

The characters as in Limn fits, with a lew variations. 
Calyx incurved. Carol very lhaggy within. Style 
two-cleft, pubefcent; dhi/ions contorted. Stem 
climbing;, fmooth. Leaves oppofite, long-petioled; 
the lower ones oblong, hearted* the higher, egg- 
oblong, veined, with a wavy mafgtfn Panicles 
axillary (except the higheft) crofs-armed. Flowers 
beautiful to the fight, crimlon, with milk-white 
ed^es, refembfing the Diaitthus , vulgarly called 
Sweet William, but refembling it only in form and 
colours; almofl iccntlefs to thole who are very 
near it, but diffufing to a di(lance a rank odour 
of carrion. All the peafimts at Crijhna-nagar 
called this plant Sdmra'j ; but my own iervants, and 
a family of Brahmens from 'Iriheni , gave that 
name to a very different plant ot the nineteenth 
clafs, which 1 took, on a curfory infpe&ion, for a 
Prenanihes. 

aij. Sja'ma ':. , . , 

Syn. Go pi, Sdrhd, Ananta, Uigalqja rivet, Gaga , 

Gopa'Ucd, Gopavall). 

Vulg. Sydmd-laid . 

Rheeds j in Malabar letters. Pugpdl-valli. 
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Cal Vermuth one-leaved, five-toothed, ere&, mi¬ 
nute, permanent. 

Cor. One-petaled, falver-form. Tube itfelf cy- * 
iindric, but protuberant in the middle with the 
germ and anthers ; throat very villous. Border 
five-parted; dwifons very long, lance-linear, 
fpirally contorted, fringed, doted, concealing the 
fr unification, 

Siam. Filaments , if any, very fhort. Anthers , five, 
awled, ered, converging at the top. 

Fiji. Germ above, pedicelled, fpheroidal, girt with 
a tie Bureaus ring. Style thread-form, rather awled* 
Stigma tun pie. 

Per. Capfuls one-celled; one feeded, roundith^ 
hifpid. 

Seed oval, very minure, giofly. 

Flowers raceme-panicled, greenifh - white, very 
final I, feented like thofe of the hawthorn, but far 
fweeter; and thence the Portugueje called them 
honey - fl\owers. 

Peduncles axillary, rufiet; pedicles many - flowered* 
Branchlets milky. Leaves oppofite, lance-oval, 
pointed at both ends, molt entire veined; above, 
dark green ; below, pale. Stipules linear, axillary, 
adhering. Stem climbing, round, of a rufiet hue, 
rimmed at the infertion of the fhort pedals. 

The ripe fruit of this elegant climber, wbicli 
Cdlidas mentions in his poem of the Seqfons , has 
been feen by me only in a very dry ftate; but it 
feemed that the hifpid appearance of the mpjules , 
or berries, which in a microfcope looked exactly like 
the burs in Van Rheede 's engraving, was caufed by 
the hardened calyxes and fringe of the permanent 
corols; the feeds in ea'ch bur were numerous, and 
like black-fliining fand , for no Angle pericarp could 
be difengaged from it; and it is delcribed as one- 
feeded^ merely from an infpeiftion of fhe differed 
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germ. Before I had feen the fruit, I thought the 
Syama very nearly connected with the Shrubby Apo- 
cynum , which it refembles in the leaves, and in parts 
of the coral. 

Five of the Sanfcrit names are ftrurxg together, 
hy the author of the Amaracbjk , in the following 
verfe: 


Gob pi syama'suri-va (yddauatbtpala far ha': 


and his commentator oblerves, that the laft name 
was given to the Saliva fro tit the tefe mb lance of its 
flowers to thole of the Utpala , which I thence con¬ 
clude to be a Menianihes, eipecially as it is always 
defcribed among the Indian water-plants. The other 
fynonytnous words are taken from Va chafpati. 


o. 6. A'vigna, or Avinga : 

Syn. Cnjlinapd cafhala , Sujkenas, Garanmrdaca. 

Vulg. Carbnda, or Canmnda in two dictionaries j 
in one, Paniamala. 

Linn. Carijfa Camillas . 

Cal. Perianth five-cleft, acute, very (mail, coloured, 
perli ftent. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form. Tube longilh; 

throat fwoln by the inclofed anthers. Border five- 
parted ; dhiftons oblong ; one fide of each em¬ 
bracing the next; 

Siam* Filaments five, extremely (hort. Anthers 
oblong, ere ft. 

Fiji. Germ above, roundilh. Style thread-form, 
lhorc, clubbed. Stigma narrower, pubefeent.- 

Per. Berry elliptoidal, two-celled; 

Seeds, at leaft feven, oval, comprefled, margined. 
Flowers milk-white, jafmin-lifee. Fruit beautiful 
in form and colour, finely (haded with carmine and 
white j agreeably acid. Branches two - forked; 
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Leaves oppofite, (hort petioled, elliptic, obtufe, 
molt entire, {booth ; fome /mail leaves roundifh 
inverfe hearted. Thorns axillary, oppofite, ex¬ 
panding; points bright red. Peduncles twin, fub- 
ferminal, three-flowered; pedicels equal. The 
whole planr, even the fruit, milky. We have both 
i'pecics of Cariffa in this province ; but they melt, 
Pearce diftinguilhably, into each other. 

The Pandits have always brought me this elegant 
plant as the Carcandu, mentioned by Jay addva ; but, 
judging only by the fliape and tafte of the fruit, they 
Veem to confound it with the Rhammts Jujuba ; and 
the confufion is increafed by the obfeurity of the fol¬ 
lowing pafiage in their beft vocabulary: 

Carcandhu , i radar/, dll ; cblam, cavala pltenik\ 
Sauviram, vadaram , ghdnta —-- 

All agree, that the neuter words mean fruits only; 
but fome infift, that the Ghonta is a diftind plant, 
thus deferibed in an ancient verfe: £ The ghonta’, 
* called alfo gogaphmta , is a tree fhaped like the 
« Vadari, with a very fmall fruit, growing only in 
« forefts.’ Fur the ghonta , here known by the name 
of- Seha'cul, my fervants brought me Rhamnus with 
leaves alternate egg-oblong, three-nerved, obfeurely 
fawed, paler beneath, and moft beautifully veined; 
■floralyoung leaves crowded, very long, linear; prickles 
crowded, very long, linear; prickles often lohtary, 
fometimes paired, one flraight, one curved ; a fmall 
globular drupe , quite black, with a one-celled nut: 
the flowers 1 never faw perfed ; but it feems the nine¬ 
teenth i pecies of Laments , We have many fpecies of 
Rhannnis in our woods and hedges; fome like the 
AlaternuSy polygamous by male and hermaphrodite 
flowers; others, diftinguilhed by various forms and 
pofitions of the prickles and leaves ; but the common 

■Voi. IV. S 
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Bathiri or Baiar. is the Jujube-tree , defcribed by 
Rheede; and by Riimphiiis called Indian Apple-tree^ 
Its Per fan name is Const’, by which it is mentioned 
in the"letters of Pietro della ValU, who takes no¬ 
tice of the foapy froth procured from its leavesj whence 
it has in Sahjcrit the epithet p'hhiila, or frothy. To 
the plafit the Brans give the name of Si Jr, and to its 
fruit that of Nnbik ; from which perhaps, JSapem lias 
been corrupted. 

2 7. Carai'ira : 

Ssn. Pratihijh , Sdtaprafi, Chau'data, Hayamardca, 
Limi. Neriwn Oleander , and other ipecies. 

Vulg. Ctiner, Garble. 

-A plant fo well known would not have been inferted 
in this place, if it had not been thought proper to take 
notice of the remarkable epithet Itayama mat, or horfe- 
killer ; which rofe from an opinion ftiil preferved 
among the Hindus , that a horfe, unwarily eating the 
■leaves of the JSerluni, can hardly efcape death : mod 
of the fpec-ies, efpeeially their roots, have ftrong me¬ 
dicinal, but probably narcotic powers. The blue- 
dyinj Herb an grows in woods at a little diftance from 
my garden ; and the Hindu pealants, who brought if 
me, called it A ii, of blue: a proof that its quality 
tvas known to them, as it probably was to their an- 
Seftors, from time immemorial. 

2 S. Sep tape run, or /even-lamed 

Syh. P fdla-tii'uch, Saradi, / ifianui- tllhada. 

Bidg. Cli hilavam , Ch' hatiyun, Cli hat on. 

Bum. School Relates. 

Cal. Perianth five-parted, fub-acute,'fin all, villous, 
permanent; doling round the germ immediately 
on the removal of the tube. 

Cor. One - petaled, fun nel- for m. Tube cylindric be¬ 
low, prominent above, with inclcfcd anthers* very* 
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Villous in the throat. Border five-parted, fhorter 
than the tube : dimfmis inverfe-egged, obtufe, ob¬ 
lique, reflected, waved on the margin. 

Neffary, a circular undivided coroner, or rim, termi¬ 
nating the tube, with a fhort ere<3: villous edge. 
Siam, dilameriis five, cylmdric, very lliort in the throat 
of the tube. Anthers heart-harrowed, cleft, pointed, 
forming a ftar, vifible through the mouth of the 
tube, with points diverging. 

Vifl. Germ above round ilh-e^ged, very villous, fcarce 
extricablej from the calyx enclofing and grafping 
it. Style cylintlric, as long as the tube. Stignui 
two-parred, with parts diverging, placed on an ir¬ 
regular orblct. 

Per, Follirks twq; linear* very long* one-valved. 

Seeds numerous, oblong, comprdTed with filky pappus* 
pencilled at both ends; 

NOTE. 

The whole plant milky. Stem dotted w : th mitiute whitifh tu¬ 
bercles. Leaves moitly kivened in verticils at fliort difences, very 
loft, oblong inverfe-egged, fome pointed, fp.xe obtufe, fome 
cnd-nicked ; fome entire, feme rather fcalloppea; with many 
iranfverfe 1 * parallel veins oil each fide of the axis; rich dark green 
above, diluted below, Jfctiols furrowed above, finooth and con¬ 
vex beneath, elongated into a ilrong protuberant nerve cent ion- 
ally climinifhing and evanefeent at the apex. Stipules above ere£t* 
acute* fet in a coronet round the kern ; the verticils of the leaves 
aniwering to the definition of fronds* Flowers rather fmall, greenifhi 
white, with a very particular odour, left pleafant than that of 
elder-flowers. Pcdmdd terminal, with two verticils pedicel led 
umbel-wife, but horizontal, . Pedicel* iix-headed, mariy-ilower- 
ed ; higheft verticils firm la r to thofe heads, more crowded. Tree 
very large when full grown ; light and elegant when young. 
This plant fo greatly i efembles the Pala of Fan Rheede (which 
has more of the Perium than of the Tahertiamont&tuty that I fu(pe£t 
the genus and the fpeeies to be the fame, with fome variety. 
That author fays, that the Brahmens call it Santend* but his 
A lagan letters make it Saw&nu ; and neither of the words is to be 
found in Sanfcrih With all due refpedt for Plumier and Burman % 
I fhould call this plant Ncrium Septapama : it la the Puh of Rum- 
pbms* who enumerates its various ufa at great length and with 
great confidence. 
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29 . Area: 

Syn. Vajuca , Affhota, Gonhrupa , / ic'irana , An/«- 
Areaperm ; and any name of the $«*. 

/ 4 ^. Acantf> due. 

Linn. Gigantic Ajclepias. ^ , 

Fedlarie.s with two glandetl com prefled folds, infteae 
of aivled hunt lets at the (limmit fpirally eared at 
the bafe. Ft laments t willed in the folds of the nec¬ 
taries. ylnihers flat, fmcoth. rather wedge-form. 
Styles near half an inch long, iiibcylindric. Stigmas 
expanded, blowers terminal and axillary umbel- 
fai'cicled * amethyit - coloured, with lome darkef 
fhadcs of purple on the petals and nc&aries; the 
• {farad cprpuicle bright yellow. Leaves oppofite, 
heart oblong* moiliy inverfe- egged, fubtargeted, 
very rareiv ilem-clafping, pointed, villous on both 
lides, hoary beneath, with foft down ; petioh very 
fhort, concave and bearded above, with a thickifh 
conical Jtipv.te. The whole plant filled with cauftic 
milk. A variety of this fpecies has cxquiiitely de¬ 
licate milk-white flowers j it is named Alarm or 
Prafapfa, and highly edeemed for its antifpafmodic 
powers. The Padmarca, which I have not feen, is 
laid to have ihiall crimfon corals, The individual 
plants, often examined by me, vary confiderably in 
the forms of the leaves ar.d the tops of the ne&ary, 

30 . Pichula: 

Syn. Phdvaca. 

Vulg. Phan. 

Koen. Indian Tatimrtx f 

Flowers very lmall, whitilh. with a light purple tinge'* 
crowded on a number of fpikes, which form all to¬ 
gether a molt elegant pan Ride. Stem generally 
bent, often ftraight, and tiled anciently for arrows 
by the Persians, who call the plant Ga%. The ce¬ 
lebrated lliaft of hfendiyitr was formed of it, as I 
icarned from Bdhmen t who firfi thawed it to me 
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on a bank of the Ganges , but after ted that it was 
common in Perfia. The leaves are extremely mi¬ 
nute, fefiile, moftly imbricated. Calyx and coral 
as defcribed by Linnams } five filaments conlidera- 
bly longer than the petal; anthers lobcd, fur¬ 
rowed ; germ very fmall; JlyU fcarcc any; fiig* 
mas three, revolute, but, to my eyes, hardly fea¬ 
thered, 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the appear¬ 
ance of this plant in flower during the rains, on the 
banks of the rivers, where it is commonly interwoven 
with a lovely twining AJdepias ; of which the follow¬ 
ing defeription is, I hope, very exa< 5 t: 

tji, Dngdhica , or Milk-plant. 

Syn, CJhirdvi Dugdhica. 

Futg. Kyirui, Diulhi , Dudh-lald. 

Linn. Elculent Pcriploca. 

Cal . One-leaved, five-parted; dhifions awled, acute, 
coloured, expanding. 

Cor. One-peraled, falver-form, ft&r-Iike, dhifions five, 
egged, pointed, fringed. 

Neffary double, on a five-cleft bafe, gibbous between 
the clefts, protuded, and pointed above, furround- 
ed with a bright green villous rim: exterior five- 
parted ; divifions egged, converging, attenuated 
into daggers; each concave externally, gibbous 
below the cavity, which is two*parted and wrinkled 
within. Interior a five-parted eorpufcle, lopped 
above, five-angled, furrounding the fru&ification. 
Siam. Filaments fcarce any. Anthers five, roundifti, 
very minute, fet round the fummit of the lopped 
eorpufcle. 

Fiji. Germs, two, egged, pointed, ereft, internally flat. 
Styles none, unlefs you fo call the points of the 
germs. Stigma , none but the interior neffary y un¬ 
lefs you. conlider that as a conyyion jHgma. 
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Per. Follicles two, oblong; in fome, pointed; in 
others, obrule; inflated, one-valved ; each contain¬ 
ing a one-winged receptacle. 

Seeds numerous, roundifh, comprefled, crowned with 
pappus. 

V, 

To each pair of leaves, a peduncle moftly two-flow¬ 
ered, often with three, fome times with five, flowers,' 
Calyx reddifh. Carol white, elegantly marked with 
purple veins; fringe, white, thick; anthers black. 
Leaves linear-awled, pointed, oppofite, petioled, with 
one ftyong nerve; ft/pules very i’oft, minute. Stem 
.fmooth, round, twining; the whole plant abounding 
with milk. 

^ 2 JLanmli: 

r O 

Syn. Sarad , Toyapipgah, Saotdddan). 

Pulg. Ciinchra, JJkofangolya. 

Jiheed. C'he'ru-vaHel ? 

Finn. IS am a ot Sila'n. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-parted, villous ; di-vi- 
fions lanced, pointed, long, permanent. 

Cor. One-petalcd, nearly wheeled. Tube very lhort. 
Border fiv e- parted. Drcijions egged. 

Siam. Filaments five, awled, expanding; from the 
mouth-ef the tube, adhering to the divifions of the 
border by rhomboidal concave bafes convergent 
above. Anthers large, arrowed. 

Fiji. Germ above, egg-oblong, two-cleft. Styles 
two, azure, funnel-form, diverging ahnoft horizon¬ 
tally. Stigmas lopped, open. 

Per. Cafjulq many-feeded. 

Seeds very minute. 

Stem herbaceous, branchy, fmooth, pale, creeping. 
Leaves alternate, fhort-petioled, moft entire, lance- 
oblong, fmooth, acutifh. Peduncles moftly axil¬ 
lary, fometimes terminal, villous, often many- 
flowered,. fubtnnbcllefl, three-fayed, with involucres 
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general and partial. Corals bright blue, or violet. 
Stamens white. The plant is aquatic, and by no 
means peculiar to Stlan : I have great real on, how¬ 
ever, to doubt whether it be the Langali of the 
Amaradjk, which is certainly the Canchra of Ben¬ 
gal ; for though it was firft brought to me by that 
name, yet my gardener infills that Canchra is a 
very different plant, which, on examination, ap¬ 
pears to be the Afcencliug Jujfieua of Lmneus, with 
leaves inverje-egged, jmooth , and peduncles Jhorter: 
its fibrous, creeping roots are purplifh, buoys white, 
pointed, folitary ; and at the top of die germ Jits 
a nedary compos'd of five Jhaggy bodies, arched 
like horfe-flioes, with external honey-bearing ca-* 
vities, 

33. Umh: 

Syn. Atast, CJhumd . 

Vulg. Tisi , Mafand 

Linn. M'jjl common Liman , 

Cal. Perianth five-leaved; leaflets oblong, acute, 
imbricated, keeled, hinged minutely, having fome- 
what reflected at the points. 

Cor. Small, blue; petals notched, ftriated, wavy, 
reflex, imbricated. 

Shim. Anthers light blue, converging, no rudiments 
of filaments. 

fijl. Germ large. Style pale blue. Stigma fimplc. 

Per. Capfuk pointed j furrowed. 

Root fimpie. 

Stem Herbaceous, low, erect, furrowed, knotty f 
naked at the bale. 

Leaves linear, three-nerved, alternate croflwife, fef- 
file, fmootb, obtufe, reflected, ftipuled, glanded? 

Stipules linear. Cb a minute gland at the bafe. 
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34. M&rvd: 

Syn. Devi, Madhurafd, Morata, Tejam, Surva , Maa- 
husrem, Gbcarni, Viluparm. 

Fnlg. Muraga , Murahardy Murgabi * 

Linn. Hyacinthoid, Ale Iris. 

Cal. None. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form, fix-angled. Tube 
fhort, bellied with the germ. Border fix-parted. 
Divifions lanced ; three quite refledled in a circle ; 
three alrernate, defledted, pointed. 

Siam. Filaments fix, awled, as long as the coral, di- 
verging, inferred in the bafe of the divifions. An¬ 
thers oblong, incumbent. 

Fiji. Germ inverle-egged, obfcnrely three-fided, with 
two or three honey-bearing pores on the flattilh top. 
Style aAvIed, one-furrowcd, as long as the flamens. 
Stigma clubbed. 

Pericarp and Seeds not yet infpedted. 

Root fibrous, tawny, obfeurely jointed, (tolon-bearing, 

1 Scape long, columnar, Iheathed with leaves, im¬ 
bricated from the root; a few ftieaths above, flrag- 
gling. Leaves fiefliy, channelled, fword-form, 
keeled, terminated with awls, the interior ones 
longer, moftly arched, variegated with tranfverfa- 
undulating bands of a dark green hue, approaching 
to black. 

Raceme eredt, very long. Flowers, from three to 
feven in each fafcicle, on very fliort petiols. 
Bratts linear, minute. Carols pale pea-green, 
with a delicate fragrance, refembling that of the 
Peruvian Heliotrope ; iome of the Sanfcrit names 
allude to the honey of thefe delicious flowers; 
but the nedtareous pores at the top of the germ are 
not very diftindl: in one copy of the Amaracojha 
we read Dhamth s’rim among the fynonyma; and 
if that word, which means a feries of bozvs, be cor- 
redt, it muft allude either ro the arched leaves op 
to tfie reflected Jivijiom ot the coral. This Aletris 
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appears to be a night-flower-, the raceme being 
covered every evening with trelh blolloms, which 
fall before fun-rife. 

From the leaves of this plant, the ancient Hindus 
extricated a very tough elallic thread, called Maurvi, 
of which they made bow-firings, and which, for 
that reafon, was ordained by Menu to form the facri- 
ficial zone of the military clals, 

35. Tar uni : 

Syn. Saha, Cumari'. 

Vulg. Ghrita-cumdn. 

Jjinn. Two-ranked Aloe, A Perfohata, P ? 

Flowers racemed. pendulous, fubcylindric, rather 
incurved. Rradls, one to each peduncle, awled, 
concave, deciduous, pale, with three dark ftripes, 
Carol fix-parted ; three external diviflom, orange- 
fcarlet; internal i diviflons , orange-fcarlet; internal, 
yellow, keeled, more flethy, and more highly co¬ 
loured in the middle, filaments with a double 
curvature. Germ fix-furrowed. Stigma fituple. 

Leaves awled, two-ranked ; the lowed expanding; 
fea-green, very fle(hy; externally quite convex, 
edged with foft thorns; variegated on both fides 
with white lpots. Van Rheede exhibits the true 
Aloe by the name of Cumdrt ; but the fpecimen 
brought me by a native gardener, teemed a variety 
of the two-ranked, though melting into the fpecies, 
which immediately precedes it in Lmneeus. 

36. Bacula. 

Syn. C flat a. 

Vulg. Mulfari, or Mldafri. 

Linn. Mimujops Elengi. 

Cal. Perianth eight-leaved ; leaflets egged, acute, 
permanent; four interior , Ample; four exterior t 
leathery. 
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Cor. Petals lixtecn, lanced, expanding ; as long as 
the calyx; J hBary eight-leaved ; leaflets lanced, 
converging round the ihtmen and piftil. 

S/am. Filaments eight (or from feven to ten) awled, 
verv fhort, hairy. Anthers oblong, erett. 

Fiji. Germ above, roundilh, villous. Style, cylindnc. 

Stigma obtuie. t 

Per.'Drupe oval, pointed ; bright orange-fearlet. 

JV»/ oval, wrinkled, flattifti,*and fmooth at one edge ; 
broad and two-furrowed at the other. 

F/owets agreeably fragrant in the open air, but with 
too ft rang a perfume to give pleaiurc in an apart¬ 
ment. Since it muft require the imagination of a 
Furman to difeover in them a refemblance to the 
fiice of a man, or of an ape, the genus, will, i hope, 
be called Bacula; by which name it is frequently 
celebrated in the Pur,inns, and even placed among 
the flowers of the Hindu patadife. Leaves alternate, 
petioled, egg-oblong pointed, fmooth. The tree 
is very ornamental in parks and pleafure-grounds. 

37 . As oca: 

Syn. / anjui'a. 

Cal Perianth two-leaved, clofely embracing the 
tube. 

Cor. One-petakd- Tufa long j cylindric, iubin- 
cnrv.ed j rnmlh encircled with a nectareous rim. 
Border four- part ed ; dk lifions , round i111 . 

Slam. Filaments eight, long, coloured, inferred on die 
rim of the tube. Anthers kidney-fliaped. 

Fiji. Germ above, oblong, flat. Style ihort, downy. 
Stigma bent , Ample. 

Per. Begum e long, com prefled at fir ft, then protu¬ 
berant with the fw el ling feeds ; incurved, ftrongly 
veined and margined, fharp-pointed. 

Seeds from two to eight, lolid, large, many-lhapcd, 
fopne oblong-roundilh, fome rhomboidal, fome ra¬ 
ther kidney-fliaped. moftly thick, fome flat. Leaves. 


to 
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egg-oblong-lanced, oppofite, moftly five-paired, 
nerved ; long, from four or five to twelve or thir¬ 
teen inches. 

The number of flame ns varies confiderably in the 
fame plant: they are from fix or feven to eight 
or nine i but the regular number leems eight, one 
in the intcrftices of the corol, and one before the 
centre of each divifion. Mod of the flowers, in¬ 
deed, have one abortive damen, and fome only 
niark its place, but many are perfect ; and Van 
Rheede fpeaks of eight as the conftant number: 
in fadt no part of the plant is conftant. Flowers fall 
cicled, fragrant juft after fun-let, and before fun- 
rife, when they are frefh with the evening and morn¬ 
ing dew ; beautifully diversified with tints of orange- 
leader, of pale yellow, and of bright orange, which 
grows deeper every day, and forms a variety of 
fliades according to the age of each bloflom that 
opens in the fafcicle. The vegetable world fcarce 
exhibits a richer fight than an Asoca-istt in full 
bloom : it is about as high as an ordinary cherry- 
tree. A Brahman informs me, that one fpecies of 
the Asoca is a creeper; and Javadeva gives it the 
epithet •voluble: the Sanfcrit name will, I hope, be 
retained by botanifts, as it perpetually occurs in the 
old Indian poems, and in tfeatifes on religious 
rites. 

8 . Saivala: 

Syn. JanaTih . S'aivaJi. 

Vulg. Simar , Syala, Patajydld , Behold . 

Linn. Vallisneria ? R. 

Cal. Common Bfathe one-leaved, many flowered, very 
long, furrowed, two-cleft at the top ; each divifion 
end-nicked. Proper Perianth three-parted $ divi~ 
fioris awled. 

for. Petals three, linear, long, expanding, fleflhy. 
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Siam. Filaments invariably nine, thread-form. An¬ 
thers erect, oblong, furrowed. 

Fiji. Germ egged, uneven. Styles always three, fliort, 
awled, expanding. Stigmas three, Ample. 

Per. Capfuls very long, lmoorii, awiftd, one-celled, 
infolded in an angled Spathe . 

Seeds very numerous, murexed, in a vikid mucus. 
Flowerets, from fix to fourteen, l'mail. Stripe eompret- 
fed, very narrow, tielhy, furrowed in the middle. 
Fedicel of the floweret thread-form, critnfon above ; 
proper perianth, ruflet; petals while j ant has deep 
yellow. Leaves (word-form, pointed, very narrow, 
fmooth, and (oft, about two feet long, ciow ded, 
white at the bate. Root fmall, fibrous. It floutithes 
in the ponds at Crijhna-uagar. T. he refiners of 
fugar ufe it in this province. If this plant be a 
FiUifneria , I have been fo unfortunate as never to 
have feen a female plant, nor fewer than nine fta- 
mens in one bloflom out of more than a hundred, 
which I carefully examined. 

39. Puticaraja ; 

£y». Fradrya , Fktica , Codimaraca . 

Fidg. Natacaranja. 

Lpw. Guilandina Bonduccclla . 

The fpecies of this genus vary in a Angular man¬ 
ner : on feveral plants, with the oblong leaflets and 
double prickles ot the Bonduccella , I could fee only male 
flowers as Rheede has deferibed them; they were 
yellow, with an aromatic fragrance. Others, with 
fimilar leaves apd prickles , were clearly polygamous, 
and the flowers had the following character, 

MALE. 

Cal. Vermuth one-leaved, falver-form, downy ; Bor¬ 
der five-parted, with equal oblong diviftons . 
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Con Petals 'five, wedge-form, obtufely notched at the 

top; four equal, eredt, the fifth deprefled. 

Siam. Ft!laments ten, aw led, inferred in the calyx, 
villous, very unequal in length* Anthers oblong, 
furrowed, incumbent. 

HERMAPHRODITE, 

Calyx, Corot , Stamens , as before. 

Pi/L Germ oblong, villous. Style cylindric, longer 
than the filaments. Stigma fimple. 

Per. and Seeds well ddcribed by Limtcus. 

dossiers yellow; the deprefled petal variegated vvitli 
red ipecks. Bracts three-fold, roundifb, pointed. 
Spikes let with floral leaflets, lanced, four-fold, re¬ 
flected* 

40. Sobhdnjana : 

Syn. Slgru, T’ujhna , Gcnulhaca, A'e/hha, Mochaca . 

Vulg. Sajjana, Motanga. 

Linn. Guilandina Moringa, 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved. Tube Ihort, unequal, 

gibbous. Border five-parted. Divifons oblong- 
lanced, fubequal; firft deflected, then revolute; 
coloured below, white above. 

Cor. Petals five, inferred into the calyx, refembling 
a boat-tonn flower. JBmg- like, two, inverfe-egged, 
clawed, expanding. 

Awning - like, two, inverfe - egged, ereft; claim. 
ihortel*. "* * 

AW-like, one, oblong, concave; enclofing the fruc¬ 
tification ; beyond it,, fpatuled ; longer than the 
mwf-petals. 

Siam. Filaments five, fertile; three bent over the 
piilil: two Ihorter, inferred into the claws of the 
middle petals. Anthers twin, rather mooned, ob- 
tufe, incumbent. Five fteril (often four only) 
alternate with the fertile, fliorter; their bafes 

V ill OHS. 
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Yijl. Germ oblong, coloured, villous ; below it a 
nedtar-bearing gland. Style fhorter than the fta- 
nien, rather downy, curved, thicker above. Stigma 
Ample. 

Per. Legume very long, (lender, wreathed, pointed, 
three-tided, channelled, prominent with feeds, onc- 
celied. 

Seed's many, winged, three-ikied. 

r Vree very high ; brunches in an extreme degree 
light and beautiful, rich with cluttering flowers. 
Stem exudmg a red gum. Leaves moltly thrice- 
feathered with an odd one} leaflets tome inverfe- 
egged, fome egged, feme oval, minutely end-nick¬ 
ed. Raceme-panicles mottly axillary. In perfedt 
flowers the whole calyx is quite defledted, counter¬ 
feiting five petals ; whence Pan Rheede made it a 
part of the corol. Carols delicately odorous ; milk- 
white, but the two central eredt petals beauti¬ 
fully tinged With pink. Trie root anfwers all tlie 
jiurpofes of our horfe-radifh, both for the table 
and for medicine} the fruit and bloffoms are 
dreffed in curls . In hundreds of its flowers, exa¬ 
mined by me with attention, five ftamens and a 
piflil were invariably perfedt} indeed, it is pol- 
fible that they may be only the female herma¬ 
phrodites, and that the males have ten perfedt fta¬ 
mens with piftils abortive ; but no inch flowers 
have been difeovered by me after a raoft diligent 
fearchi 

There is another fpecies cr variety, called Madm 
Stgru. that is Honey-.Sk'-ra ; a word intended to be 
exprclfed on Van Rheedes plate in IS agar i letters j its 
vulgar name is or HaSa fufljana , becaule its 

flowers or wood ate of a redder hue. 

L'uuneus refers to Mrs. Blackwell, who reprelents 
this plant by the name of Balajius Mjrepflca, as the 
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Celebrated Ben, properly Bdri t of the Arabian phy- 

fians and poets, 

41 . Corkin'ra : 

Syu. Cinchonara, Chamarica , Ckulilala , Yugafdtra. 

Ftflg. Cachndr, RaCta cdncli'au . 

Linn. Variegated Bauhhtia. 

Cal Perianth one-leaved, obfcurely five-deft, deci¬ 
duous. 

Cor. Petals five, egged, clawed, expanded, wavy; 
one more diftant, more beautiful, flriated. 

St am. Filaments ten, unequally connected at the bafe; 
five [barter. Anthers double, incumbent. 

Fiji. Germ above, oblong. Style incurved. Stigma 
Ample, afeending. 

Per. Legume flattifh, long, pointed, moftly five- 
celled. 

Seeds moftly five ; com prefled, wrinkled, roundtfh. 

Leaves ratber hearted, two-lobed ; fome with round* 1 
ed, fome with pointed, lobes. Flowers chiefly 
purplifh and rofe-coloured, fragrant; the fweec 
and beautiful buds are eaten by the natives in their 
favoury mefics. We have feen many fpecies and 
varieties of this charming plant: one had face- 
:ned flowefs, with petals equal, expanding, lanced, 
exquifirely white, with a rofe-coloured ft ripe from 
the bale of each to its Centre; anthers four only, 

■ fertile ; fix much fhortet, fteril; A fecond had 
three fertile, and feven very fliort, barren; ano¬ 
ther had light purple corols, with no more than 
five filaments, three Longer, coloured, curved in 
a li'ne of beauty; A, noble Climbing Bauhiuia was 
lately fent from i\epal; with flowers racemed, 
cream-coloured; fyle pink; germ villous: Jla~ 
mens three filaments, with rudiments of two more ; 
Jlem downy, four-furrowed, often fpirally. Ten~ 
dri/s oppofire, below the leaves. Leaves two- 
lobed, extremely large; it is a ifout climber up 
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the high eft Arundo Fenu. The Sanfcrit name Rian* 
dara is erroneoufly applied to this plant in the firfl 
volume of i Van Rheede . 

42. Capitt'ha: 

Syn. Grah'tn. Dadhiit'ha, RIamnaf ha, Vadhip 'hahi} 
Pujhpaf hold , Vanias'at* ha, 

Vulg . Cath-bH- 

Koen. Crateva, Valanga . 

Cal. Perianth five-parted, minute, deciduous; dkt- 
fions expanded, acute. 

Cor. Petals five, equal, oblong, reflected* 

Siam. Filaments ten, very Ihort, with a fmall gland 
between each pair, awled, furrowed. Anthers 
thick, five times as long as the filariients; furrowed, 
coloured, eredt, expanding. 

Fiji. Germ roundilh, girt with.a downy coronet. Style 
cylindric, fhort. Stigma fimple. 

Per . Berry large fpberoidal, rugged, often waned ex¬ 
ternally, netted within; many-feeded. 

Seeds oblong-roundilh, flat, woolly, neftling in five 
parcels, affixed by long threads to the branchy re¬ 
ceptacles. 

Flowers axillary, moftly toward the unarmed extre¬ 
mity of the branch. Divijions of the Perianth with 
pink tips; -petals pale ; anthers critnfon, or cover¬ 
ed with bright yellow pollen. Fruit extremely acid 
before its maturity; when ripe, filled with dark, 
brown pulp, agreeably fubacid. Leaves joiutedly 
feathered with an odd one; leaflets five, feven, or 
nine; fmall, glofly, very dark on one fide, in- 
verfc-hearted, obtufely-notched, dotted round the 
margin with pellucid fpecks, very flrongly fla¬ 
voured and fcented like anife. 'Thorns long, lharp, 
folirary, afcending, nearly crofs-artned, axillary, 
three or four petiols to one thorn. Kleinhojf limits 
the height of the tree to thirty feet, but we have 
young trees forty or fifty feet high; and at Banded 
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thsre is a full-grown Capittha, equal in fize to the 
true Biha ; from its fancied refemblance to which 
the vulgar name has been taken. When the trees 
ilourifht the air around tlfem breathes the odour of 
an iff, both from the leaves and the blofloms; and 
1 cannot help mentioning a Angular faft which 
may indeed have been purely accidental: not a 
fingle flower, out of hundreds examined by me, 
had both perfect germ and anthers vifibly fertile , 
while others, on the fame tree and at the fame 
time, had their anthers profufety covered with pol¬ 
len, but fcarce any Jlyhs; and get ms to all appear¬ 
ance abortive. 

4.3. Ciiveraca: _ . 

£>'«. 7 imna. Tiki , Cdcliha, Cantaluca, Cam, Nan- 

divhcjha: 

Vidg. Tth/i, fan ; abfurdly Vilayati Nittv. 

Linn. Between Cedrela and Swieienia. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-cleft, minute, deci¬ 
duous; divifioni round lib; concave, villous, ex¬ 
panding. 

Cor. Rather belled. Petals five, irivcffe-egged, ob- 
tufe, concave, ere£t, white with a greenilh lint; 
three exterior lapping over the pwb others. Nec¬ 
tary fhort, five-parted ; divijions rogndith, orange- 
1 carter, bright and concave at the infertion of the 
flame ns; rather downy. 

St am. Filaments five ; inferted on the dhifions of the 
neftary, awled, fomewhat converging, nearly as 
long as the ftyle. Anthers doubled, feme three- 
parted, cutved, incumbent. 

fiji. Germ egged, obfcurely five-cleft. Style awled, 
ereft, rather longer than the cofol. Stigma broad*, 
headed, flat, bright green, circular, ftarred. 

Per. Capjule egged, five-celled, woody, gaping at the 
bafe. Receptacle fiver angled. 

Seeds imbricated, winged. 

Voi. IV. T 
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Leaves feathered, fcarce ever with an odd one ; pairs 
from fix to twelve; petioles gibbous at their mfer- 
tion, channelled on one fide, convex and fmooth 
on the other. Stipules thick, fhort, roundifh; 
leaflets oblong - lanced, pointed, waved, veined; 
nerve on one fide. Panicles large, difFufe, con- 
fifling of compound racemes. Nettaries yielding 
a fine yellow dye. Wood light, in colour like Ma¬ 
lta goal. 

44. ISni hula i 

Syn. Ambuja, Iflila, 

1 ulg. Hijala f Badia , Jyuii. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, belled, fiefliy, downy-co¬ 
loured, permanent, five-parted; dhnfmts ereft, 
pointed. 

Cor. Five-petalcd ; petals egged, fhort pointed, re- 
volute, downy within and without. 

'S/am. Filaments ten, five moftly fhorter ; inferred in 
the bell of the calyx; aw led, villous. Anthers 
eredl, oblong, furrowed. 

Pifl. Germ egg-oblong, very villous. Style thread- 
form, curved. Stigma headed, with five obtufe 
corners. 

Per. Drupe fub-globular. 

Nut fcabrous, convex on one fide, angled on the 
other. 

Leaves feathered; pairs, from five to nine; leaflets 
oblong, daggered, notched. Calyx pale pink. Carol 
darker pink without, bright yellow within. Cyme 
ternjinal, fpreading. 

44 i AtimUBd: 

Syn. Pun dram , Vdflmt /, Mlidhavilata. 

Fulg, Mddhavilatd, 

Linn. Bengal Baniflcria. 

Rheede: Dewenda , 6 H. M.-tah. £9. 

Cal , Perianth one-leaved, five -par ted * permanent) 
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dvvifions coloured,, oblong-oval, obtufe ; between, 
two of them a rigid gioify honey-bearing tubercle t 
hearted, acute. , _ - 

tor. Five-petaled, imitating a boat-form corol. IP mgs* 
two petals, conjoined back to back, involving the 
m&ary , and retaining the honey. 

Aiming, large concave, more beautifully coloured. 
Keel, two petals, lei's than the wings, but fimilar. 
All five roundilh, elegantly fringed, with reflefted 
margins, and fhoit oblong claws. 

Slaw. Filaments ten ; One longer. Anthers oblong, 
thickilh, furrowed. __ 

Tift. Germs two, 5 r three, coalcfced. Style one, thread- 
form, incurved, fliorter than the longeft filament. 
Stigma fimple. 

Per. Capfuhs two or three, moftly two, coalefced 
back to back ; each keeled, and extended into three 
oblong membraneous -wings , the lateral fh or ter than 
the central. 

Seeds roundilh, folitary. 

Racemes axillary. Flowers delicately fragrant; white, 
with a [hade of pink ; the large petal l'upported by 
the neftareous tubercle, Iliaded internally with 
bright-yellow and pale red. Prats linear j IT mgs 
of the feed light brown ; the long one fuller. 
Reaves oppolite, egg-oblong, pointed. Petiole 
fiiort. Stipules linear, foft, three or four to each 
petiol. Two glands at the bafe ol each leaf. Stem 
pale brown, ringed at the infertioii of the leaves^ 
downy. 

This was the favourite plant of Sacotrtala, which fhe 
very juftly called the Delight of the Woods", for the 
beauty and fragrance of its flowers give them a title 
to all the praifes which Calidiis and Jayadcva beftow 
on them ; it is a gigantic and luxuriant climber j but, 
when it meets with nothing to gral'p, itaffumesthe 
form of a fturdy tree, the bigheft branches of which 
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djfplay, however, in the air their natural flexibility 
and inclination to climb. The two names, Vdfanii 
and Madhain , indicate a vernal flowjer; but I have 
feen an Ahmutta rich both in blolfoms and fruit on 
the firft of January. 

46. 'Anita Idea: 

Syn. VIh;nii) Ceipitana. 

Vulg. A'nuld, pronounced A'mta , or A'mid. 

Linn. Sfom/uis Mjrobalau &, or a new fpecies. 

The natural sham cl er as in Lin mens. Leaves fea¬ 
thered with an odd one; leaflets, mofUy five-paired, 
egg-oblong, pointed, margined, veined, nerved/ 
common pedal fiiiooth, gibbous at the bale. Flowers 
raceme-panicled, ycllowifh white. Fruit agreeably 
acid ; thence ufed in cookery, f an Itheede calls ic 
Amhadb or Amluiiam% and, as he detcribes it with 
jive or fix flyles, it is wonderful that IIill fhotrkl have 
tuppefed it a Chrjjobakmus. 

47„ Ilemaftgdra, or the Sea of Gold. 

I nig. lhmjiigar. 

Linn. Jagged-leaved Cotyledon. 

. ('al. Perianth four-cleft ; divijions acute. 

Cor. One-peraled ; Tube four-angled, Iafgef at the 
bale; border four-parted ; divtfions egged, acute. 
At Pair one minute, concave fcale at the bafe of 
each germ. 

St am. Filaments eight, adhering to the tube; four 
juft emerging from its mouth j four alternate, 
(hotter. Anthers creft, (mail, furrowed. 

I’jl. Germ four, conical. Styles, one from each 
germ, awled, longer than the filament. Stigmas 
limple. 

Per. Capfules four, oblong, pointed, bellied, one 
valvcd, burfting longitudinally within-. 
seeds numerous, minute. 
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Panicles terminal. Flowers of the brighteft gold-colour. 
Leaves thick, fucculent, jagged, dull fea-green. 
Stem jointed, bending, in part recumbent. This 
plant flowers for many months annually in Bengal: 
in one bloflom out of many, the numbers were ten 
and five ; but the filaments alternately long and 
fliort. 

48. Matm/tca : 

kyu. Gurapujhpa , Madhudruma, J'Anapraffha i Mad~ 
huJhfhUa , Madha. 

Vnlg . Mauyald , MahUya, Mahwd , 

Linn. Long-leaved Baffin. 

49. Cahhtra *: 

&\n. Saugandhica , or Suoeet-fcented. 

Vnlg, Sundlri-hdJd , or Sundhi-hdl&- ndli. 

I Arm. Nympaa Lotos , 

Ch/pr as in the genus. 

Cor. Petals fifteen, lanced, rather pointed and keel¬ 
ed ; the exterior feries green without, imitating an 
interior calyx. 

Slam. Filaments more than forty; below, flat, broad; 
above narrow, channelled within, fmooth without; 
the outer leries eredi, the inner fomewhat converg¬ 
ing. Anthers awled, erect; fotne coloured like 
the petals. 

Fiji. Germ large, orbicular, flat at the top, with 
many (often feventeen) furrows externally, be¬ 
tween which arife as many procefl'es, converging 
toward the Jligma ; the difk marked with as many 
furrowed rays from the center, uniting on the mar¬ 
gin with the converging proceffes. Stigma round- 


* According to the facred Grammar, this word was written 
Cahlhara , and pronounced as Callara would be in ancient Britifh* 
When the flowers are red, the plant is called Hallaca and Rati a 
fyqtihata, 

T 3 
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ifb, rather compreffed, feflile in the centre of the 
dijt, permanent. 

Per. Berry in the fora* of the germ expanded, with 
fixteen or feventeen cells. 

Seeds very numerous, minute, roundifh. Flowers 
beautifully azure, when full blown more diluted ; 
Iefs fragrant than the red, or rofe-colonred, but with 
a delicate feent. Leaves radical, very large, lub- 
targeted, hearted, deeply Icollop-toothed, On one 
fide dark purple, reticulated ; on the other dull 
green, fmooth. Pedals very fmooth and long, 
tubular. The feeds are eaten, as well as the bulb 
of the root, called Sdluca ; a name applied by 
Rheede to the whole plant, though the word Ca~ 

' mala , which belongs to another Lhmecan fpecies 
of JSymp/itea, be clearly engraved on his plate in 
Xfagart letters. There is a variety of this fpecies 
with leaves purpHfh on both fides; flowers dark 
erimfon, calycine petals richly coloured internally, 
and anthers flat, furrowed, adhering to the top of 
the filaments : the petals are more than fifteen, Ids 
pointed, and broader than the blue, with little 
odour. 

The true Lotos of Egypt is the Rymplnva IStlufer, 
which in SanfcrU has the following names or epithets : 
Padma , $alina t Aravinda Mahotpald , Camala , 
Cujefhaya , Sahafrapatra, Sa'rafa , Panceruha , Tamd- 
raja , Sarastruha, Rajcva, Pis'aprasUna, Pnjhcara, 
Amhhorulp, Setapatra. The new-blown flowers of 
the rofe-colon red Padma, have a moft agreeable fra¬ 
grance : the white and yeliow have lefs odour: the 
blue, I am told, is a native of Cajhmrr and Perjta . 

<o. Champaca: 

■ Syn . Chdmpeya , Hemapujhpaca . 

Vtdg. Champac, Champa . 

Linn. Michelia. 
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The delineation of this charming and celebrated 
plant, exhibited by Van Rheede , is very corred, but 
rather on too large a lcale: no material change can 
be made in its natural eharaBer given by Limueus ; 
but, from an attentive examination of his two fpecies, 
I fufpei]: them to be ’varieties only, and am certain 
that his trivial names are merely different ways of ex- 
prefling the fame word. The ftrong aromatic feent 
of the gold-coloured Champac , is thought oflfenfive 
to the bees, who are never on its blolloms ; but their 
elegant appearance on the black hair of the Indian 
women is mentioned by RumpUus ; and both fads 
have fupplied the Sanfcrit poets with elegant allufions. 
Of the wild Champac , the leaves are lanced, or lance- 
oblong; the three leaflets of the calyx green, oval, 
concave ; the petals conftantly fix, cream-coloured, 
flefhy, concave, with little feent; the three exterior 
invene-egged ; the three interior more narrow, fhorter 
pointed, converging; the anthers clubbed, clolely fet 
round the bafe of the imbricated germs, and with 
them forming a cone; th zjtigmas minute, jagged. 

Both Mr. Marfden and RumpUus mention the blue 
Champac as a rare flower, highly prized in Sumatra 
and Java ; but I fliould have fufpeded that they 
meant the Kwmperia Bhuchampac , if the- Dutch na- 
turalift had not aliened that the plant which bore it 
was a tree refembling the Champaca with yellow blof- 
foms : he probably never had leen it; and the B?a a- 
mem of this province infill, th^t it flowers only in 
paradife, 

51. Devaddru 2 

Syn. Sacrapa'dapa , Pa'rihhadraca ; Bhadrada tUq, 

Duhcilhna , PHada'ru , Da ru, ■ Putica Jlti ha. 

Vulg. Divada'r. 

Linn ,. M&ft lofty Cnona . 
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52. Parna'fli: 

j Syn. Tulasiy CaC’hinjara , CuPheraca j VrindiL 
Vulg. Tubs ), 

Linn. Holy Ocyhuni ? 

The Natural Chara&er as in Linnams. 

See 10 H, M. p. 173. 

It is wonderful that Rheedh has exhibited no deli¬ 
neation of a {liruh fp highly venerated by the Hin¬ 
dus, who have given one of its names to a [acted 
grove of their Parnaflus on the banks of the Yamuna ; 
he defcribes it however, in general terms, as refein- 
ibJing another of his Tolafsis (for fo he writes the 
word, though Tula si be clearly intended by his 
Na’gari letters) ; and adds, that it is the only fpecies 
reputed holy , and dedicated to the god Vijhnu, I 
lhould, confequently, have taken it for the Holy 
Qcynum of Linn.ciis, if its odour, of which that 
fpecies is laid to be nearly deftitute, had not been 
very aromatic and grateful j but it is more probably 
a variety of that fpecies than of the Small flowered, 
which refembles it a little in fragrance. Whatever be 
its Limitsan appellation, if it have any, the following 
are the only remarks that 1 have yet had leifure to 
make on it. 

Stem one or two feet high, moftly incurved above ; 
knotry and rough below. Branchhts crqfs-armed, 
channelled. Leaves eppolite, rather fmall, egged, 
pointed, acutely fawed j purple veined beneath, 
dark above. Tetiols dark purple, downy. Racemes 
terminal; Flowers verticilled three-fold or five¬ 
fold, crofs-armed, verticils from feven to fourteen j 
Peduncles dark purple, channelled, villous j Braids 
leffile, roundifh, concave, reflc&ed. Calyx with its 
upper lip orbicular, deeply concave externally. 
Corol bliiilh purple. The whole plant has a dulky 
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purplifh hue, approaching to black, and thence, per¬ 
haps, like the large black bee of this country, it is 
held facred to Crijhna ; though a fable, perfedtly 
OvidIan, be told in the Pur anas concerning the 
metamorphofis of the nymph Tulafi , who was 
beloved by the paftoral God, into the flirub, which 
has lince borne her name. It may not be improper 
to add, that the White Ocynum is in Sanfcrit called 
jfrjaca. 

53. Pat all: 

Syn. Pd tala, Ambghd . CacliaJf'hAli , P'haleruha , 

C njhnavrinta, Cuvirdclu, Some read Mogha and 
CbldJfhalL 

Vulg . Pdraid, Parali, Jddrul. 

Linn. Bignonia, Chelomides? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, belled, villous, withering, 
obfeurely five-angled from the points of the divi* 
Cons, five-parted ; divijions roundilh, pointed, the 
two loweft moft diftant. 

Cor. One-petaled, belled. Tube very fhort; throat 
oblong-belled, gibbous. Border five-parted , the 
two higher diviiions reflected, each minutely tooth¬ 
ed; convex externally; the three lower divifions, 
above, expanded; below, ribbed, furrowed, very 
villous. Palate nearly deling the throat. Ne£lary t 
a prominent rim, furrounding the germ, obfeurely 
five-parted. 

Hit am. Filaments four or jive, incurved, inferted below 
the ugper divifion of the border, fliorter than the 
cord, with the rudiment of a fifth or fixth, between 
two fliorter than the reft. Anthers two-cleft, in¬ 
cumbent at obtufe angles. 

Pijl. Germ oblong-conical. Style thread-form, as 
long as the ftamens. Stigma headed with two folds, 
often clofed by vifeidity. 

Per. Capfule one-cclled, two valved, twelve inches 
long at a medium, and one inch thick ; rounded. 
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fbur-fided, pointed, incurved, rather contorted, 
dimini (lied at both ends, dotted with afliy fpecks, 
here and there flightly prominent, flriared ; two 
flripes broader, very dark, at right angles with the 
-valves. 

Pee. A 'feries of hard, broad ifb, woody rings, clolely 
fining on two wiry central threads. . 

Seeds numerous, forty-eight on an average, three¬ 
angled, inferted by one angle in cavities between 
the rings of the receptacle, into which they are 
dofely prefled by parallel ribs in the four fides of 
the capfule; winged on the two other angles with 
long fubpellucid membranes, imbricated along the 
tides of the receptacle. 

Tree rather large. Stem fcabrous. 

Bmnchhts crofs-armed, yellowifh green, fpeckled 
with fmall white lines. Leaves feathered with an 
odd one; two or three paired, petioled. Leaflets 
oppofite, egged, pointed, moll entire, downy on 
both fides, veined ; older leaflets roughifh, mar¬ 
gined, -netted and paler below, daggered. Petioh 
tubercled, gibbous at the bafe; of the paired lea¬ 
flets, very Chore; of the odd one, longer. Stipules 
linear. Flowers panicled pedicels oppofite, moftly 
three-flowered j an odd flower lubleflSle between the 
two terminal pedicels. Ooral, externally, light pur¬ 
ple above, brownilh purple below, hairy at its con¬ 
vexity j internally dark yellow below, amethyftine 
above; exquifitely fragrant, preferred by the bees 
to all other flowers, and compared by the poets to 
the quiver of Cd mu dev a t or the (Jod of Love. 1 he 
\vhole plant,.except the root and flem, very downy 
and vifeid. The fruit can fcarce be called a fdique , 
lince the feeds are nowhere affixed to the futures; 
but their wings indicate the genus, which might 
properly have been named Pterqfperimn: they are 
very hard, but enclofe a white fweet kernel; and 
their Sight-coloured fummits with three dark points. 
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gtye them the appearance of the winged infers, 
before 1 law the frui; of this lovely plant, I fuf- 
peCted it to be the Bignonia Chelpnoides , which 
Van Rheede calls Badri ; and I conceived that 
barbarous word to be a corruption of Pd/ali ; but 
the pericarp of the true Pd tali , and the form of the 
feeds, differ fo much from the Pddri, that we can 
hardly con fide r them as ■varieties of the fame fpe- 
cies; although the fpecific character exhibited in 
the Supplement to Burnouts, correfponds very nearly 
with both plants. 

The Patdh blofloms early in the lpring, before a 
leaf appears on the tree, but the fruit is. not ripe till 
the following winter. 

54. Go'cardaca; 

Syn. Palancajhd, Icjhugandha , S'voadanjhtra, Szvadu- 
cant'aca, Gocjkurclca , Vanas 1 rnigata, 

Vulg. Goc/hura , Gokyura, Culft , 

Rheede: Rahil Chutli. 

Linn. Long-leaved, Barleria ? * 

Cal Perianth, one-leaved, hairy, five-toothed ; upper- 
tooth long, incurved, pointed ; two under and two 
lateral fliorter, fubequal, winged with i'ub-pellucid 
mein bran es. 

Cor. One-peraled, two-lipped. Tithe flattifh, curved, 
protuberant at the mouth. Upper lip erect, two* 
parted, reflected at the fides, concave in the middle, 
enclofing the fructification. Under lip three-* 
parted, reflected, with two parallel, callous, hifpid 
bodies on the centre of its convexity; Dhifions 
inverfe-hearted. 

Siam. Filaments four, inferred in the month of the 
tube; connected at their bafe, then feparated into 
pairs, and circling round the piftil; each p‘air 
united below, confiding of a long and Jhort fila¬ 
ment. Anthers arrowed. 
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Pift. Germ awled, pointed, furrowed, witli prominent 
leedJets, fitting on a glandular pedicel. Style 
thread-form, longer than the flame ns, incurved 
above thera. Siigma fun pie. 

Ter. 

Flowers verticil led ; Carols blue, or bright violet; 
centre of the under lip yellow. Fertwds, each fur- 
rounded by fix thorns , very long, diverging, 
coloured above; under which are the leaves, alike 
verticilled, lanced, acutely fit wed, pubefeent, 
interfperfed with briftles. Stem jointed, flattifh, 
hair}', reddilh ; furrowed on both tides ; broader 
at the joints, or above the verticils; furrows alter¬ 
nate. 

55. Smdhnca: 

Sytt. Siudh wva ra, hulrafurifa , Niryand'/, bidrdmcu. 

fulg. Sis and a. 

Linn. Three-leaved Fit ex, or Neg undo? 

Cal. Perianth five toothed, beneath, permanent ; 
toothhts acute, iubequal. 

Cor. One-petaled, grinning; Tube funnel-fhaped, 
internally villous ; bolder two-lipped ; upper lip 
broad concave, more deeply coloured ; under lip 
four clefr; dhnftom acute, fimilar. 

Siam. Filaments four; two Ihorter, adhering 13 the 
'Tube, villous at the bafe. Anthers half-mooned. 

Pfl. Germ globular; Style thread-form ; Stigma 
two-parted, pointed, reflex. 

pn . Herrs funlels it be the coat of a naked leed) 
roundish, very hard, black, obfcurcly furrowed, 
with the calyx clolely adhering. 

Seeds from one to four ? 1 never faw more than one, 
as Rheede has well deferibed it. 

Flowers raceme-papicled; purplilh or dark blue 
without, greyifh Within, fir all. Racemes mofUy 

terminal; forne pedicles many flowered, 
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Steal diftin&ly four-fided; fldes channelled, jointed, 
bending. Stipules egged* fcaly, thickifh, ciofe. 
Branchless crois-armed; 


The tube of the corol is covered internally with a 
tangle of filvery filky down, excjuifitely beautiful 3 
more denfe below the upper lip. 

This charming flirub, which feeriis to delight in 
watery pi aces * rites to the height of ten or twelve, 
imd fometimes of twenty feet > exhibiting a moll 
elegant appearance, with rich racemes or panicles 
lightly difperfed on the fummit of its branchlets. On 
a companion of two engravings in Rumphius, and 
as many in Van 'Rheede, and of the defcriptions in 
both works, I am nearly perfuaded that the Sindhuca , 
or bnrgandh ), is the Vitex Negundo of IJnn^us j but 
it certainly relefnbles the three-leaved Vitex in its 
leaves y which are oppofite, egged, acute, petioledj 
above moftly three d, below moftly jived palet be¬ 
neath j rarely fawed and very flightly, but generally 
entire: they are very aromatic, and pillows are fluffed 
with them, to remove a cold in the head and a head-* 
ach occafioned by it. Thefe, I prefume, are the flirubs 
which Pontius calls JLagondi , and which he feeais to 
con fid er as a panacea. 

56. Caravllla : 

Svn. Odtillaca , Sujhavi, 

bulg. Beng tiurhuriya; Hindi Caraila. 

Linn. Five-leaved Cleome ? 

Ctd. Perianth four-leaved, gaping at the bafe, then 
ereft; leaflets egg-oblong, concave, downy, deci¬ 
duous. 

Cor. ' Crofs-form. Petals four, expanding, claws 
long j folds wrinkled. 

Neflan, from fix to twelve roundifli perforated glands, 
girding the gibbous receptacle , 
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Stain. Filaments fix:, thread-form, hardly diffeiing 
in length, infested on a pedicel below the germ. 
Anthers eredted, pointed, furrowed. 

Pifi. Germ ere#, linear, long, downy, fitting on the 
produced pedicel. Style very fhort. Stigma 
headed, flat, circular. 

Per. Silique onC-celled, two valved, fpindle-lhaped, 
with protuberant feeds; crozvncd with the perma¬ 
nent flyle. 

Seeds very many, roundifh, nodding. Receptacles 
linear, often more than two. 

The whole plant mod diflinftly one piece. Root 
whitifli, with fcattered capillary fibres. Stem her¬ 
baceous, pale green, in parts purple, hairy, crofl- 
armed, produced into a long raceme crowded at the 
fummit. Branckkls iitnilar to the Hem, leaf-bear¬ 
ing i iimilar, but fmaller leaves riling alfo from their 
axils. Leaves fived, roundifh - vhomboidal, notch¬ 
ed, pointed, hairy, dark green, the lower pairs re- 
ipectively equal, the odd one much larger, ftrongiy 
ribbed with procciles from the petiol - branchlets, 
conjoined by the bafes of the ribs, in the form ot 
a flarlet ; each ray whitifli and furrowed within. 
Calyx green. Petals white. Anthers covered with 
gold-coloured pollen. Pedicels purplilh. Brads 
three’d, fimilar to the cauliae leaves. The fenfjble 
qualities of this herb feem to promife great antifpaf- 
modic virtues; it has a feent much refembling ajja~ 
feetida , but comparatively delicate and extremely re- 
frelhing. For pronouncing t h is Cl come the Cdfavffld 
of the ancient Indians , I have only the authority of 
Rheede, who has exactly written that word in Malabar 
letters. As to his Rrdhmanical name TiUni , my vo¬ 
cabularies have nortnng more like it than 7 /laca, to 
which CJhnraca and Srhnat are the only lynonytna. 
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<7. Kagacefara: 

Syn. Champeya, Cefara; Canchana, or any other 
name of gold. 

Vulg. Nagafar. 

Linn . Iron Mefna. 

To the botanical defcriptions of this delightful 
plant, 1 need only add, that the tree is one of the 
inoft beautiful on earth, and that the delicious odour 
of its bloffoms juftly gives them a place in the quiver 
of CamcuL'ua. In the poem called Naijhadha, there 
is a wild but elegant couplet, where the poet compares 
the white of the Hbgacifara., from which the bees 
were fcartering the pollen of the numerous gold- 
coloured anthers* to an alabafier-wheel, on which 
C/ima was whetting his arrows, while fparks of fire 
were difperfed in every di reft ion. Surely, the genu¬ 
ine appellation of an Indian plant Ihould not be fubfti- 
tuted for the corrupted name of a Syrian phyfician, 
who could never have teen it; and, if any trivial name 
were neceflary to diftinguifli a Angle fpecies, a more 
abfurd one than iron could not pofiibly have been 
fele&ed for a flower with petals like filver and anthers 
like gold. 

58. S’dlmali: 

Syn. Piclihdii. P(troth , Mucha, St'hirdyujh. 

Pulg. Seme/. 

IJun. Seven-leaved Bomhax . 

59. Pad a: 

Syn. S'atidpujhpica, Ghant'drava. 

1nig. San , pronounced Sun. 

Linn, lvufhy Crotalaria. 

Cal. Paianth one-leaved, villous, permanent; fhort 
below, gibbous on both fides, with minute linear 
tracts. Upper teeth two, lanced, pretting the ban¬ 
ner j loiver tooth boat-form, concave, cwo-gafhed 
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in the middle, cohering above and^beloiv, fhedtti* 
ing the keel, rather fliorter than it; pointed. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Banner broad, large, acute, rather hearted, with two 
dark calloiities at the bafe, and with comprefled 
lides, moftly involving the other parts: a dark line 
from bafe to point. 

jpings inverfe-egg-oblong, with dark callous bodies 
at their axils, two-thirds of the banner in length. 

Keel flattened at the point, nearly doled all round to 
include the fructification > very gibbous below, to 
receive the gefm. 

Siam. Filaments ten, coalesced,- cleft behind, two- 
parted below j alternately flfort with linear furrowed 
erect* afid long with rotindilh anthers. 

Pi/t. Genti rather awled, flat, villous, at a fight angle 
with the afeending, cylindric, downy Style. Stigma 
pubefcetit, coficaVe, open, lomewhat lipped. 

Per. Legume pedieelled, fhort, velvety, turgid, one- 
celled 5 two-valved. 

Seeds, from one or two to twelve of Wore, round 
k i d n e y - form, comprefled. 

Flowers deep yellow* Leaves alternate, lanced, paler 
beneath, keeled; petioles very ,fhort j Jlipules mi¬ 
nute, foundilh, villous. Stem ftriated. 

Threads, called pavitracu , from their fuppofed purity j 
have been made of Sana from time immemorial : 
they are mentioned in the laws of Menu. 

The retufe-leaved Crotalaria, which / an Rheede by 
milfake calls Schama Pv/pi, is cultivated, 1 believe, 
for the lame purpofe. Rumphtus had been truly 
informed that threads for nets were made from this- 
genus in Bengal ; but he fufpe&ed the-information 
to be erroneous, and thought that the perfons who 
conveyed it had confounded the Crotalaria with 
the Capftdar Cor chorus. Strong ropes and canvas 
are made of its macerated bark. 
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The Jangals'an , or a variety of the watery Crotalarta y 
has very beautiful flowers, with a greenifli white 
banneif, purple ftriped, wings bright violet: ftem 
four-angled and four-winged ; leaves egged, ob¬ 
it] fe, acute at the bafe, curled at the edges, downy 3 
Jlipides two, declining, mooned, if you chufe to 
call them lo, but irregular, and acutely pointed. 
In all the Indian fpecies, a difference of foil and 
culture occalion varieties in the flower and fructifi¬ 
cation. 

60. Jay anti: 

Sy?L Jay a, Tercarij Kadeyi, Vaiyayrutica. 

Pulg . Jainti, Jdh'i ; fome fay. At ant. 

Ilheede 1 Kedangu, 

Linn. Mfchynmnene Sejbam 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, rather belled, five-cleft 3 
toothkts awled, ereCt, fub-cqual, more diftant on 
each fide of the awning ; permanent. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Awning Very broad, rather longer than the wings* 
inverfe-heartcd, quite reflected fo as to touch the 
calyx: waved on the margin; furrowed at the 
bale internally, with two converging hornlets 
fronting the aperture of the keel, gibbous below* 
awled upwards, acute, ereCt, within the wings. 
Wings oblong, clawed, narrower above, obtule* 
fpurred below, embracing the keel and the hornlets 
of the awning. 

Keel compreffed, cnclofing the fructification, inflec¬ 
ted nearly in a right angle, gafhed below and 
above the flexure j each divifion hatchet-form j 
beautifully ftriated. 

Stam. Filaments Ample and nine-cleft, infleCted like 
the keel j tli isfimph one curved at the bafe. An¬ 
thers oblong, roundifh. 

Pi/l. Germ compreffed, linear, ereCt as high as the 
Vol. IV. U 
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flexure of the filaments with vifible partitions. 
Style nearly at a right angle with the germ, awled, 
infle&ed like the ftaraen, Stigma rather headed, 
fomewhat cleft, pellucid. 

Per. Legume very long, fiender, wreathed when ripe, 
fmooth at the valves, but with feeds rather protu¬ 
berant, many-parted, terminated with a hard fliarp 
point. 

Seeds oblong, rather kidney-fliaped, fmooth, {lightly 
affixed to the future, folitary. 

Stem arborefcent, rather knotty. Leaves feathered, 
pairs from nine to fifteen, or more, often alternate j 
leaflets oblong, end-nicked, fome with an acute 
point, dark green above, paler beneath, with a gib- 
bofiry at the infertion of the petiols; lleeping, or 
collapfing, towards night. Racemes axillary; pedicels 
with a double curvature or line of beauty ■, flowers 
fmall, fix or feven; varying in colour y in fome 
plants, wholly yellow ; in others, with a blackifh- 
purple awning yellow within, and dark yellow 
wings tipped with brown; in fome with an awning 
of the richeft orange-fcarlet externally, and inter¬ 
nally of a bright yellow j wings yellow, of different 
fliades; and a keel pale below, with an exquifite 
changeable light purple above, ftriated in elegant 
curves. The whole plant is enexpreflibly beautiful, 
efpecially in the colour of the buds and leaves, and 
the grace of all the curves, for there is no proper 
angle in any part-of it. The Brahmens hold it 
facred : Van Iiheede lays, that they call it Cananga ; 
but I never met with that word in Sanjcrit; it has 
parts like an Ifedyfarum, and the air of Cyiiflus. 

61. Balufa :■ 

Sy?i, Sins'uca, Parna , VatapoCha, 

Ptdg. Pdlas PJds Dhdc . 

Koen, Butca frondofa. 
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Cal. Perianth belled, two-lipped upper lip broader, 
oblcurely end-nicked; under lip. three-cleft, downy; 
permanent. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Awning reflected, hearted, downy beneath; f'ome- 
times pointed. 

fPings lanced, afcending, narrower than the keel. 

Keel as long as the wings, two-parted below, half- 
mooned, afcending, 

Siam. Filaments nine and one, afcending, regularly 
curved. Anthers linear, ereft. 

Fiji. Germ ped ice lied, oblongifh, downy; 

Style aw led, about as long as the flamens. Stigma 
imall, minutely cleft. 

Per. Legume pedicel led, oblong , cortiprefied, de¬ 
pending. 

Seed one, toward the apex of the pericarp flat, fmooth, 
oval-round ifh. 

Flowers raceme-fafcicled, large, red, or French fcarlet, 
lilvered with down. 

Leaves three’d, petioled ; leaflets entire, ftipuled, 
large, rhomboidal; the lateral ones unequally 
divided; the terminal one larger, equally biIn¬ 
fected, brightly verdant. A perfect defeription of 
the arbor ef cent and the twining Falafa has been 
exhibited in the Iaft volume, with a full account 
of its beautiful red gam ; but the fame plant is 
here Ihortly deferibed from the life, becaufe few 
trees are confidered by the Hindus as more venera¬ 
ble and holy. The Palltfa is named with honour 
in the Vedas, in the laws of Menu , and in Sanfcrit 
poems, both facred and popular; it gave its 
name to the memorable plain called Pldjfey by the 
vulgar, but properly Paid ft; and, on every ac¬ 
count, it mud be hoped that this noble plant will 
retain its ancient and claflical appellation. A 
grove of Paldfas was formerly the principal or¬ 
nament of Cri/hna-nagar y where we ftill fee the 
U 2 
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trunk of an aged tree near fix feet in circumference. 
This genus, as far as we can judge from written 
deferiptions, feems allied to the Nijfolia . 

(rz. Caranjaca: 

Syn. Chirabiha , Na&amdla Caraja. 

Fulg. Caranja. 

Kheede. Caranjclii , 6 H. TVI. tab. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, cup-form, obfeurely five¬ 
toothed, or fcalloped, beaked. 

Car. Boat-form. 

Awning broad, end-nicked, ftriated, rather fpirally 
inflected, with two callofitics at its bafe. 

Wings oblong, of the fame length with the awning. 

Keel rather ihortcr, gibbous below, two-parted. 

Slam. Filaments nine in one body, gaping at the bafe, 
and difeovering a tenth clofe to the ftylc. Anthers 
egged, ereft, 

Vifl. Germ above, oblong, downy. Style incurved 
at the top. Stigma rather headed. 

Per. Legume moftly one-feeded, thick, rounded 
above, flattifh, beaked below. 

Seed oblong-roundifh, rather kidney-form. 

Racemes axillary. Awning pale; wings violet. Leaves 
feathered with an odd one, molily two - paired; 
leaflets egg-oblong, pointed, keeled, fhort peti- 
oled; brownifh on one fide, pale on the other. 
Common fetiol gibbous at its bale. The feed yields 
an oil fuppofed to be a cure for the moft inveterate 
fcabies. 

63. Aijufra: 

Syn , JSadfenja , Virataru } Indradiu , Cacubha. 

Vulg. Jaralk 

Rheede. Adamboe 3 4 H. M- tab* 20, 21, 22, 

Linn. Beautiful Mumhhavfla ? 

Koen. Queen's Flower Lagerflroemia P 

Cah Perianth one-leaved, fix-cleft, top-fiiaped, fur- 
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rowed with protuberant ridges, downy, perma¬ 
nent ; diviftons coloured, with points reflected. 

Cor. Petals fix, roundilh, fomewhat notched, expand¬ 
ing, wavy; claws fhort, inferted in the calyx. 

Siam. Filaments coloured, numerous, capillary, fiiort- 
ilh, obfcurely conjoined in fix parcels, one to each 
divifion of the calyx : anthers thick, incumbent, 
roundifh, kidney-fhaped. 

Pijl. Gerni above, egged. Style coloured, longifh, 
thread-form, incurved. Stigma obtufe. 

Per. Capfide egged, fix-celled, fix-valved. 

Seeds numerous. 

Panicles racemed, terminal, ered. Flowers violet or 
light purple, in the higheft degree beautiful. 
Leaves alternate, leathery, fome oppofite, egg- 
oblong, ftipuled, molt entire, fhort pecioled, 
iinooth, paler beneath. Branches round and fmooth. 
I have feen a Angle panicle waving near the 
iummit of the tree, covered with blofioms, and as 
large as a milk-maid’s garland. The timber is 
ufed for the building of I mall boats, 

64. Vanda : 

Syn. Vricjhadam , Vricjharlma, Jhanticd, 

Vidg. Banda , Perfdra, Perafara. 

Thefe names, like the Limuean, are applicable to all 
paraJite-pX&nts. 

Linn. Retufe-leaved Epidendrum? 

Cal. Spathes minute, draggling. 

Cor. Petals five, diverging, oval - oblong, obtufe, 
wavy 1 the two lowed larger; the three higheft 
equal, bent towards the nedary. 

Nedfary central, rigid : mouth gaping, oblique : Up¬ 
per lip lhorter, three-parted, with a poliflied honey- 
cup ; under lip concave in the middle, keeled 
above, with two fmaller cavities below, two pre¬ 
cedes at the bafe, incurved, hollow, oval-pointed, 
converging, honey-bearing. 
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Siam. Filaments very fhort. Anthers round, flit- 
tifb, margined, covered with a lid,'ealiiy deciduous 
from the upper lip of the neftary, 

Pifi. Germ beneath long, ribbed, contorted with 
curves of oppofite flexure. Style very fliort, adher¬ 
ing to the upper lip. Stigma fun pie. 

Per. Capfuls oblong-conic, wreathed, fix-keeled, 
each with two fmalier keels, three-celled, crowned 
with the dry corol. 

Seeds innumerable, like fine dull, affixed to the re¬ 
ceptacle with extremely fine hairs, which become 
thick wool. 

Scapes incurved, folitary, from the cavity of the leaf, 
at moff feven-fiowered; pedicels alternate. Pe¬ 
tals milk-white external!v, tranfparent ; brown 
within, yellow - fpotted. Upper lip of the neitary 
fnow-white; under lip rich purple, or light crim- 
fon, ftriated at the bafe, with a bright yellow 
gland, as it feems, on each procefs. The flowers 
gratefully fragrant and exquifitely beautiful, looking 
as if compofcd of fhells, or made of enamel; crifp 
elaflic, vifeid internally. Leaves flieathing, op- 
pofite, equally curved, rather flefhy, fword-form, 
retufe in two ways at the fuminit, with one acute 
point. Roots fibrous, fmooth, flexible ; fhooting 
even from the top of the leaves. This lovely 
plant attaches irfelf chiefly to the higbeft Amras 
and Bilvas ; but it is an air-plant, and lives in a 
pot without earth or water : its leaves are exca¬ 
vated upwards, to catch and retain dew. It moft 
refembles the fuft and fecond Maravaras of Van 
Rheede in its roots, leaves, and' fruit; but rather 
differs from them in its infiorefcence. Since the 
parafites are diftinguifbed by the trees on which 
they moft commonly grow, this may in Sanfcrit 
be called Amaravauda ; and the name Bacu/avanda 
fhould be applied to the Loranthus ; while the 
Vifcum of the oak, I am told, is named Vanda fim* 
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ply and tranfcendantly, the Vandaca ? or oak, being 
held facred. 

65. A mala ci : 

Syn. Tijkyap'hala, Amnia', Vayajl'ha . 

Vulg. 

Linn. Phyllantlms Emblica. 

66 . Gajafifpali: 

Syn. Caripippalt, Capiballi, Cohbatti, Sreyasi, Vasira. 
Some add, Chavica, or Chavya , but that is named 
in the Amaracojh as a diftind plant, vulgarly Ckava , 
or Chayi. 

Vulg. Pippal-fhanca , Maid ah. 

MALE FLOWERS. 

Cal. Common Perianth four-leaved; leaflets round- 
ifh, concave ; the two exterior, opposite, fmaller, 
containing from eight to fourteen florets. Partial 
calyx, none. 

Cor. Ifane. Neffary, many yellow glands on the 
pedicel of the filaments. 

Siam. Filaments from eight to eighteen in each 
floret, conneded by a fliort villous pedicel, thread- 
farm, very hairy. Anthers large netted, irregular, 
inflated, containing the pollen. , 

Fiji. Rudiments of a germ and flyle withering. 

female flowers. 

Cal Common Perianth as in the male, but fmaller; 
containing from ten to twelve florets. 

Partial calyx none, unlefs you afiume the corol. 
Cor. many-petaled, belled. Petals ered lance- 
linear, fiefhy, covered within, and externally with 
white hairs. Neffary , yellow glands fprinkling the 
receptacle. 

- U 4 
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Pi/}. Germ oval. Style cylindric, curved at the bafe. 
Stigma headed. 

Per. Berry globular, one-feeded. 

Seed fpherical, fmooth. 

Flowers umbelled, yellow from their anthers. Leaves 
moftly oblong-lanced, but remarkably varying 
in fhape, alternate. Both flowers and fruit have an 
agreeable fcent of lemon-pc el j and the berries, as 
a native gardener informs me, are tried as a ipice 
or condiment. It was from him that I learned the 
Satifcrit name of the plant; but as balti means a 
creeper, and as the Pippal-jhanca , is a tree perfectly 
able to (land without lupport, l fufpedfc in fome de¬ 
gree the accuracy of his information ; though I 
cannot account for his ufing a Sanfcrit word with¬ 
out being led to it, unlefs he had acquired at lead 
traditional knowledge. It might be referred, from 
the imperfect mixed flower, to the twenty* third 
clafs. 

67. Samidcai 

Syn, 

Pulg. Spur a, or Syaura. 

Ko£)}. Rough-leaved, Tropffls ? 

MALE. 

Cat Common imbricated ; leaflets fix or eight, eg¬ 
ged, acute, fmall, expanding, withering, con¬ 
taining generally from five to feven flowerets. 
Partial four-parted $ divifions egged, expanded, 
villous. 

Cor. None, unlefs you afiume the calyx. 

Siam. Filaments moftly four (in fome, three ■, in 
one, five) awled, fiefhy, rather eompreffed, 
fpreading over the divifions of the calyx, and 
adhering to them at the point. Anthers double, 
folded. 

The buds, elaftic, fpringing open on a touch. 
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FEMALE. 

Cal . Four-parted : dhjions egged, concave, pointed, 
permanent, propped by two fmall bracts; unlels' 
you call them the calyx. 

Cor. None ; unlefs you give the calyx that name. 

Fiji. Germ roundifh. Style very fhort, cylindric. 

Stigma long, two-parted, permanent. 

Per. Berry one-feeded, navelled, fmooth, fomewhat 
flattened. 

Seed globular, arilled. 

Leaves various, fome inverfe-egged, fbme oblong, 
fome oval, pointed, irregularly norched, alter¬ 
nate (fome oppofite) crowded, crifp, very rough 
veined, and paler beneath, fmoother and dark 
above. Berry , deep yellow. The Pandits having 
only obferved the male plant, infift that it bears 
no fruit. Female flowers axillary, from one to four 
or five in an axil. 

6 8. Tirana : 

Syn. Viratara. 

Vulg. Rena Gdndhr Cata. 

Retz. Muricated Andropogon. 

Roxb. Aromatic Andropogon. 

The root of this ufeful plant, which Calidas calls 
Us'ira, has nine other names, thus arranged in a 
Sanfcrit verfe: 

Abhaya, Nalada, Sevya Amrindla, Jalas'ay a, 
Lamajjaca , Laghulaya , Avaddha^ IJhtacdpadha. 

It will be fufficient to remark, that Jalas ay a means 
aquatic , and that Avajaha implies a power of allaying 
feverijk heat ; for which purpofe the root was brought 
b y Gautami to her pupjl Sacontald . The llender 
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fibres of it, which we know here by the name of 
Chas or Khaskas, are moft agreeably aromatic 
when tolerably frefh ; and, among the innocent luxu¬ 
ries of this climate, we may affign the firft rank to 
the coolnefs and fragrance which the large hur¬ 
dles or fereens in which they are interwoven, impart 
to the hotteft air, by the means of water dallied 
Through them ; while tbe.fl.rong foutbern winds fpreads 
the feent before it, and the quick evaporation contri¬ 
butes to cool the atnaofphere. Having never teen 
the frefh plant, I guefled, from the name in Van 
Rheede and from the thin roots , that it was the AJiatic 
Icarus: but a drawing of Dr. Roxburgh's has con¬ 
vinced me that I was miftaken. 

69. S'ami. 

Syn , Siiilu p'hald, S'iva . 

Vulg. Sd'en, BdhiL 
I/inn . Farnefuin Mlmofa. 

Thorns double, white, black pointed, flipular. 
Leaves twice feathered; firft, in three or four 
pairs, then in pairs from fourteen to fix teen. 
Spikes globular, with lhprr peduncles j yellow, 
perfuming the woods and roads with a rich aroma¬ 
tic odour. A minute gland on the periols below 
the leaflets. Wood extremely hard, ufed by the 
Mra'h mem. to kindle their lac red fire, by rubbing 
two pieces of it together, when it is of a proper 
age and iufficiently dried. Gum femi- pellucid. 
Legumes rather fpindle-lhaped, but irregular, 
curved, acutely pointed, or daggered, with twelve 
or fourteen feeds rather prominent, gummy within. 
Seeds roundifli, compreffed. The gum of 'this 
valuable plant is more transparent than that of the 
Miotic or Arabian fpecies ; which the Arabs call 
Utnmu Ighila'u, or Mother of Serpents; and the 
VcrfianSy by an eafy corruption. Mug ht lan. 
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Samira means a fmall Sam) ; but 1 cannot learn to 
whatfpecies that dimunicive form is applied. 

Lajja'ru (properly Lajjalu ) fignifies bujkful, or fen- 
Jitive , and appears to be the word engraved 
on a plate in the Malabar Garden ; though Fan 
Rheede pronounces it Laurl. There can be no 
doubt that it is the fwimming Mimofa, with Jen- 
ft'rve leaves, root inclofed in a fpungy cylinder, 
and flowerets with only ten filaments. Linnaeus, 
by a mere flip, has referred to this plant as his 
Dwarf JEfchynomene ; which we frequently meet 
with in India. — See 9 H. M. tab. 20. The 
epithet Lajja'ht is given by the Pandits to the 
Modejl Mimofa . 

70. Chandraca : ; 

Syn. Chandrapujhpa. 

/ ulg. Ch'lwta ChdndyOV Mootdet. 

Rheede: Sjouamia Amelpodi , 6 H. M. t. 47. 

JJnn. Serpeut Ophioxylum. 

Gal. Perianth five-par ted, fmall, coloured, eretft, 
permanent; divijions egged, aculifli. 

Cor. Petal, one. Tube very long in proportion ; 
jointed near the middle, gibbous fror* the en- 
clofed anthers; above them, rather funnel-form. 
Border five-parted; divijions in ver fe - egged, 
wreathed. 

Pijl. Germ above, roundifii. Style thread-form. 
Stigma irregularly headed ; with a circular pellucid 
bale, or nediary, extremely vifcid. 

Per. Berry moftly twined, often fingle, roundilh, 
fmooth, minutely pointed, one-feeded. 

Seed on one fide flattifh, or concave; on the other, 
convex. 

Flowers fafcicled. Brags minute, egged, pointed, 
coloured. Tube of the corol light purple ; border 
fmall, milk-white. Calyx, firft pale pink, then 
bright carmine. Petiole narrow-winged. Leaves 
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oblong-oval, pointed, nerved, dark and gloffy 
above, moftly thiee-fold, fometimes paired, of¬ 
ten four-fold near the fimimit; margins wavy. 
Few fhrubs in the world are more elegant than the 
Chandra , efpecially when the vivid carmine of the 
■perianth is oontrafted not only with the milk-white 
corol, but with the rich green berries , which at 
the fame time embelhfh the fafcicle: the mature 
berries are black, and their pulp light purple. 
The Bengal peafants allure me, as the natives of 
Malabar had informed Rheede, that the root of 
this plant feldom fails to cure animals bitten by 
fnakes, or ftung by fcorpions j and, if it he the 
plant, fuppofed to alb ft the JS/acula, or Viverra 
Ichneumon , in his battles with ierpents, its nine 
fynonyma have been ftrung together in the follow¬ 
ing diftich: 

Ndculi, Surafd , Rdfna, Sugandd GandhandeuU 

Hdculejhtd, Bhujangacfiii , CU hat rich 3 Suvaha a 
nava. 

The vulgar name, however, of the ichneumon-plant 
is Rdf an ; and its fourth Sanfcrit appellation figni- 
fies well-fcented : a quality which an ichneumon 
alone could apply to the Ophioxjlum ; fince it has 
a ftrong, and rather foetid odour. The fifth and 
fixth epithets, indeed, feem to imply that its feent 
is agreeable to the Ndciila j and the feventh (ac¬ 
cording to the comment on the Amaracojh) that it 
is offenfive to fnakes. It is afferted by fotne, that 
the Rdf an is no other than the Rough Indian Achy- 
ranthes ; and by others, that it is one of the Indian 
Ariflolochias. From refpecl to himneus, I leave 
this genus in his mixed clafs $ but neither my eyes, 
nor far better eyes than mine, have been able to 
difcover its male flowers ; and it mull be confeffed, 
that all the deferiptions of the Ophjoxyhm 3 by Rum- 
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phi us, Burman, , and the great botanift himfelf, 
abound with erroneous references, and unaccount¬ 
able overlights. 

71. Pippala; 

Syn. BSdhi-druma * Chala - dala t Cunjardsanas , 
wat'ha. 

Vulg. Pip pal. 

Linn. Holy Ficus; but the three following are alfo 
thought holy. Fruit final], round, axillary, feffile, 
mofily twin. Leaves hearted, fcalloped, gloffy, 
daggered; petiols very long; whence it is called 
Chaladala, or the tree w 'uh tremulous leaves. 

72. TJditmbara: 

Syn. Janiitnp’hala , Yajny&nga , Hemadugdhaca * 

Vulg. Dumbar. 

Linn. Racemed Ficus. 

Fruit pedur.cled, top-fhape, navelled, racemed. 

Leaves egg-oblong, pointed, fome hearted, o bleu rely 
fa wed, veined, rough above, netted beneath. Pan 
Rheede has changed the Sanfcrit name into Roem- 
hadoe. It is true, as he fays, that minute ants are 
hatched in the ripe fruit, whence it is named Janfu~ 
f’haia • and the Pandits compare it to the Mun¬ 
dane Egg. 

73. Placjha : 

Syn. Jail, Parcati . 

Vulg. Pdcari, Pit car. 

Linn . Indian Ficus citron-leaved; but all four are 
Indian. 

Fruit feffile, finall, moftly twin, crowded, wbitiffi. 

Leaves oblong, hearted, pointed, with very long 
{lender petiols. 

74. Pata: 

Syn. Nyagrbdha, Bahupat * 
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Vulg. Ber. 

Linn. Bengal Ficus } but all are found in this pro¬ 
vince, and none peculiar ro it. 

Fruit roundifh, blood-red, navelled, moftly twin, fef- 
file. Calyx three leaved, imbricated. 

Leaves fame hearted, moftly egged, obtufe, broad ifh, 
mofl entire, petiols thick, Ihort, branches . radi¬ 
cating. 

The Sanfcrit name is given alfo to the very large 
Ficus Indiay with radicating-branches, and to fome 
other varieties of that fpecies. Van Rheede has by 
mlftake transferred the name AswaU'ha to the Placjha y 
which is never fo called. 

75. Caraca: 

Svn. Bhaunia, Cli hatra'ca-. 

Vulg. 

Linn. Fungus Agaric. 

This and the Phallus are the only fungi which I 
have yet feen in India : the ancient Hindus held the 
fungus in fuch delegation, that Yuma, a iegiflator, 
fuppofed now to be the judge of departed fpirits, 
declares “ thofe who eat mufhrooms, whether fpring- 
“ ing from the ground or growing on a tree, fully 
* l equal in guilt to the flayers of Brahmens , and the 
“ mofl dcfpicable of all deadly fmners.” 

76. Tala: 

n. Trinrajan. 

Vulg. Tal, Pahneira. 

Linn. Boraffus. 

This magnificent palm is juftly entitled the King 
of its order, which the Hindus call trina drama , or 
grals-trees. Van Rheede mentions the bluifli gela¬ 
tinous, pellucid fubftatice of the young feeds , which. 
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iin the hot fealon is cooling, and agreeable to the 
taile; but the liquor extracted fro n the tree is the 
mol feducing and pernicious of intoxicating vege¬ 
table juices: when juil drawn, it is as plealant as 
Poubon water frefh from the fpring, and ahnoft equil 
to the baft mild Champaigns, From this liquor, ac¬ 
cording to Rhsede , lugir is extracted ; and it would 
be happy for thefe provinces, if it were always applied 
to fo innocent a purpofe-. 

7 7, Na ricela : 

Svn. La'ngalin. 

V,ulg, Ndrgil, Narfd. 

Linn. Nut-bearing-Cocos. 

Of a palm fo well known to Europeans, little more 
need be mentioned than the true AJiatic name: the 
water of the young fruit is neither fo copious, nor 
fo tranfparent and reffelhing in Bengal as in the ifle 
of Hinzuarii where the natives, who ufe the unripe 
nuts in their cookery, take extreme care of the trees. 

7S. Guva'ca: 

Svn . Ghmt'ha\ Buga, Cramuca , Capura. 

Vutg: Supydri. 

Linn. Areca Catechu. 

The trivial name of this beautiful palm having 
been occasioned by a grofs error, it rauft neceffarily 
be changed ; and Guva'ca Ihould be fubftituted in its 
place. The infpiffated juice of the Mimofa C'hadira 
being vulgarly known by the name of Cat'll^ that 
vulgar name has been changed by Europeans into 
Catechu ; and becaufe it is chewed with thin dices of 
the Udvega , or Areca-nut, a fpecies of this palm 
has been diflinguithed by the fame ridiculous cor¬ 
ruption. 
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DESCRIPTION 


OF THE 


CUTTUB MINA R. 


BY ENSIGN JAMES T. BLUNT, 


OP THE ENGINEERS. 


HE bafe of the Cuttttb Mbiar is a polygon of 



X twcnty-feven fides, and rifes upon it in a cir¬ 
cular form; the diminution of the column is in a 
good proportion. I do not mean to infer, that the 
arch it eft has followed any cftabli filed rule, for it does 
not appear that the antients, in any country, were 
tied down to rule ; for although we fee extremely dif¬ 
ferent inftances of the diminution in their works, in 
general they all look well. 

The exterior part of the Minar is fluted into 
twenty-fcven femicircular and angular divilions, upon 
which is written a good deal of a very ancient Arabic 
charafter ; it is fuppofed to contain pafiages from the 
Koran\ there are four balconies in the height of 
the building, the firft is at the height of ninety 
feet, the fecond at 140, the third at 180, and the 
fourth at 203 feet; to the height of 180 feet, the 
pillar is built of an exceeding fine red granite, and 
the fluting there ends. The balconies are fupported 
upon large ftone brackets, and have had fmail battle¬ 
ments erefted upon them, as a preventive from people 
who may choofe to go into them, from falling ; and 
ferve likewife as an ornamental purpofe to the build- 
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ing; from the height of 203 feet, excepting a rew 
inconfiderable ornaments, it rifes- with an even fur- 
face, and circular form, built of very fine white mar¬ 
ble ; upon which the date when the Minor was com¬ 
pleted is faid to be written. It was a matter of much 
difappointment that 1 could not approach fufficiently 
near to the date to copy it 5 for 1 found it was fituated 
at fuch a height, as to put it totally out of my power; 
and what adds to the difficulty is, that there is not a 
bamboo, or wood of any kind produced in that part 
of the country, calculated to raile a icaffolding with. 

An irregular fpiral flair-cafe leads from the bor- 
tom to the fummit of the Minor., which is crowned 
with a majeflic cupola of red granite j there are 
many openings during the afcent, for the ad million 
of light and air } at each balcony, an opening to al¬ 
low of people walking into them , but I found the 
battlements in many parts entirely mined, and thole 
that were Handing, in fuch a decayed ftate as to ren¬ 
der it a matter of fome danger to venture out from the 
naif-cafe. 

The entire height of the Cut tub Minor is 242 feet 
and fix inches : I ascertained it by meafuring a direct 
line from its bafe ; and, as it may be a matter of fome 
iatisfaction to fee that it is done with precifion, I annex 
the triaonometrical calculation. 

The Bate A'B being meafured in a right line from 
the bottom of the Mi- C 
tiar, was found to be 
402 feet and fix inches, 
twenty - four feet one 
inch, the femi-diameter 
of the bafe of the Mi- 
n#r being added to it. 

Ay 



a 
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gave a line of 426 feet and feven inches from the cen¬ 
tre of the pillar. At the extremity of the bale A, 
a theodolite was placed, and previoufly being care¬ 
fully adjufted, by putting the line of collimation in 
the telefcope, parallel to the plane of the horizon, 
the angle E A C was obferved to be twenty-nine 
degrees, thirty-nine minutes; thence the height of 
the Cuttub Minar, was found to be 242 feet and 
nearly lix inches. 

By Plane Trigonometry * 

The Bafe A B giving 426 feet, feven inches, fay 
426, 5, the angle BAG is given 29 0 , 39', the angle 
B A C is a right one; the fum cf the angles in all 
tringles being equal to two right angles, or 180 de¬ 
grees, by deducting the fum of the two angles CAB 
and A B C, from the fum of three angles in the tri¬ 
angle ABC, the angle A C B will be found 
CAB = 29. 39 
ABC — 90. —♦ 

1S0—'i 19. 39 = 60. 21 — angle A C B. 

Then as the angle A C B is to the fide A B, fo is 
the angle CAB to the fide C B, or height of the 
Minar. 

Log. S. of ACB Log. of AH Log, 5 * of CAE Log. ofCB 

9,93905 : 62942 :: 9,69434 : 242,5 
4-2, 62942 


*0, 32376 
939°5 feer * 


Xz 


2, 3 8 47i — 242* 5 
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The Cuttnb Minor is fituated about nine miles 
bearing S. 16 W. from the Jumma Musjid, that was 
erected by the Emperor Shaw Jehan in the prefent 
city of Delhi , and appears to have been deligned for 
a Minaret to a moft flupendous mofque, which never 
was completed ; a confiderable part of the fecond 
and correfponding Minaret is 'to be feen, and many 
other parts of this intended immenfe building, par¬ 
ticularly of the arches. The mofque feems to have 
been abandoned in this unfinished ftate, from caufes 
at this time entirely unknown ; perhaps the original 
defigner of the fabric found human life too fhort to 
fee it accompli fired during his exigence. It may not 
appear a matter of much furpr'Ize that t'he wealth of 
one man fhould be found inadequate to fo arduous 
an undertaking, however opulent and exalted in life 
his fituarion may have been. The tomb of Cut tub 
Shazv, at whole ex pence the Minar is laid to have 
been built, is to be leen a few hundred yards to the 
weftward of it: the tomb is rather inconhderableand 
of mean appearance, when compared with the many 
more magnificent maufoleums that are to be met 
with in the exrenfive ruins of Delhi. 

Cuttnb Shaw came to the throne of Delhi in tire 
Mujfdlman year 602, ccrrefponding with the Chriftian 
rera 1205, and. died in the Miijfulman year 607, or 
Chriftian sera 1210, a reign of only five years; and 
certainly a period not fu Si dent to ere < 9 : fo large a 
building as a mofque, to correfpond in magnitude 
and grandeur with the Minor and other parts of the 
-fir u dure that were began upon, adjoining to it. 

I think it may with fome degree of reafbn be in¬ 
ferred that a flop was put to the building of the 
mofque at the deceate of Cut tub Shaw, and from 
which period we may date the Minor to have been 
completed ; conformably with this inference, ir is af- 
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certained that the Minar has flood at leaf!: 580 years. 
Excepting the Unavoidable and irrefiftible effefts of 
lightning, from the goodnefs of the materials, and the 
excellent judgment with which they appear to have 
been put together, there is every reafon to fuppole it 
would have withftood the ravages of time, for fuc- 
ceeding generations to behold with admiration and 
aftonilhment, for yet many ages. 



XIX. 

ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

MADE ON 

A VOYAGE 

TO THE 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS, 

BY LIEUT. R, H. COLEBROOKF., 


Diamond If and, mar Cape Negrais , i 7S9. 


yjECEMBER 14th. 

taken on Ihore 
By Captain Kyd 


By the fun’s meridian altitude 

— haUif 49 ' 33 " 

— 15 49 43 


Mean 15 49 38 


CarnUobar If andy 1790, On board the Atalanta Sloop 
of Wary about one mile from the wejlern Jhore . 

January zd, Sun’s meridian altitude 57 0 44' 40" 
Lat. 9 0 S' 52". 

BEARINGS. 

Nothernmoft point of the land — N. 16 0 E. 
Southernmoft point of do. — S. 21 E. 
Neareft fhore — «—* N. 70 E. 
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Danijh Point, at Nantywrf 1790. Olfervat ions for 
the Latitude , taken near the Flag Staff. 



Sim or Stars* 

Doub* 

Mer* Alts. 

Latitude N. 

Jan. 11 

Capella — 

104° 

33* 

or 

S° 

r 

51 " 


Canopus — 

58 

48 

0 

8 

2 

17 

ro 

& Perfd — 

97 

,54 

30 

8 

2 

31 

21 

Sun’s lower limb 

123 

42 

0 

S 

2 

27 


Capella — 

104 

34 

30 

S 

2 

36 


£ Auriga* — 

106 

IS 

30 

8 

2 

49 

23 

Capella ~t- 

104 

34 

20 

8 

2 

35 


$ Auriga* 

106 

17 

30 

8 

2 

29 


Mean of [he whale S 2 $ 


If the firft obfervation by Capella be rejected, the 
mean of the remaining feyen wilJ be S° z' 32". 

The obi er vat ions were made with a fine fextant by 
Troughton , and artificial horizon. The refractions 
applied in computing thefe, and all the following 
obfervations, were taken from Monfieur Le GentiT s 
table, published in his Voyage dans ks Mers de 
L’/nde, The declinations of the ftars were taken 
from table 7th of the requifite tables, and partly from 
Dun’s catalogue. 








Qbfervatiom for Longitude., by the Eclipfesof Jupiter’s Satellites, 


Apparent time 1790* 

Sateli 

Weather. 

/ 

Im, or Em. 

Longtt. Intime. 

Ecfiglt. in fogi 

d. 

January J1 
20 
23 

M 

h. ' " 

12 17 44 

8 36 51 
11 5 12 

'ean LongitU' 

1 

1 

2 

de of 

Clear, 

Do. 

Do. 

Danijh Poi 

Imm, 

Imm. 

Imm. 

nt, Eafl; fr 

h. ' " 

6 13 25 

6 L3 27 

6 13 26 

om Greenwich 

o * ft 

93 21 15 
93 21 45 
93 21 30 

■ 93 21 30 


The Telefcope was a refractor, magnifying from 80 to 90 times. 


Tumbanli If and, on board the Experiment Cutter. The Southern extremity 

of the If and bearing Eaji, 

February icth, Sun’s meridian altitude — 67° 18' 30" 

Dp. by Capt. Kyd — 67 18 o 

Mean 67 18 15 Latitude S° 13' i' J 


AT THE ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS, gig 
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CARHICOBAR ISLAND. 

February 15* 

Sun’s meridian altitude 68° 5' 30" Lai . 9 0, 5' 31". 
The fouthernmoft point of the ifland bore E. | S. 
1 mile diftant. 

February 16. 

Sun’s meridian altitude 68° 26' 15" 

Do. by Capt. Kyd - 68 26 30 

Mean 68 68 22 Lai. 9 0 6' 24” 
Southernmofl: point of the ifland bore W | S 1 J mile 
difcmt. 


Chatham JJhmd in Port Cornwallis *, at the Great 
Andaman , 1790. 


observations for latitude. 


Date. 

Names of Stars. 

D. Alts- on Mer. 

Latitude. 

feb, 23 

Canopus — 

51 31 0 

II 41 0 

24 

0 Auriga? — 

113 36 30 

1 1 42 5 


a Ur fas Major! s 

77 40 0 

11 41 40 

26 

(3 Aurigse — 

j13 36 0 

1J 41 50 


i Cams Maoris 

99 15 0 

11 41 23 


S Cams Majoris 

104 31 0 

11 40 40 

28 

0 Aurigae — 

113 36 20 

11 42 0 


Canopus — 

51 31 10 

. 11 40 55 

March 2 

e Cauls Majaris 

99 15 30 

11 41 8 

3 

Sirius — 

123 46 30 

n 40 50 

9 

r Argo Navis — 

63 14 40 

I 1 40 37 

11 

1 Argo Navis — 

77 48 30 

U 4 1 40 


0 U rias Majoris 

8$ 25 30 

11 42 5 


Mean 114-1 23, * 


* The Old Harbour fo called, 












Obfervations for Longitude, by the Eclip/es of Jupiter's Satellites . 


Apparent time 1790 . 

SateL 

Weather. 

Im. or Em. 

Longit. in time. 

Lon git. in V? g* 

d* 

Feb. 24 

h. ' " 

13 31 56,5 

2 

Clear, 

Emcr. 

h. ' " 

6 10 24, 5 

d. ' " 

92 36 7,5 

26 

14 45 59 

l 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

6 10 35 

92 38 45 

March 7 

11 10 41,5 

1 

Ditto* 

Emcr, 

6 10 34, 5 

92 33 37, 5 

14 

B 7 47,5 

2 

Ditto, 

Emer, 

6 10 33, 5 

92 38 22,5 

15 

13 6 3S, 5 

I 

Ditto, 1 

Emer. 

6 JO 19, 5 

92 34 52, 5 

16 

7 35 34 

■ 1 

Ditto* 

Emer. 

6 10 JO 

92 32 30 


Mean 92 36 32,5 


An excellent chronometer, by Arnold ,, was ufed in obferving the time; to correct which, 
frequent obfervatioift of the fun and ftars were taken. The former, by equal or correlponding 
altitudes, obierved before and after noon, to which the proper equations were applied ; and in 
the latter cafe by taking feveral altitudes of a ftar eaft, and one weft, a few minutes before and 
after the obferyation : thefe were calculated feparately, and the mean of the refults was applied 
to the correction of the watch. The apparent time, as deduced from the fun oi ftars, agreed in 
general within a fecond or two. 
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XX, 

JJronomlcal Obfcrvntions made on a Survey though the Carnatic and Myfore Country , 

By Lieutenant R. II. Colebrooke, 

0I5SERVA.T10NS FOR. LATITUDE, 


Date, 

Names of Stars, 

Mer. altitudes 
obferved* 

Lat, derivbd. 

1791. 


d. ' " 

d. ' " 

Feb, 2 

Capella — 

57 19 15 

13 4 48 ' 


Canopus — 

2 4 23 0 

13 3 34 

3 

0 Aurigse — 

53 10 0 

13 3 52 f 


JS Cauls Majoris — 

59 5 0 

13 3 38 


Sirius — 1 

60 30 10 

13 3 53 - 

15 

Capella — 

57 27 O 

!3 12 33 1 


Aurigae — 

53 19 43 

13 13 37 > 


Sirius *— 

60 20 30 

13 13 34 J 

16 ; 

0 Auriga 1 — 

58 18 0 

13 11 52 *1 


0 Canis Majoris — 

58 .56 0 

13 12 33 ) 


Sirius — 

60 21 37 

13 12 27 J 

15 

Capella — 

57 25 30 

13 11 3 \ 


Canopus *-* 

24 14 50 

13 t1 AS 1 


0 Aurigae — 

58 18 20 

13 12 12 r 


Sirius — 

60 22 30 

13 11 34 J 


Mean latitude. 


3 57 


Bearing aod diftance of the nmeft place. 


Villout Choultry, W by N § N 1 mile 


diftant. 


13 13 


■f, 


1 4, <51 Chi tore Fort, N <35 W I i mile (lift. 


■13 12 3 9 J Marfimdrom Village, S by E 4 furl difl. 


{ 


13 11 33,7 < Moogly Pagoda, W 5 S 4 furl, dift. 


516 astronomical observations made in 













Late, 

Names of Stirs, 

Mcr. altitudes 

oblcvved. 

Lai. derived. 

Mean latitude. 

1791 



d. 

i 

n 

d. 

* 


d. 

/ 

fs 

Feb, 

20 

Capella — 

-57 

26 

45 

13 

12 

19 ^ 






Sirius — 

60 

21 

15 

13 

12 

49 





21 

B A.iirigae — 

58 

19 

30 

13 

13 

22 

► 13 

12 

51 



Sirius — 

60 ' 21 

30 

13 

12 

34 




r 


B Auriga* — 

58 

19 

20 

13 

13 

12 , 




Mar. 

2 

& Auriga — 

58 

1 1 

0 

13 

4 

52 

t 





Sirius —- 

60 

29 

45 

13 

4 

19 . 

I 13 

4 

35 j 5 

May 

i 

a Urfe Majori.s — 

39 

36 

SO 

12 

27 

59 

.- 

_ 

# 

13 

a Urfe Major is — 

39 

3f 

15 

12 

25 

44 






Ditto, by Lieut. Eufliby 

1 39 

34 

12 

12 

25 

41 : 

[12 

25 

42, 5 


25 

y Urfe Majons *— 

47 

35 

45 

12 

26 

J 4 " 

i 





o Urfe -Majoris — 

■U 

15 

40 

12 

26 

19 

>12 

26 24. 6 



X Uj-fe Majoris — 

4-5 

22 

0 

12 

26 

41 J 

f 




30 

* Urfe Majons — 

52 

II 

50 

12 

32 

47 1 

L LO 





A Ceniauri — 

42 

8 

30 

12 

32 

39 J 

[12 

32 

43 

June 11 

| Ur fas Majoris* — 1 

46 

45 

45 

12 

46 

2 1 

I 





* Urfe Majoris — 

52 

24 

30 

12 

45 

24 

>■21 

45 

29 



0 Cenlauri 

41 

56 

10 

12 

45 

I ^ 





W 

^ Urfe Majoris — 

52 

25 

15 

12 

46 

9 






^ Centauri — 

41 

55 

0 

12 

46 

7 

■ 12 

46 

S 


19 

* Urfe Majons — 

52 

27 

15 

32 

48 

9 






0 Cenlauri — 

41 

35 

20 

12 

47 

■17 j 

■ 12 

i 

47 

58 


Bearing am! diflance of the n can ft place. 


Palmanaire> S 60 E 1 mile dift- 


Arakeeree Fort, SE 2 furl, dift, 

Kanambaddv, W 1 mile dill. 

Tondanoor Village, NN W 6 furl, d, 

Yekaty Village, N 27 E,4 furl, dift, 

Bimnelly Village, W | furl, dill, 
Hooliordroog, N 74 W 4miles dill, ^ 
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Date* 

Names of Stirs. 

Mer, alt St tides 
obferved. 

j Lit. derived* 

1791. 



id. ' " 

d* 

/ // 

June 29 

Anfares 


31 6 0 

12 

.57 31 


a Draeoms 

— 

40 59 40 

J 2 

57 10 

July 21 

r Scorpii 

— 

40 27 SO 

12 

37 23 ' 


y Draconis 

— - 

51 7 SO 

12 

33 l 

25 

An tares 


51 29 0 

12 

34 30 

Sept, 29 

£ Cvgni 

— 

5S St SO 

13 

8 41 ' 


a Cygni 

— 

58 36 45 

13 

8 47 


7 Grus 

— 

38 32 30 

13 

8 2 ? 

50 

S' C vgni 

— 

58 3J 35 

J 3 

8 46 > 

0 &. 1 

a Cygni 

— 

58 36 45 

13 

8 47 

2 

Fomalhaut 

— 

46 8 35 

13 

8 59 

3 

Foma thant 

— 

46 8 30 

13 

9 4 „ 

6 

a Grus 

•— - 

28 54 50 

13 

9 12 *V 

Kov ( 26 

Fomallmut 

— 

46 20 0 

12 

57 36 


a Calliope® 

— 

47 34 30 

12 

57 20 > 


Ditto, by Cnpt. Kyd, 

47 35 0 

12 

57 50 


0 Calliope® 

— 

43 50 0 

12 

57 53* J 

Dec* 16 

Sun's Lower Limb — 

53 22 35 

13 

1 8 


a Caffiopeae 

V 

47 33 30 

13 

I 21 


0 Eridani 


35 51 30 

13 

0 59 r 


a Pcrfci 

— 

53 55 45 

13 

1 31. J 


Mean latitude. 


<i- ' * | 


Bearing and di fiance of the neavcit place. 


_jrv Pagoda, with the Bull, N 60 E 
1 furlong dift. 

12 37 42 | AtichiUy Droog, S 33 E 3 J mile dift, 

— Neelciurgntn, N 70 W 1 £ mile dift. 


M3 8 5@, s< Singanaikanapilly Village, SSE2f. d. 


12 57 39 i 


1 13 I 15,5- 


Iit the Area of Bangalore Palace, 


Sandi-coupang Fort, E 4 furlong dift, 
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Bate. 

Names of Stars. 

Mer. altitudes 
observed. 

Lat. derived. 

Mean latitude, j 

I7y ] , 



d. ' " 

d. ' " j 

Dec. 27 

3 Calhopeae — 

0 £ridani — 

+3 49 45 
35 55 J 5 j 

12 57 40 " 
12 57 14 

f 


a Perki — 

53 52 7 

12 57 57 ' 

r-12 57 27 

28 

6 Eridani •— 

35 55 20 

12 57 9 j 



a Pei lei — 

' 53 52 0 

12 57 50 ! 
12 57 19 J 

! 

31 

1792. 

Sun's Lower Limb — 

53 40 3 5 j 

. 1 

Feb. 20 

£ Auriga — 

$ Cams Ahjoris — 
Sirius — 

57 34 0 
59 40 45 1 
61 6 15 j 

12 27 53 " 
12 27 51 

12 27 4.3 

> 

21 

' 0 Auriga? — 

§ Canis Majoris — 
Sirius — 

57 34 10 
59 41 10 
61 6 0 

12 23- .3 

12 27 26 

12 27 58 


29 

S Auriga —? 

57 34 10 

12 28 3 

>12 27 52,2< 

Star, 3 

Auriga — 

Sirius — 

57 34 15 

6 1 (j 25 • 

12 28 8 

12 27 33 


4 

£ Ur fa? Majoris 

75 Urfe Majoris — 

46 28 0 

52-7 0 

12 28 3 

12 27 42 


15 

- Cards Majoris — 

* Cams Major is — 

48 51 0 

51 23 0 

12 27 45 

12 23 11 J 


April 19 

a Urfae Majoris — 

39 33 30 

12 29 29 


28 

a Urke Major is — 

^Centauri — 

■40 3 20 

12 54 30 1 

| 12 54 32 j 


27 33 15 

12 54 34 J 


Bearing and d [fiance of the neareft place. 


Maggry Pagoda, with the 8uI3, N 76 W 
4 furlongs diib 


Camp before Sermgapatam, the Great 
Pagoda bearing from the place of ob* 
fervation S 2° W miles diftant— 
Latitude of Great Pagoda derived 
J 2° 23' 34". 


Tripatore Fort, SE 1 mile diiL 
Vellore Fort* 
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Obfenmmmjor Longitude h the Echoes of-Jufueds Satellites 


Date and apparent time of 
the oblctvations. 

Sat, 

Imra, 
or Emcr. 

Weather. 

Longit. In time. 

Longitn in degrees. 

17S1.d. h. ' " 

Feb. 22 12 33 42 

l 

3 

r 

; Imm* 

Clear, 

ii. ' " 

5 14 10 

d. ' 

78 '32 30 

Mar. 3 8 54 3 

i : 

I mm. 

D it to, 

5 10 28 

77 37 0 

May 27 10 9 42 

i ! 

Emer. 

Windy, 

5 6 24 

76 36 0 

June 12 8 25 19,5 

i 

Emer. 

Clear, 

5 6 52,5 

76 43 7, 5 

19 10 IS 34 

i 

Emcr. 

Ditto, 

5 7 17 

76 49 15 

1792. 

ftlar. 12 13 36 9 

3 

I mm. - 

Ditto, 

5 6 12 

76 33 0 ' 

19 15 32 3 

3 

I mm. 

Ditto, 

5 6 8 

76 32 0 , 

21 10 0 54 

I 

Iiiim. 

Ditto, 

5 5 57 

76 29 15 


Bearing and dlftance of the nearcfl place. 


Patmanaire, S 60 E 1 mile dirt,. 

OoiTcotla, N 72 W i f mile difh 
Seringapatam Great Pagoda, S H° E 5 m, d, 
\ekatv Village, N 27 E 4 furL dift. 
Hoolior-droog, N 74 E 4 miles dift. 


Camp before Sermgapatam Pagoda, bearing 
S 2 W 2| miles dift. 

Magnifying power ot the Telefcope 8 o to ioo Achromatic 
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XXL 


Table of Latitudes and Longitudes of fame principal Places in India f determined from Afiromnucal 
Obfelevations .— By Air. Reuben Burrow - Communicated by Lieut , R. H- Colehrooke. 


PLACES. 

Latitude N, 

LoogiL in time. 1 


d. ' " 

h. ' " 

R ufTaptiglv, near Calcxitta — 

22 30 20 

5 53 30 

Bygon harry — -— 

24 48 14 

6 0 ; 4C 

Dewanginige — — 

25 9 31 

5 58 36 

Teakopee — 

2.5 19 16 

5 58 34 

Shealcioo Nullah — ■ — 

25 58 8 

,5 59 17 

Bak&amarchor — — 

26 ] 44 

5 59 *43 

JCazycottah — — 

26 9 4 

6 0 33 

G oalparra — — 

26 li 21 

6 2 9 

Doobarey — 

26 16 

5 59 42 

Dadnachorr — — 

25 3 36 

_ _ __ 

Pookereati — 

Sagow — — 

24 54 6 
24 35 41 

5 59 45 ' 

T'ingarchorr — — 

I>iggamabsd — —■ 

24 18 E 
24 0 38 

6 2 15 

Ameer a bad — 

23 55 31 

6 3 7 

Sampmarray — 

23 40 46 

6 2 30 

ftemateally Nullah — — 

Kajegunge — „ 

22' 55 35 

6 2 54 

22 38 7 

6 0 38 , 

Coweally „ 

22 37 30 

5 59 55 

Gonganagor — « 

22 37 30 

5 59 47 


REMARKS, 


Mr. BurrowRefidence, 

The old Faftory on the Barrampoofer River, 

At the Conflux with the River, 


The Kotie, or Factory, 

The Mount, 

The large Tree, 

Between two large trees, center of Che town* 
Near the mouth of the Bannar River* 

Mouth of the Nullah, 

Conflux with the Megna River* 

End of the Town near Sootaloory* 
















At Cheduba, and on the Arracan Coajt. 


places. 

. t 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Spot of Ob fermion and Remarks. 

Tree Bland — ” 

Cheduba Flag Staff 

Houfe Ifland “ — y 

Maykawoody 

Jy ■-*- 

Dumfti ' — 

Jykima Ifland — 

Ctaagoo Rock — " 

Kyannimo — 

Cedars Point « ” 

d. ' " 
18 5 ? 30 
.8 S 3 8 
l 8 56 42 
18 JO 43 
>9 5 46 
18 37 40 
18 44 40 
l 8 48 J! 
18 54 36 
18 5 ! 58 

h; ' " 

6 16 12 

6 14 28 

6 14 19 

6 15 11 

6 15 11 

6 r 6 7 

6 15 43 

Center Rock 

Fort of Cheduba 

Fort of Tumbiali 

An Ifland in the Cantabida, or Catabida River* 
North end of the Ifland 

Near the Mouth of the Catabida River. 

A Town in the Catabida Harbour. 

A remarkable Point in Cheduba. 

6160 

6 15 ai 


Ncddea — 

Sackey Fort — 

Gour — 

Rajemahl — 

Colgong* — 

Monehecr — 

Patna — 

Banklpoor —- 

Bnxar — 

Mouth of the Caramnafta River 


On the Ganges, &V. 


a 3 2 S 49 

5 S3 3 2 

23 40 0 


a 4 S3 0 

5 5* *3 

35 3 l S 

S So S& 

25 16 6 

S 48 39 

25 32 57 

S 45 57 

25 36 3 

• 5 41 3 

2 S 37 3 s 

S 40 40 

*5 34 =7 

5 35 59 

1 25 30 20 

5 35 3i 


Jun&ion of the Hoogly and Caffimbazar Rivers* 

The ancient Round Tower* 

The Marble Palace* 

Mr* Cleveland's Bungalow 
Rocky point of the Fort* 

Chehelictoon^or Ala vcrdi’s Palace near the Fort, 

Granary. 

Fort Flag Staff. 
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Y z 


PLACES, 

Latitude. 

Longitude, 




d. ' " 

h. ' ~ 

Mouth of the Goom ty 

— 

sS 3 1 3 5 

S 3 3 36 

Oojear 

— 

— 

a? 3S 3 ‘ 


Benares 

— 

— 

25 18 36 

5 3i 59 

Chunar Fort 

— 

— 

«S 7 4° 

5 3 1 22 

Chimar Camp 

—. 

— 

25 6 30 

5 3 1 is 

Tonfe River 

— 

— 

25 16 16 

S 28 0 

Allahabad 

— 

— 

2 S 3 5 5 6 

S 2 7 24 

Corrcahcottah 

~ 

~ 

2 S 33 1 b 

S 26 28 

Surajepoor 

— 

—** 

26 JO 24 

S 21 sS 

Jaujefmow 

~ 

— 

26 26 25 

S 21 15 

Caunpour 

— 


a 6 30 3 

S 20 54 

Joognagpoor 

— 

— 

26 44 46 

S 20 >S 

sManamow 

—- 

—- 

26 S 3 0 

S 20 0 

Mindi Gaut 



*7 0 33 

5 ‘9 3o 

Canoiige 

— 

— 

2 7 3 30 

S 19 12 

Caflumkhore 

— 

— 

27 8 56 

S 5 

Keatfpore 

— 

— 

27 43 25 


Siuignimpore 

— 

“ 

27 14 28 

5 18 8 

Futtyghur 

— 

“ 

27 23 11 

S 18 S 

jitlaiabad 

— 

— 1 

2 7 43 S 6 

S 18 56 

Benmutana 

— 

— 

27 52 22 

S 18 20 . 

Kheerpoor 

— 

—■ 

27 58 22 

S 18 16 

Cutierah 


— 

28 t 47 

S 18 12 


Spot of Gbfcrvation and Remarks. 


The Hindoo Obfervatory. 

Flag Staff. 

Captain Bough's Bungalow, 

Confine with the Ganges, 

SE corner of the Fort at Preyag. 

Clole to the Nullah, higheft: part of the Town. 
River fide, near the Middle of the Town* 
Seebfmot on the Hill. 

Magazine Gaut. 

At the Gant. 

At the old Stone GauU 

The Fort* 

Seebfmot on the Hill. 

The Gaut, 

The Fort. 

The Fort. 

The Well 

Near the Old ForL 

The Brick Fort, J 
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PLACES, 

Latitude. 

Lor.gitadCi 

Spot of Obfervatlrm and Remarks. 




d. ' " 

h. ' " 


Jeflccah 


— 

28 8 17 

5 *7 S 3 

Well. 

Fereedpour 

— 

*— 

z8 12 54 

s n 41 

The Fort. 

Bareilly 


— 

28 22 5 

5 >7 s 

The Fort. 

Lumberah 

— 

— 

28 a7 39 


* - 


— 

■— , 

28 29 4.6 

5 *7 53 

The Serai. 

Nabobgun^e 


• — 

28 33 ig 

51811 


Li Howry 



a8 36 q8 



jPillibeaE 


— 

37 42 

5 18 46 

The Edgaw. 

Ditto, Hafiz Musi id — 

— 

28 38 20 

S 18 47 

Center of Pi 11 i beat, 

Gownemh 

.— 

— 

28 37 3J 


-j 

Barrow er 


—. 

a8 36 S3 

5 *7 SS 

NE end of the Town on the Banks of the Bhagul. 

Shafr Ghur 

~ 


28 38 jo 

5 W 1 

Fort, 

Bourkah 

— 

— 

28 43 23 

S 16 26 


Bampour 

— 

— 

28 48 50 

S *5 34 

NW Gate of the City. 

Moradabad 

— 

— 

2$ JO 24 

5 *4 44 

Center of Ruftum Khan’s Palace. 

Mahmudpore 

— 

■— 

28 42 r 

S 14 12 


SunibuL 

— 


28 3; 14 

S *3 49 

The ancient Fort Gate of Kollankee Ootar. 

Boojepoor 

— 

— 1 

28 56 39 

5 H 5 S 

Seebs Temple iu the Tope 

Bhvrah 

—- 

— 

29 211 

S >5 6 


Cofliporc 

—p 

— 

29 12 44 

5 J S 24 

Fort. 

Hazaretnagor 

—* 

—, 

29 12 s 

5 H 53 

Fort. 

Bair 

— 

— 

29 21 13 

S 14 33 

Hindoo Moat, tlnraugli the Town, 

Afzid Ghur 


tf*" 3 

*9 2 2 45 

3 H H 

Palace in the Fort, 


3*4 table of latitudes and longitudes 




















PLACES. 


Latitude, 


Shecrcole 
Nimdenah 
Nidjibabad 
Fatter Ghur 
■Chundnywalla 
Afoph Ghur 
Born n walla 
Xolldong 
Joogywalla 
C handy Gaut 
^ Hurd war 
Congree 
Nagal 
Mundawer 
Xarahnagur 
Chaundpour 
Amrooah 
Khuntponr 
HufleDpour 
Seerfee 
Anopfhir 
Donaree 
Chandoufey 


d, ' 
29 19 
29 27 
29 36 
39 36 
29 52 
29 44 

39 47 
a 9 5 ° 
29 98 
49 56 

*9 57 
2 9 53 
*9 39 
29 39 
29 16 
29 13 

28 54 

38 44 
s8 43 
28 28 
28 22 > 
2 % 21 
28 26 


43 

16 

46 

3 * 

8 

14 

26 

28 
o 

2 4 

9 

19 

40 

5 

49 

4 

22 

29 

8 

S 2 

5 ° 

10 

Si 


Longitude. 


h. ' " 


5 *3 19 
5 13 5 2 
S 12 59 


5 12 *9 


5 12 16 
5 12 10 
j 12 9 


5 12 it> 
5122 

5 12 0 
5 12 1.2 

5 *3 2 7 


5 i 2 39 
5 12 37 
5 36 


5 >4 45 


Spot of Obfervation and Remarks, 


Principal Mofque in the City. 

Brick Fort, 

White Mofque. 

High Gate of the Fort. 

Center of the Fort, 

This Village is in the large Jungle, 

Place where the Camp was in 1774 . 
Bamboo Fort. 

Stone Temple, oppofite Hurdwar. 
Northerns oft Building in the Town. 

Aifo called Hyder Ghur, 

The Nawab’s Artillery Shed. 

Dowlet Khan’s Musjid 
Nidjib Khan’s Seray. 

Fort of the Sieds, 

Stone Gate of the Fort. 

Well of the Town. 

On the Steep Bank, Eaft of the Flag Staff, 
Mud Fort. 

Eaft Gate of the Town.. . * 
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P L A C E S. 


Latitude* 

Longitude. 

Spot of Obftrrvation ^nd Remarks* 

t 

Bifloolie 



d. ' " 

2S 18 51 

h. « « 

S iS T 7 

Doohdv Khan's Musjid. 

Bunneah 

,T“ 

— 

28 12 29 

5 16 0 

\ illage in a Jungle. 

Bmlawmi 

___ f 

—- 

28 2 39 

Large ancient Mofqiit of Guttub ud Dieru 

Ofibheei 

■1— 

■—p 

27 48 12 

5 16 28 

baft Gate, 

Betfoor 

' — 

— 

zb 37 24 

5 20 40 

Gow Gha&t. 

G opal pour 

— 


*8 3 49 



Mobarickpour 



25 3t iS 


Mouth of the GulculUa * River* 

Bogwangolah 

— 

— 

24 20 4; 

5 22 ;o 

Tea Callv Dumdums 

— 

24 1 zb 

5 S S 40 

*1 I ; ’ 

Pubna 

— 

— 

24 O 13 

s s& n 

The Hindoo Temple, 

Cofliimk 


“ 

23 S 3 4 s 

S S 9 3 

The Chief’s Houfe* called the Poofbfa, 

Bacca 



23 43 0 

6 1 12 


* The -entrance of the Culcultee, or Culcwltia, River is no longer at Bogwangolah, but about twelve miles lower 
down* between Murctia and Cutlamary; which change ipay have been produced by the encroachment of the Ganges, 


v 
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Note by Mr. Burrow . 

As a more particular account will be given hereaf¬ 
ter of the manner in which thefe Latitudes and Lon¬ 
gitudes were deduced, it will be fufficient here to 
mention, that the Meridian Altitudes of Stars from 
whence the Latitudes were derived, fometimes a- 
mounted to twenty or thirty. North and South, and 
very feldotn were lefs than five or fix, and thole 
moftly on both fides the Meridian; fo that, upon 
the whole, I believe very few of the foregoing Lati¬ 
tudes can be more than five feconds wrong, perhaps 
not many of them fo much, as the fingle obfervations 
with the Sextant feldom differed from one another 
more than fifteen or twenty feconds, and very often 
not half the number. As to the Longitudes, it is 
poffible there may in fome cafes be an error of two or 
three miles i but 1 can fcarce believe there is any 
great probability of it, as the obfervations were made, 
as well as calculated, in a different and more exadt 
manner than is generally ufed at prefent. 


( 3 2 9 ) 


XXII. 

ON SOME EXTRAORDWAY FACTS , 
CUSTOMS, AND PRACTICES 
OF THE HINDUS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


I N the preliminary difcourfe addreffed to the So¬ 
ciety by our late Prefident, Man and Nature were 
propofed as the comprehenfive objeCls of our Re¬ 
searches ; and although I by no means think that ad¬ 
vantage fhould be taken of this extenfive propofition 
to record every trivial peculiarity of practice, habit, 
or thinking, which characterizes the natives of India , 
many Angularities will be found amongft them which, 
are equally calculated to gratify curiofity, and to at¬ 
tract the notice of the philofopher and politician. 

Of all ftudies, that of the human mind is of the 
greateft importance j and whether we trace it in its 
perfection or debalement, we learn to avoid error, or 
obtain models for improvement, and examples for 
imitation. In purfoing cuftoras and habits to the 
principles from which they are derived, we afcertain 
by the fufe rule of experience the effects of natural 
or moral caufes upon the human mind. 

The characters of the natives of India , notwith- 
ftanding all that has been publilhed in Europe, are by 
no means welt underftood there} and a careful and 
accurate inveftigation of them, with a due difcrimi- 
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nation of habits and ufages, as local or general, 
would afford a fubject for a curious, uleful, and en¬ 
tertaining differtation. 

It is not my intention to undertake it. I neither 
protefs to have ability, nor have I leifure for the talk j 
and the preceding remarks are offered to the Society 
for the purpofe only of introducing the recital of 
fome extraordinary fafts, cultoms, and practices of 
This country, which have occurred to my obfervation 
in the courfe of public duty. If the narrative has 
too much of the language of office, it may be deem¬ 
ed a fufficient compenfation that it is extracted from 
official documents and judicial recoidsj and hence 
has a claim to authenticity. 

The inviolability of a Brahmen is a fixed principle 
of the Hindus ; and to deprive him of life, either by 
direct violence, or by caufmg his death in any mode, 
is a crime which admits of no expiation. To this 
principle may be traced the practice called Dherna , 
which was formerly familiar at Benares, and may be 
tranflated Caption or jtrreft. It is uled by the 
Brahmens in that city, to gain a point -which cannot 
be accomplifhed by any other means; and the pro- 
cefs is as follows; 

The Brahmen who adopts this expedient for the 
purpofe mentioned, proceeds to the door or. hefufe of 
the perfon againft whom it is dire&ed, or wherever 
he may moil conveniently intercept him: he there 
lets down in Dherna , with poifon, or a poignard, or 
fome other instrument of fuicide in his hand, and 
threatening to ufe it if his adverfary (hould attempt 
to moleft or pafs him, he thus completely arrefts him. 
In this Situation the Brahmen falls j, and by the rigor 
of the etiquette, which is rarely infringed, the urn 
fortunate objeft of his arreft ought alfo to fall; and 
thus they both remain until the lnftitutor of the 
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Dherna obtains fatisfadtion. In this, as he feldom 
makes the attempt without refolution to perfevere, 
he rarely fails ; for if the party thus arretted were to 
fuller the Brahmen fitting in Dherna to perifla by hun¬ 
ger, the fin would for ever lie upon his head. This 
praftice has been lefs frequent of late years, fince 
the mftitution of the Court of juftice at Benares in 
1783 ; but the interference of that Court, and even 
that of the Refident there, has occafionally proved 
infufficient to check it; as it has been deemed in ge¬ 
neral moll prudent to avoid for this purpofe the ule 
of coercion, from an apprehenfion that the firft ap¬ 
pearance of it might drive the fitter in Dherna to 
fuicide. The difcredit of the adt would not only 
fall upon the officers of juftice, but upon the go¬ 
vernment itlelf. 

The practice of fitting in Dherna is not confined 
to male Brahmens only. The following inftance, which 
happened at Benares in the year 1789, will at once 
prove and exemplify it 

Beenoo Bhai, the. widow of a man of the Brahmni- 
cal tribe, had a litigation with her brother-in-law 
Balkijhen , which was tried by arbitration; and the 
trial and fentence were revifed by the court of juf¬ 
tice at Benares, and again in appeal. 

Thefuit of Beenoo involved a claim of property and 
a confideration of caft, which her antagonift declared 
fhe had forfeited. The decifion was favourable to 
her, but not to the extent of her wifhes ; and flic re- 
folved therefore to procure by the expedient of the 
Dherna, as above explained, what neither the award of 
arbitration nor the judicial decifion had granted. 

. ' . 'Jt 1 ' . .. ' tU f i ,v,c 1 

In conformity to this refolution, Beenoo fat down 
in Dherna on Balkijhen ; and he, after a perfeverancc 
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of feveral days, apprehenfive of her death, repaired 
with her to a Hindu temple in Benares : where they 
both continued to faff fome time longer. Thirteen 
days had elapfed from- the commencement of Bnl- 
hjhe7i s .arreft, when he yielded the conteft, by enter¬ 
ing into a conditional agreement with Beenoo , that if 
(he could eftablifh the validity of her caff* and in 
proof thereof prevail oil fome creditable members of 
her own tribe to partake with her of an entertain¬ 
ment of her providing, he would not only defray the 
expence gf - it, but would alfo difcharge her debts. 
The conditions were accepted by Beenoo , who .fulfil¬ 
led her part of the obligation j and her antagonist, 
without hefitation, defrayed the charges of the en¬ 
tertainment : but the non*performance of his en¬ 
gagement to difcharge her debts, induced Beenoo 
'Bhaia to inftitute a fuit againft him j and the prac¬ 
tice of the Dlicrna , with the proofs of it, were thus 
brought forward to official notice. 

It is not unworthy of remark, that fome of the 
Bandits j on being confulted, admitted the validity of 
an obligation extorted by Dhema, provided the ob- 
jed were ro obtain a juft caufe or right, wickedly 
withheld by the other party, but not otherwife. Others 
again rejected the validity of an engagement fo ex¬ 
torted, unlefs it flioukl be fubfequendy confirmed by 
the writer, either in vvhole or in part, after the remo¬ 
val of the coercion upon him. 

Of the practice which I have related, no inftance 
exactly fimilar has occurred to my knowledge in Ben¬ 
gal or Behar, although Brahmens , even in Calcutta , 
have been known to obtain charity or fubfiftence from 
Hindus , by potting themfelves before the doors of 
their houfes, under a declaration to remain there until 
their felicitations were granted. The moderation of 
the demand generally indue s a compliance with it j 
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which would be withheld if the requifition were ex- 
ceffive. But I have been credibly informed that in- 
fiances of this cuftom occafionally occur in fome parts 
of the ffizier'% dominions, and that Brahmens have 
been fuccelsfully employed theie to recover claims, by 
calling upon the debtor to pay them, with a notifica¬ 
tion that they would fall until the difcharge of the 
debt. The debtor, it he pofleffes property or credit, 
never fails to fatisfy the demand againft him. 

Another pradice, of a very Angular and cruel na¬ 
ture, is called Ereding a Koor. This term is explain¬ 
ed to mhan a circular pile of wood which is prepared 
ready for conflagration. Upon this, fometimes a cow, 
and fometimes an old woman, is placed by the con- 
llrudors of the pile ; and the whole is confumed to¬ 
gether. The object of this pradice is to intimidate 
the officers of government, or others, from importu¬ 
nate demands, as the effect of the facrifice is fuppofed 
to involve in great fin the perfon whofe conduct 
forces the conftrudor of the Koor to this expedient. 

An inflance of this practice occurred in a diftrid 
of the province of Benares in the year 1788. Three 
Brahmens had erected a Koor, upon which an old wo¬ 
man had fufFered herfdf to be placed ; the objed of 
temporary intimidation was fully attained by it, and 
the timely interpolation of authority prevented the 
completion of the facrifice. It cannot be unincereft- 
ing to know the caufe which urged the three Brah¬ 
mens to this defperate and cruel refource. Their own 
explanation is fummarily this : That they held lands in 
partnerlhip with others, but that the public afleffment 
was unequally impofed upon them; as their partners 
paid lefs, whilft they were charged with more than 
their due proportion; they therefore refufed to dif¬ 
charge any part of the revenues whatever, and ereded 
a Koor to intimidate the government’s officers from 
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making any demands upon them. Their foie object, 
as they explicitly declared, was to obtain an equal 
diftribution of the public afleffment between them- 
lelves and their partners. 

A woman, nearly blind from age, had in this in- 
ftance been placed upon the Koor: fhe was fummoned 
to appear before the Enghfh fuperintendent of the pro¬ 
vince, but abfolutely refufed to attend him; declar¬ 
ing that flie would throw herfelf into the firffc well ra¬ 
ther than fubmit. The fummons was not enforced. 

This is the only inftance of fctting up a Koch- which 
had occurred for many years, previous to 1788, al¬ 
though the practice is faid to have been frequent for¬ 
merly. No information has reached me of the repe¬ 
tition of this practice in Bmares , or of the exiftence 
of it in any other part of the Company’s poffWJions ; 
nor is it pretended that it was ever general through¬ 
out Benares , but is exprefsly aliened to have been 
limited to a very fmall portion of that extenfive pro¬ 
vince. 

This laft-mentioned fait is very oppofite to that 
humanity and mildnefs of difpoiition by which the 
author of the hiftorical difqui fit ion, regarding ancient 
and modern India , affirms the inhabitants of this coun¬ 
try to have been diftinguithed in every age. As a 
general pofition, liable to particular exceptions, I am 
not authorized to difpute it: but it muft at the fame 
time be admitted, that individuals in India are often 
irritated by petty provocations to the commiffion of 
aits which no provocation can juflify ; and, without 
reference to the conduit of profeffed depredators, 
examples may be produced of enormities fcarcely 
credible : the refult of vindictive pride, and uago- 
verned violence of temper. 
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In fupport of thefe aflertions, I fhall quote three 
remarkable inftances, attefted by unqueftionable evi¬ 
dence. In 1791 Soodijhter Mter, a Brahmen , the far¬ 
mer of land paying revenue and tenant of tax free land 
in the province of Benares, was fummoned to appear 
before a native officer, the duty collector of the dif— 
tri< 5 t where he refided. He pofitively refufed to obey 
the fummons, which was repeated without efteft j and 
after fome time feveral people were deputed to enforce 
the procefs, by compelling his attendance. On their 
approaching his houfe he cut off' the head of his de- 
ceafed Ion’s widow, and threw it out. His firfl: in¬ 
tention was to deflroy his own wife j but it was prov¬ 
ed in evidence that, upon his indication of it, his 
fon’s widow requeltcd him to decapitate her; which, 
he inrflantly did. 

* 

In rhis cafe, the prbeefs a gain ft Soodijhter was 
regular, his difobedience contemptuous ; his filiation 
in life entitled him to no particular exemption, he 
had nothing to apprehend from obeying the requisi¬ 
tion, and he was certain of red re is if injury or in- 
iuitice were pra&ifed upon him. 

Another Brahmen, named Baloo Pairndm , in 
1793, was convicted of the murder of his daughter. 
His own account of the tranfaction will beft explain 
Jt, and his motives: I give it in abftraCt. That about 
twelve years before the period of the murder, he, 
Baloo, and another man, were joint tenants and cul¬ 
tivators of a fpot of ground, when bis partner Baloo 
tel inquired his fhare. In 1793 this partner again 
brought forward a claim to a fhare in the ground : 
the claim was referred to arbitration, and a decifion 
was pronounced in favour of Baloo. He confequently 
repaired to the land, and was ploughing it, when he 
was interrupted by his opponent. The words of 
Baloo are as follows: “I became angry, and en- 
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'* raged at his forbidding me; and bringing my own 
t£ little daughter Apmmiya, who was only a year and 
« a-half old, to the laid field, I killed her with my 
« fword/' This tranfaction alfo happened in the 
province of Benares, 

The laft inftance is an aft of matricide, perpetrated 
by Beechuk and Adher , two Brdhmens , and zemin¬ 
dars, or proprietors of larded eftates, the extent of 
which did not exceed eight acres; the village in 
which they refided was the property of many other 
zemindars. A difpute, which originated in a.com¬ 
petition for the general fuperintendence of the reve¬ 
nues of the village, had long lubfifted between 
the two brothers and a perfon named Gozvry ; and 
the officer of government, who had conferred tins 
charge upon the latter, was intimidated into a-revo¬ 
cation of it by the threats of the mother of Beechuk 
and Adher to fwallow poifon, as well as to the transfer 
of the management to the two Brdhmens. By the 
fame means of intimidation he was deterred from 
invefligating the complaints of Gozvry, which had 
been referred to his enquiry by his fuperior autho¬ 
rity. 

But the immediate caufe which inftigated the 
Brahmens to murder their mother, was an aft of vio¬ 
lence, laid to have been committed by the emif- 
faries of Go-wry, with or without his authority, 
and employed by him for a different purpofe, 
in entering their houfe, during their abl'ence at 
night, and carrying off forty rupees, the property of 
j Beechuk and Adher , from the apartments of their 
women. 

Beechuk firft returned to his houfe, where his 
mother, his wife, and his filler-in-law, related what 
had happened. He immediately conducted his mo¬ 
ther to an adjacent rivulet, where, being joined in the 
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grey of the morning by his brother Adher , they 
called out aloud to the people of the village, that 
although they would overlook the aflault as an aft 
which could not be remedied, the forty rupees muft 
be returned. To this exclamation no anfwer was 
received ; nor is there any certainty that it was even 
heard by any perfon ; and Beechuk, without further 
hefiration, drew his fcymetar, and at one Broke fe¬ 
vered his mother’s head from her body, with the pro- 
feffed view, as entertained and avowed both by parent 
and fon, that the mother's fpirit, excited by the beat¬ 
ing of a large drum during forty days, might forever 
haunt, torment, and purfue to death Gowry and the 
others concerned with him. The laft words which 
the mother pronounced were, that (he would blaft the 
laid Gowry and thofe connected with him. 

The violence aflerted to have been committed by the 
tmifiaries of Gozvry in forcibly entering the female 
apartments of Beechuk and Adher , might be deemed 
an indignity of high provocation; but they appear 
to have conlidered this outrage as of lefs importance 
than the lofs of their money, which might and would 
have been recovered with due fatisfaftion, by applica¬ 
tion to the Court of Juftiee in Benares. The aft 
which they perpetrated had no other fanction than 
what was derived from the local prejudices of the 
place where they relided: it was a crime againft 
their religion : and the two brothers themfelves quoted 
an inftance of_a Brahmen who, fix or feven years be¬ 
fore, had loft his caft and all intercourfe with the other 
Brahmens , for an act of the fame nature. But in 
%ruth Beschik and Adher , although Brahmens , had 
no knowledge or education fuitable to the high dif- 
linftion of their caft, of which they preferved the 
pride only; being as grofsly ignorant and prejudiced 
as the meaneft peafants in any part of the world. 
They leemcd furprifed when they heard the doom of 
Vo l. IV. Z 
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forfeiture of caft pronounced agamft them by a 
learned Pandit, and openly avowed that, fo far from 
conceiving they had committed a barbarous crime, 
both they and their mother confidered their act as a 
vindication of their honour, not liable to any religious 
penalty. 

The Society will obferve, with fome lurprize, that 
the perpetrators of the feveral ads which I have rela¬ 
ted were Brahmens. Thefe fads took place within 
three diftrids only of the province of Benares, named 
Kuntel, Buddhooee, and Kereal Sekur. I mention 
thefe particulars that I may not lead any perfon into 
a common error of deducing general conclufions 
from partial circumfiances. In Bengal and Behar, 
where the paffions of jealouly, pride, and revenge, 
fometimes produce very fatal confequences* I recoi¬ 
led no inftance where the efforts of their violence 
have been transferred from the objeds which excited 
it to others that were innocent, as in the preceding 
cafes. 

That the pradice of Infanticide fhould ever be 
fo general as to become a cuftoro with any fed or 
race of people, requires the molt unexceptionable 
evidence to gain belief: and I am forry to fay that 
the general pradice, as far as regards female infants* 
is fully fubllantiated with relped to a particular 
tribe on the frontiers of Juanpore : a diftrid of the 
province of Benares, adjoining to the country of Omle. 
A race of Hindus called Rajekoomars refidehere ; and 
it was difeovered in 1789 only, that the cuftom of 
putting To death their female offspring, by cauling 
the mothers to ftarve them, had long i'ubfifted, and 
did adually then very, generally prevail amongft 
them. The refident at Benares, in a circuit which he 
made through the country where the Rajekoomars 
dwell, ■ had an opportunity of authenticating the exift- 
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ence of the cuftom from their own confeffions: he 
converted wirh feveral: all unequivocally admitted 
if, but ail did not fully acknowledge its atrocity; 
and the only reafon which they affigned for the in¬ 
human praftice, was the great expence of procuring 
fnitable matches for their daughters, if they allowed 
them to grow up. It is fome fatisfaftion to add, that 
the cuftom, though general, was not univerfal, as na¬ 
tural affection, or fome other motive, had induced the 
fathers of fome Rajekoomar families to bring up one, 
or more, of their female ilfue; but the in fiances 
where more than one daughter had been ipared, were 
very rare. One village only furniihed a complete 
exception to the general cuftom ; and the Rajekoomar 
informant, who noticed it, fuppofed tharthe inhabit¬ 
ants had fvvorn, or folemnly pledged chemfelves to 
each other, to bring up their females. In proof of 
his aflertion in favour of the'village in queftion, lie 
added, that feveral old maids of the Rajekoomar tribe 
then actually exifted there, and that their celibacy 
proceeded from the difficulty of procuring hufbands 
for them, in confequence of the great expences at¬ 
tending the marriages of this clafs of people. 

It will naturally occur to the Society to afk, by 
vvhat mode a race of men could be continued under 
the exiftence of the horrid cuftom which I have de- 
feribed. To this my documents enable me to reply, 
partly from the exceptions to the general cuftom, 
which were occafionally admitted by the more Wealthy 
Rajekoomar s ; more particularly thofe who happened 
to have no male iffue; but chiefly by intermarriages 
with other Rajepoot families, to which the Rajekoomars 
were compelled by neceffity. 

A prohibition enforced by the denunciation of 
the fevereft temporal penalties, would have little 
efficacy in abolifliing a cuftom which exilted in op- 

Z 3 
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polition to the feelings of humanity and natural 
affedion; and the fandion of that religion which the 
Rajekoomars profeffed was appealed to, in aid of the 
ordinances of civil authority. Upon this principle 
an engagement, binding themfelves to dclift in 
future from the barbarous pradice of caufing the 
death of their female children, was prepared, and 
circulated amongft the Rajekoomars for their ligna- 
ture ; and as it was alfo difcovered that the fame cuf- 
tom prevailed, though in a left degree, amongft a 
fmaller tribe of people alfo within the province of 
Benares , called Rajehmjes , meafures were adopted at 
the lame time, to make them fcnfible of its iniquity, 
and ro procure from them a fubfcription fimilar to 
that exaded from the Rajekoomars. 

The following is a copy of the engagement which 
the, latter f ubfcribed:— 

“ Whereas it hath become known to the Go- 
“ vernment of the Honourable Eaft India Company, 
“ that we of the tribe of Rajekoomars do not fuller 

our female children to live; and whereas there is 
“ a great crime, as mentioned in the Brehma Byivant 
“ Poor an, wheje it is laid that killing even a Reins 
* e is as criminal as killing a Brdhrnen ; and that for 
** killing a female, or woman, the punilhment is to 
*' fulfer in the net k, or hell, called Kat Shootui, for 
tf as many years as there are hairs on their female’s 
“ body, and that afterwards that perfon lhall be born 
** again, and fucceffively become a leper, and be 
“ affiided with the Jukhima ; and whereas the Britifh 
“ Government in India, whofe fubjeds we are, have 
* r an utter deteftation of Inch murderous pradices, 
“ and we do ourielves acknowledge, that although 
<( cuflomary among us, they are highly finful, vve 
** do therefore hereby agree not to commit any longer 
<f luch deteftable ads: and any among us (which God 
<( forbid) who fliall be hereafter guilty thereof, or 
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“ fhall not bring up and get our daughters married, 
“ to the bell of our abilities, amongthofe of ourcaft, 
“ jfhall be expelled from our tribe, and (hall neither 
* e eat nor keep fociety with us, befides fufFering 
‘f hereafter the punilhments denounced in the above 
t( Pooran and Shajler. Wc have therefore entered 
u into this agreement. 

« Dated the 17 th December , 1789.*' 

A record of the various fuperftitious ceremonies 
which prevail throughout Hinduftan, would form a 
large and curious volume; but as all the preceding 
inftances which I have related, are taken from tranf- 
adlions in Benares, I cannot refrain from mentioning 
the fuperftitious notions of the people of that pro¬ 
vince regarding the fugar-cane : which proves an ig¬ 
norance that may be admitted in palliation of groffer 
errors. The narrative is a mere extrait from an offi¬ 
cial record, with an omiflion of fome words, and fomc 
trifling verbal alterations. 

As it is ufual with the ryots, or hufbandmen, to 
referve a certain portion of the canes of the preceding 
year to ferve as plants for their new cultivation, it very 
frequently happens that inconfiderable portions of the 
old cane remain unappropriated. Whenever this hap¬ 
pens, the proprietor repairs to the fpot on the 25th of 
Jeyte , or about the nth of June , and having facri- 
ficed to Naghele, or the tutelary deity of the cane, 
he immediately fets fire to the whole,, and is exceed¬ 
ingly careful to have this operation executed in as 
complete and efficacious a manner as poffible. 

This a£f is performed from an apprehenfion, that 
if the old canes were allowed to remain in the ground 
beyond the 25th of Jeyte, they would in all proba¬ 
bility produce flowers and feeds ; an,d the appearance 
of thefe flowers they confider as one of the greateft 
misfortune* that can befal them. 
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They unanimoufly aflert, that if the proprietor of 
a plantation ever happens to view even a Angle cane 
therein in flower after the 25th of Jeyli; the greateft 
calamities will befal himfelf, his parents, his children, 
and his property : in fhort, that death will fweep away 
mofl of the members, or indeed the whole of his fami¬ 
ly, within a fhort period alter this unfortunate fpeftar 
cle. If the proprietor's fervant Happens to fee the flower, 
and immediately pulls it from the ftalk, buries it in 
the earth, and never reveals the circumftance to his 
mailer; in this cafe ■ they 1 believe that it will not be 
productive of any evil eonfeqitence. But flaould the 
matter reach the proprietor’s knowledge, the calami¬ 
ties before Hated muft, according to. the prevailing 
ideas, infallibly happen. 

In fupport of this belief, many of the mofl: aged 
zemindars and ryots in the province of Benares, re¬ 
cited feveral inftances of the above nature, which 
they affirmed to have actually happened during their 
own time ; and moreover, that they had been perfo- 
nal witnefles to the evils and misfortunes which befcl 
the unhappy victims of the defeription alluded to. 

When we reflect how generally credit was given to 
the power of witchcraft, Tong after the revival of let¬ 
ters in Europe, and that names of great repute for 
learning and abilities are found amongft its defenders, 
we (hall not be furprized that charms and amulets are 
wore in this country by men of fuperior rank and 
education ; that aftrologers are donfolted to name 
the fortunate hour for commencing a journey or 
expedition; and that the fafeinating influence of 
an evil eye upon the human conftitution, as well as 
the power of witchcraft, is admitted by the vulgar in 
general. Fortunately, however, the practice is not 
fuppofed to bear any proportion to' the belief of the 
power j although two recent inftances occur to my 
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recoiled ion, of individuals having been facrificed to 
this popular delulion j or at leaft the imputation of 
witchcraft was made the pretence for depriving them 
of life. 

But the judicial records contain a cafe of great enor¬ 
mity, in which five women were put to death for the 
fuppofed pra&ice of forcery. I fhall fubmit the cir- 
cumftances of this tranfadlion, with fome detail, be¬ 
fore the Society, premifing that it happened in a 
diftridt of Rowgttr , the leaft civilized part of the 
Company’s pofleffions, amongft a wild and unlettered 
tribe, denominated < Soontaar, who have reduced the 
detection and trial of perfons fufpedted of witchcraft 
to a fyftem. 

Three men of the caft of Soontaai , were in the 
year 1792. indidled for the murder of five women j 
the prifoners without hefitation confefl'ed the crime 
with which they were charged, and pleaded in their 
defence that with their tribes it was the immemorial 
cuflom and pradtice to try perfons notorious for witch¬ 
craft. That for this purpofe an aflembly was conven¬ 
ed of thofe of the fame tribe, from far and near, and 
if after due inveftigation the charge was proved, the 
forcerers were put to death, and no complaint was 
ever preferred on this account to the ruling power. 
That the women who were killed had undergone the 
prefcribed form of trial, were duly' convidted of cau- 
fing the death of the fon of one of the prifoners by 
witchcraft, and had been put to death by the prifon¬ 
ers, in conformity to the fentence of the affembly. 

The profecutors, who, agreeably to the forms of 
the Mahommedaji law, were the relations of the de- 
ceafed women, declared they had no charge to prefer 
again ft the prifoners, being fatisfied that their rela¬ 
tions had really pradtifed forcery. 
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The cuftom pleaded by the prlfbners was fully 
fubftantiated by the teftimony of a great number of 
witneftes, who recited fpecific fa£ts in fupport of it, 
without any denial or difagreemeot; and from the 
colle&ive evidence exhibited in the courfe of the en¬ 
quiry, the following curious and extraordinary cir- 
cumftances appeared:— 

That the fucceffive demife of three or four young 
people in a village, led to a fufpicion of forcery as 
the caufe of it; and the inhabitants taking alarm, were 
upon the watch to deteft the witches. They were 
generally difcovered dancing naked at midnight by 
the light of a lamp, with a broom tied round their 
waifts, either near the houfe of a fick perfon, or on 
the outfide of the village. 

To afcertain with a greater degree of certainty the 
perfons guilty of pra&ifing witchcraft, the three fol¬ 
lowing modes are adopted ; ■ 

Firjt. Branches of the Saul tree, marked with the 
names of all the females in the village, whether mar¬ 
ried or unmarried, who have attained the age of 
twelve years, are planted in the water in the morning, 
for the fpace of four hours and a half; and the with¬ 
ering of any of thefe branches is proof of witchcraft 
againft the perfon whofe name is annexed to it. 

Secondly, Small portions of rice enveloped in cloths, 
marked as above, are placed in a neft of white ants; 
the. confum prion of the rice in any of the bags, eftab- 
liflies forcery againft the woman whofe name it bears. 

Thirdly. Lamps are lighted at night; water is plac¬ 
ed in cups made,of leaves, and muftard-feed and oil 
■is poured, drop by drop, into the water, whilft the 
name of each woman in the village is pronounced ; 
the appearance of the fliadow of any woman on the, 
water, during this ceremony, proves her a witch. 
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Such are the general rules for afcertaintng thofe who 
pradile witchcraft. In the inftance which I have 
quoted, the witnefles iwore, and probably believed, 
that all the proofs again ft the unfortunate women had 
been duly verified : they aflert in evidence, that the 
branches marked with the names of the five women 
accuted were withered ; that the rice in the bags hav¬ 
ing their fpecific names, was devoured by the white 
ants, whilft that in the other bags remained untouch¬ 
ed ; that their (hadows appeared on the water, on the 
oil being poured upon it whilft their names were pro¬ 
nounced ; and farther, that they were feen dancing at 
midnight in the fituation above defcribed. 

It is difficult to conceive that this coincidence ol 
proof could have been made plaufible to the groffeft 
ignorance, if experience did not fhew that prepoflef- 
fion will fupercede the evidence of the fenfes. 

, The following cuftom would be too trivial for notice, 
if it were not ftrongly deferiptive of the fimplicity 
and ignorance which mark the character of the gene¬ 
rality of the inhabitants of Ramgur. 

> From habitual negled in afeertaining the quantities 
of land held in leafe, and in defining with accuracy 
their refpedive tenures, frequent difputes arife between 
the inhabitants of different villages regarding their 
boundaries : to determine them, a reference is ufually 
made to one or more of the oldeft inhabitants of the 
adjacent villages; and if thele Ihould not agree in 
their decifion, other men are feleded from the inha¬ 
bitants of the villages claiming the difputed ground 
and the trial proceeds as follows: Holes are dug ii; 
the contefted fpot, and into thele holes each of tht 
chofen men puts a leg, and the earth is then throwi 
in upon it; and in this fituation they remain unti 
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one eithet expreffes a with to be releafed, or com¬ 
plains of being bitten or flung by feme infedl. This 
decides the conteft, and the property of the ground is 
adjudged to belong to that village the inhabitant of 
which goes through the trial with the moft fortitude, 
and efcapes unhurt by infedts. 

If the preceding detail has no relation to fcience, 
h is at leaft defcriptive of manners; and in availing 
myfelf of the opportunities afforded by official occu¬ 
pations (which is all indeed that thefe occupations ad¬ 
mit) to contribute my portion to the refearches of the 
Society, my example will, 1 hope, be imitated by 
thole who with the fame, or greater opportunities, 
poflefs more knowledge, ability, and leifure. 


NOTE. 

Having lately received fome further documents on 
the fubjedt of the Dhurna , which I did not poffieis 
when the preceding paper was read to the Society, 1 
have extradtedfrom them what appears to me requi¬ 
site to elucidate this extraordinary pradtice. From 
thefe documents it appears that feveral cafes of Dhar- 
71a had been brought before the Provincial Court of 
Juflice at Benares ; and as a penalty had been annex¬ 
ed to the performance of this mode of importunity, 
it became neceffary to define with precision the rules 
conftituting Dhurna , according to the Shajier and 
Ufage. 

For this pur pole a queftion was propofed to feveral 
TanJUsy inhabitants of the province and city of Be¬ 
nares ; and the anfwer fubferibed by twenty-three 
Pandits is as follows: 
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** Any one who fits Dhurna on another’s door, or 
in his houfe, for the realization of a debt, or for other 
purpofe, in which the party fitting takes with him 
fome weapon or poifon, and -fits down ; nor does he 
eat hitnfelf, nor allow the party againft whom he is 
fitting, or his family to'eat; nor does hel allow any 
perfon ingrefs into that perfon’s houfe, nor egrefs from 
it; and addreffing himfelf in terms of the ftrongefi: 
oaths to the people ot the houfe, he fays, “ If any 
“ of thofe of your houfe fliall eat vidtuals, or go into 
** your houfe, or go out of it, I fhall either wound 
“ myfelf with this woapon, or fwallow this poifon ;” 
and it does fometiraes happen that both thefe events 
take place, and that he who fits in Dhurna is not to 
remove from it without the intreaty of thole on whom 
he is fitting, or the order ot the Hakim . Whenever 
all the requifites above mentioned are found united, 
they conftitute Dhurna ; but if any one of them be 
wanting, that is not Dhurna , but Tuckaza or Dun¬ 
ning ; and as no text of the Shaft er hath been found 
concerning Dhurna , wherefore we have delivered the 
requifites thereof according to the common cuftom 
and practice.” 

There is fome difference in the opinions of other 
.TandiIs as to what is underltood to conftitute Dhurna ; 
but the quotation which I have inferted, appears to 
me to contain the moll authentic information on this 
fubjedt. 

The Society will obferve that the pradtice Is not 
fpecifically pointed out in the Shajier , but has the 
fandljon of ufage only. 

The following inftance is of late occurrence. I 
January 1794, Mohun Panreh, an inhabitant of a di{- 
rridt in the province of Benares , fat down in Dhurna 
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before the houfe of fome Rajcpoots , for rhe purpofe 
of obtaining the payment of Birf, or a charitable fub- 
fiftence to which he had a claim ; and in this fituation 
deftroyed himfelf by {wallowing poifon. Some of 
the relations of the deceafed retained his corpfe for 
two days before the houfe of the Rajepoots; who thus 
were compelled to forego taking fuftenance, in order 
to induce them to fettle the Bu t on the heir of the 
deceafed Brahmen. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE YAK OF T.ART.ARY , 


CALLED 


SOORA-GOY, 


THE BUSHY-TAILED BULL OF TIBET. 


BY LIEUTENANT SAMUEL TURNER, 


TTE- Yak of Tart ary , called Soora~Gqy in ITm~ 



dojtan , and which I term the bufhy-tailed bull 


of Tibet , is about the height of an Enghjh bull, which 
he refembles in the figure of the body, head, and legs. 
I could difcover between them no eflential difference, 
except only that the Yak is covered all over with a 
thick coat of long hair. The head is rather fiiort, 
crowned with two fmooth round horns, that, tapering 
from the letting-on, terminate in fliarp points, arch 
inwardly, and near the extremities are a little turned 
back ; the ears are fmall j the forehead appears pro¬ 
minent, being adorned with much curling hair; the 
eyes are full and large ; the nofe fmooth and convex j 
the noftrils fmall; the neck fhort, defcribing a cur¬ 
vature nearly equal to both above and below; the 
withers high and arched ; the rump low. Over the 
fhoulders rifes a bunch, which at firlt fight would feem 
to be the fame kind of exuberance peculiar to the 
cattle of Uindoftan ; but in reality it confifls in the 
fu peri or length of the hair only, which, as well as that 
along the ridge of the back to rhe fetting-on of the 
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tail, grows long and ere£t, but not harfh. The tail 
is compofed of a prodigious quantity of long flowing 
glofly hair defending to the hock, and is fo fixtrefnely 
well fiirnifhed, that not a joint of it is perceptible; 
but it has much the appearance of a large bunch of 
hair artificially fet on.. The fhoulders, rump, and 
upper part of the body is clothed with a fort of thick 
foft wool, but the inferior parts with ftraight pendant 
hair, that delcends below the knee ; and I have feen 
it fo long in fome cattle which were in high health 
-and condition, as to trail upon the ground. From 
the cheft, between the fore-legs, ifiiies a large pointed 
tuft of hair, growing fomewhat longer than the reft. 
The legs are very ftrort. In every other refpeft, 
hoofs, &c. he refembles the ordinary bull. There is 
a great variety of colours amongft them, but black or 
white are the moft prevalent. It is not uncommon to 
fee the long hair upon the ridge of the back, the tail, 
tuft upon the cheft, and the legs below the knee white, 
when all the reft of the animal is jet black. 

Thefe cattle, though not large boned, from the pro- 
fufe quantity of hair with which they are provided, 
appear of great bulk. They have a down heavy look, 
but are fierce, and difeover much impatience at the 
near approach of (bangers. They do not low loud 
(like the cattle of England') any more than thofe of 
Hindojlan ; but make a low grunting noile fcarcely au¬ 
dible, and that but feldojn, when under fome impref- 
fion of uneafinefs. Thefe cattle are paftured in the 
cold eft parts of Tibet, upon the fhort herbage pecu¬ 
liar to the tops of mountains and bleak plains. That 
chain of lofty mountains fituated between lat. 27 and 
8, which divide Tibet from Bootqn, and whole lum- 
mits are moft commonly clothed with fnow, is their 
favourite haunt. In this vicinity the ftmthern glens 
afford them food and fhelter during the feverity of 
winter; in milder feafons the northern afpect is more 
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congenial to their nature, and admits a wider range. 
They are a very* valuable property to the tribes of illi¬ 
terate Tartars , who live in tents and tend them from 
place to place, affording their herdfmen a mode of 
conveyance, a good covering, and fubfidence. They 
are never employed in agriculture, but are extremely 
uleful as beads of burthen ; for they are ftrong, fure 
footed, and carry a great weight. Tents and ropes 
are manufactured of their hair; and I have, though 
amongft the humbled rank of herdfmen, fcen caps 
and jackets worn of their ikin. Their tails are edeem- 
ed throughout the Eaj$, as far as luxury or parade 
have any influence on the manners of the people; and 
on the continent of* India are found, under the deno¬ 
mination of Chowries , in the hands of the meaned 
grooms as well as occalionally in thdfe of the fil'd mi- 
niders of date. Yet the bed requital with which the 
care of their keepers is at length rewarded for felefting 
them good padures, is in the abundant quantity of 
rich milk they give, yielding mod excellent butter, 
which they have a cudom of depoliting in ikins or 
bladders, and excluding the air: it keeps in this cold 
climate during all the year; fo that after foine time 
tending their flocks, when a diffident dock is accu¬ 
mulated, it remains only to load their cattle and drive 
them to a proper market with their own produce, 
.which conllitutes, to the utmod verge of Tart ary, a 
mod material article of merchandize. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE JONMIA. 


BY DOCTOR ROXBURGH. 


CL Ileptandria Monogynia. 


ESSENTIAL CHARACTER. 

£JALYX, two-leaved, Corol, one-peraled, Piftil- 
bearing; bafe of the tube impervious; ftamens 
long, afcending, inferred into the margin of a glandu- 
lous ne&arial ring, which crowns the mouth of the 
tube, the uppermoft two of which more diftant. Style 
declining. Legume turgid. 

Confecrated to the remembrance of our late Prefix 
dent, the moft juftly celebrated Sir William Jones , 
whofe great knowledge of this fcience, independent of 
his other incomparable qualifications, juftly entitles 
his memory to this mark of regard. 

Jonefia As' 6 ca. 

Asjogam . Hort. Mat. 5, P. 117, Tab, 39. 

As oca is the Sanfcrit name. 

Panjabi, a fynonime. 

Rujfuk of the Bengalefe. 

Found in gardens about Calcutta, where it grows 
to be a very handfome middling fized ratnous tree ; 
flowering time the beginning of the hot feafon ; feeds 
ripen during the rains. The plants and feeds were, 
VoL.IV, A a 
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J am informed, originally brought from the interior 

parts of the country, where it is indigenous. 

Trunk ere<5t, though not very (Iraight. Bark daik 
brown, pretty fmooth. Branches numerous, ipread- 
ing in every dire£\ion, fo as to form a moll elegant 
fhady head. 

Leaves alternate, abruptly*feathered, feffile, generally 
more than a foot long ; when -young, pendulous and 
coloured. 

Leaflets oppoflte, from four to fix pair, the lower- 
moft broad lanced, the upper lanced; fmooth, 
fbining, firm, a little waved, from four to eight 
inches long. 

Petiole common, round and fmooth. 

Stipule axillary, Iblitary ; in fact a procefs from the 
bafe of the common petiole, as in many of the 
grafies and monandrills, &c. 

Umbel s terminal and axillary ; between the ftipule and 
"branchlet, globular, crowde ft.bfelhle, erect. 

Brads, a fmail hearted one under each divifion of the 
umbel. 

Peduncle and pedicels ; 100th, coloured. 

Flowers very numerous, pretty large; when they fir ft 
expand, they are of a beautiful orange-colour, gra¬ 
dually changing to red, forming a variety of lovely 
(hades ; fragrant during the night. 

Calix perianth, below two-leaved, leaflets finall, nearly 
oppofite, coloured, hearted, bra£te~like, marking 
the termination of die pedicel, of beginning of the 
tube of the corol. 

(lorol one-petaled, tunnel-form; tube (lightly incurved, 
firm and flefhy, tapering towards the bafe (club- 
funnel-thaped) and there impervious; border four- 
parted ; divifion fpreading, fuborbicu 1 at; rnargin$ 
moft Rightly woolly: one third the length of the 
tube. 
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Nefiary, a ftamcniferous and piftiliferous ring crowns 
the mouth of the tube. 

Stamens, filaments (generally) feven, and (even mull, 
I think, be the natural number; viz. three on each 
fide, and one below, above a vacancy, as if the 
place of an eighth filament, and is occupied on its 
infide by the piftil; they are equal, diftinft, amend¬ 
ing, from three to four times longer than the border 
of the corol. 

Anthers uniform, final], incumbent. 

Pijiil, germ oblong, pediceled; pedicel inferred into 
the infide of the neftary, immediately below the 
vacant fpace already mentioned; ftyle nearly as 
long as the ftamens, declining; ftigma fimple. 

Per leap, legume fcimitar*form, turgid, outfide reticu¬ 
lated,- otherwile pretty Imooth, from fix to ten 
inches long, and about two broad. 

Seeds generally from four to eight, Imooth; grey, fize 
of a large chefnut. 

Note. Many of the flowers have only rhe rudiment 

of a piftil; a feftion of one of thefe is at D. 


REFERENCES. 

A. A branchlet natural fize. 

B. A (ingle flower a little magnified, aa the calyx. 

C. A fefiion of the fame, exhibiting four of the ftamens, 1.1.1. i. 
the piftil 2, and how far the tube is perforated. 

D. A limilar feftion of one of the abortive flowers; 3 is the abor¬ 
tive piftil. 

E. The ripe legume opening near the bafe, natural fize. Note, 
the fpace between the b and c marks the original tube of the 
corol. 

F. One of the feeds natural fize. 

Q. The bale of the comnion petiole, with its flipules; aa the 
petiole? of the lower pair of leaflets, 
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jfjironomical Ohfervaiim$> by fWilliam Hunter, Ejq, 

LATITUDES PESEKVEU. 


i?93> 

PLACES. 

Sun or Star, 

Latitude, 

Sept, 27 

Khodahgunge, Camp on the Sbpth^ 
Bank of the Caly-Muddee ; Gate 
N 58 W 4,1 furl/ 

\ 

► 0 M- A. 

d, ' " 

27 10 00 

28 

Jelalabad, GateN 52 W 1,4 'furl. 

Ditto, 

27 6 9 

29 

Meerin-ca-Seray, M 43 W 2,7 furl, 
Poorooah, oppofite Nanamow ; which' 
bears S 73 W 12 L — 

Ditto, 

27 1 17 

30 

- Ditto, 

25,53 42 

Oft. 2 

Hafan-Gunge, Gate N 62 W 1 furl. 

Ditto, 

26 46 18 

‘5 

Lucknow, Mr, Taylor 1 * Houfe — 

Ditto, 

26 51 11 


REMARKS- 


Clean Moderate, 

By Survqv, difference of Latitude be¬ 
tween FuUehgurh and Khodah- 
gunge is 1 V V\ Khodahgunge and 
Jelakibad 4' 54L Making Futteli- 
gurh 27° 22' 8" thefe give Khodah¬ 
gunge 27° IT l'\ and Jelalabad 
27° 6' JS". As the Jaft agrees fo 
very exactly with the obfervaiinn, I 
think the Latitude obferved at Kho- 
dahgunge was too little. 

Clean Moderate. 

Do. Calm, 

Do, Moderate, 

Do, Do. 

Do* Do. 


Ltl 














*79J- 

i PLACE S. 

1 : . 

S Jn or Sur, 


.REMARKS. 




d. / 

t* 



-— 

Ort. 77 

1 Lucknow > Mr, Taylor's Houfe 

© M. A. 

26 

\ 

Clear. 

Moderate. 


Dec. 12 

\ Futtehgurh, my Bungalah — 

Do. 

27 22 

23 

Do- 

Do. 


22 

Jdalabad (Station of Sept, 28) — 

Do, 

27 5 

59 

Do* 

Do. 


23 

Meerin-ca-Senv (Do, of 20) — 

Do. 

27 ! 

19 

Do. 

. Do. 


25 

Tekeah, K S5 W 0,3 furl. — 

■ 

Do. 

26 50 

59 

Do. 

Windy.* 


1794* 






Jan, 16 

Sirt'hirra, WNW 2 furl. — 

Do. 

26 53 

57 

Do. 

Moderate, 


17 

Sufdergurige, S 4 n W 1 furl. —* 

Do. 

26 55 

11 

Do. 

Windy. 


18 

Derriabad, S 64 \V 1,5 furl. — 

Do. 

26 .53 

37 

Do* 

Do. 



Ditto — — 

© 2 Alts. 

26 53 

31 

Do* 

Do. 


19 I 

Shujah - Gunge, N 28 W — S 72 W 
neareft diftance (South end) 0 ,S furl, J 

* © A. 

26 40 

35 

Do. 

Do. 


20 

Noray, NE—S 55 W neareft 30 yards 

Do. 

26 46 

45 

Do- 

Do, 


21 

'Surya-koond, Temple of the Sum, N 47 
W 2 , 16 furl- — — 

• Do. 

.26.45 

6 

Do* 

Do. 


22 

Begum - G tinge, N 48 W — S 27 W 
near eft diftance 50 yards — 

Do. 

26 39 

39 

Do, 

Moderate. 


23 

Tandah, Rungalahs *— 

Do. 

26 33 

18 

Do* 

Do.. 


25 

Ditto — — j 

Do. 

26 33 

29 

Do. 

Do. 


26 

, Birriar-Gunge, Gate S 70 E 1,4 furl* 

Do. 

26 33 

40 

Do. 

Do. 


27 

Jelal*ud-deen*nagnr, S 66 E 1,8 furl* 
Oucth, Tomb of fiurla, N 56 W 1,8 furl. 

Do. 

26 43 

5 

Do* 

Doi 


28 

Do. 

26 48 

43 

Do, 

Do, 


29 

Ditto — _ 

. Do. 

26 49 

42 

Do, 

Do. 
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b 

SO 

SI 

1 

2 

3 

4 

SO 

SI 

1 

2 

3 

29 

30 

31 

1 

2 

5 

12 

IS 


PLACES. 


Fvzabad ^ Oftagon Tower at Rumnah 
Ditto — — 


Noray* N 42 E—S 63 E 1 furl.. — 

$ Ini jab-Gunge* Gale S 43 E 4,9 furL 
Derriabadj GateS 30 E 1,3 furL 
Sufcler-Gunge (-Staiion of Jan*. 17 ) — 
Be war — — 

Meinpoory, Mohcura gunge, S 31—7 S 
W 2,75 furL — ~ 

Ditto — — 

Boongaung — — 

Mahomtnedabad — — 

Dawafij Mr. Recher’s Biingalah — 
Ditto — — 

Ditto — —, 

Foorah, N 68 W 4 furL — 

Chobepoor -— — 

Kanhpoor, Mr. Yeld’s Bungalah — 
Ditto — — 

Oonam, SW S furl. — 

Jelooter, Fort N 53 W 7,7 furl, — 


Sun or Star* 


O M. A. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. ■ 

(3 U. M. 

,3 FI Vein 

8 U. M. 
a Hydra 
Do. 

a t?K 

Do. 

a Dracoiiis 

« ^ 

a ttg 

«in 

a 1W 

Do. 

Do. 


Latitude. 


2 C 48 32 
m 48 i.7 


26 46 50 
26 50 3 

26 54 15 

26 55 45 

27 13 41 


H 30 


27 
27 

27 IS 
26 51 
26 51 
26.50 47 
20 44 5 
26 36 41 
26 23 37 
26 27 56 
26 33 26 
326 41 57 


IS 21 
15 30 
S’ 
6 
6 


R E MARK s. 


Clear. ' Windv, 

Be. Moderate, 

8 un 1 iad p< (Ted ih eMendianabout three 
Minutes* Obfervation d&fc. 

Thin titling clouds ; calm. 


Clear. 

Do. 

Dir. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do* 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do., 

Do, 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 


Moderate^ 

Windy. 

Bit. 

Model ate. 

Do, 

Windy, 

Moderate, 

Dev 

Do. 

Do. 

Do* 

Do. 

Do, 

Do* 

Windy.. 

Moderate, 

Windy* 


% 


SD 


IN II IN DOST A 
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PLACES. 

Sun or Star. 

Latitude, 

REM 

ARKS. 

June 14 

Nod-Gunge, Gate.S 20 W 2 furl* 

' * n 

d, 

26 

* 

47 

42 

Clear, 

Moderate, 

kept, 4 

Meah-Gunge (near Jelooter) Weft Gate i 
No* 1,75 furl. — — 

Kahnpoor, Mr, Yeld’s Bungalah — 

> a Fife* Anft* 

26 

38 

4 

Do. 

Calm, 

11 

Do* 

26 

28 

33 

Do* 

Do, 

15 

Ditto — — 

Do, 

26 

28 

56 

Do. 

Moderate. 

J 6 

Rampoor, near Mufwrafee * — 

Do. 

26 

30 

49 

Do. 

Do. 

oa, ]? 

Efewrn S 70E 4,1 furl, — 

0 M. A* 

26 

48 

50 

Do. 

Do. 

18 

Aferdhinee, N 42 W 6 furl* —1 

Do, 

26 

50 

48 

Do. 

Do. 

\9 

Sultangunge* S 30 \V — S 60 E 1,9 furl* 

Do* 

26 

58 

46 

Do, 

Light Breeze, 

20 

Pnrerah, fouth-eafl angle S 30 W 4,4- f. 

Do* 

27 

7 

16 

Do. 

Calm. 

21 

Liihkireepoor, S—S 34 E 1,2 furl. 

Do. 

27 

1 

39 

Do, 

Moderate* 

22 

Mcerin ca-feray, SE 1 furl* — 

Do* 

27 

1 

59 

Do* 

Do, 

23 

Simijuin, north end of Gunge — 

Do/ 

27 

8 

27 

Do, 

Do, 


I 
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XXVI. 

A DISSERTATION ON SEMIRAMIS, 

THE ORIGIN OF MECCA, &c. 

From the Hindu Sacred Boohs . 


BY LIEUT. FRANCIS WILFORD, 


TN the Sednda-pm-am and Fisva-fdra fracdja , or 

declaration of what is mofl excellent in the world, we 
find the following legends, which have an evident 
relation to the origin of Semiramis, the Syrian dove, 
Ninas, and the building of Nineveh, Hie ra polls, and 
Mecca, &c. 

MaM-deva and his confort Pdrvati, with a view 
to do good to mankind, quitted their divine abode 
on Cailafa , and proceeded towards the north, alighted 
on the fummit of the Nifhada mountains, where they 
found the DevAtas ready to receive them, with a nu¬ 
merous retinue of Celeftial Nyniphs, and Heavenly 
Chorifters. Mahd-dcva was fo {truck with the beauty 
of feme of the Apfaras, and his looks were fo exprei- 
five of his internal raptures, that Pdrvati, unable to 
conceal her indignation, uttered the mod virulent re¬ 
proaches again ft him. Confcious of the impropriety 
of his behaviour, Mahd-deva ufed every endeavour to 
pacify her; he humbled himfelf; he praifed her, and 
addreffed her by the flattering appellation of Malta- 
bhdga ; but to no purpofe. * She fled into Cujha-didp,' 
on the mountains of Vahni-vydfla , and feating ber- 
felf in the hollow trunk of a Sami* tree, performed 
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Tapafyd (or anftere devotion) for the fpace of nine 
years, when fire fpnnging from her, pervaded with 
rapid violence the whole range of mountains, info- 
much, that men and animals were terrified, and fled 
with the utmoft precipitation. Devi, unwilling that 
her devotion {hould prove a caufe of diflrefs to the 
animal creation, recalled the facred flame, and con¬ 
fined it in the Sana tree. She made the hollow of 
that tree her place of abode and dalliance ; and hence 
ihe is called Sami- fidmd, or fhe who dallies in the 
.Saw-tree. 

The fugitives returning, performed the Puja in 
adoration of her, witli fongs in her praite. dhe flame 
confined in the Sami- tree llill remains in it j and the 
Dev a'las are highly delighted with the fire, which is 
lighted from the Aram (or cubic wood of that tree.) 
The Arani is the mother of fire, and is produced 
from the Sami- tree. From that time, this facred tree 
gives an increafe of virtue, and bellows wealth and 
corn. In the month of Aswina, or Cooar ,,the tenth 
of the firfl fifteen days of the moon is kept holy, and 
Puja is made to Sami-Rama and to the Sann-ticc ; 
and thofe who perform it obtain the object of then* 
defires. This facred rite f have hitherto kept con¬ 
cealed from the world, fays Alalia de va, but now f 
make it known for the good of mankind ; and who¬ 
mever performs it will be victorious over Ins enemies 
lor the fpace of one year. 

During thefe tranfaelions, lifvej-ivara-Alaha-deva, 
or Gasi-faii (that is to fay, Alahd-deva, the lord of 
/the world and foyereign of Cast or Benares) vilited 
the country of Burujhatama, in Utcola-Jefa or Orijfuy 
which he was fur prized to find overfpread with long 
grafs, and without inhabitants. Fie refolved to deftroy 
the long grafs, and for this purpoie, afluming the di¬ 
minutive lhape of a dove, with an angry countenance. 
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^commenced the performance Tapafya ; His conforC 
Devi allb transformed herfelf into a bird of the fame 
fpecies; and from that time they were known to 
mankind, and worlhipped under the titles of Capotef- 
1 warn and Capbthi or ffvxira and 1 st, in the lb ape of 
a dove. They fet fire to the Cujha , or long grafs, and 
the country became like Vindra.’van near (MutZra) 
and was foon filled with inhabitants. Thefpot where 
they performed their Tapafya is called to this diy 
{jafota-fphah, or the place of the dove. Ir is a cele¬ 
brated place of worfhip, and, as I am informed, about 
five cofs from Jagannafha. 

Almoft the whole univerfe was likevuife at this 
time oyerJpread with long grafs; and to deft toy it, 
Mafui-dCaa, with his conforr, refolved to travel round 
-the world. They accordingly proceeded into Cujha - 
dmp, which they found thinly inhabited by a few 
Mlectihas, or impure tribes, and the Havanas, who 
concealed their booty in the grals which covered the 
country. 

S 

MafaUdtva took companion on them, and con- 
fidering their filfrerings in this inhofpitao'e country 
as a Ion of Tapajyd , he refolved to bdlow Moijha, 
or eternal bills, on them : for this purpofe he affumed 
the character and countenance of A/bcJfiefwara or 
Ijivara , who be flows Mbcjha ; and directed his con- 
fort Caput Ji, who is alio called Mdha-bhdga, to go 
to Vahmjt han, on the borders of Cufna-Jitipa there 
to make Tapafya, in order to deftroy the long grafs. 
Accordingly the went inro VahidJPhan •. and that fhe 
might effed it without trouble to herfelf, fhe affumed 
another form: from which circumstance fhe was 
named Aultydjd. In this charader file feated herfelf 
on a beautiful hill, and there made Tapafya for many 
days. At laft fire fprung from her devotion; and its 
prefiding power Handing before her, fhe directed him 
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to deftroy the Cujka when the hills were foon in a 
blaze, and the Yavanas and other MIech’has obtaining 
Mojka, were reunited to the Supreme Being, without 
labour or effect on their part; that is to fay, they were 
involved in the general conflagration, and deftroyed. 

When the grafs was con fumed, Anaya fa ordered 
the clouds to gather and pour their waters on the 
land, which was foon overflowed. The waters then 
retired, and the four great tribes came into Cnjha- 
dmp, where they foon formed a powerful nation, and 
became rich and happy. After the conflagration, 
all forts of metals and precious ftones were found 
throughout the country. ' The countenance of And- 
ydfd-divi is that of lire, and a raoft divine form 
it is. 

The inhabitants foon after deviating from the paths 
of rectitude, became like the Mlech’kas: and the Yn- 
lianas re-entered Cujha-duip , plundering and laying 
watte the whole country. The four tribes applied to 
Andydfa , offered praifes to her, and requefted ibe 
would protect them a gain ft the Yavanas, and dwell 
among them. Mahd bhdga> aflented ; and the fpot 
which flie chofe for her abode, is called Mahd-bhdgd* 
ji'liAn , or the place of Maha-bhaga. 

In :he mean time Mahd-deva was at Mocfha-Ji’hdn , 
or Mbcjhefa, bellowing Mbcfba on all who came to 
worlhip there. It is a moll holy place; and there 
Mahadev a laid afide the countenance and ihape of 
Cupotefwara, and all'llmed that of Mocjhewara. 

Among the fii 11 votaries of Mahd-deva , who re¬ 
paired to Mofjha-jrhdn , was Itrafena, the fon of 
Gvhyaca. He had been making Tapafya for a long 
time, in honour of Mahd-deva , who at laft appeared 
to him, anil made him king over St’ha'varan , or 
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the immoveable part of the creation. Hence he was 
called St' hdvar-pati; and the hills, irees, and plants, 
and grafles of every kind were ordered to obey him. 
His native country was near the lea ; and he began his 
reign with reprefling the wicked, and infilling on all 
his fubjects walking in the paths of juftice and recti¬ 
tude. In order to make his fovereign acknowledged 
throughout the world, he pur himfelf at the head of a 
numerous army : and directing his courfe towards the 
north, he arrived at MocJka-jPhdn , where he perform¬ 
ed the Puja in honour of Modfhefwara, according to 
the rites preferibed in the facred books. From Mbc- 
Jhefa he advanced towards the Agrii pdrvatas, or fire- 
moun tains, in KdhniJPhdn ; bur they refufed to meet 
him with prefenrs, and to pay tribute to him. Incenf- 
ed at their infolence, Sfhdvar-pati refolved to deftroy 
them : the officers on the part of Sami-Ra md , the 
fovereign of Fahn'ifi' hdn^ affembled all their troops,and 
met the army of $fha-var~pati ; but after a bloody 
conflict, they were put to flight. 

Samt-Ra'nui amazed, enquired who this new con¬ 
queror was; and foon reflected that he could never 
have prevailed againft her without a boon from Ma - 
hd-deva , obtained by the means of what is called 
Ugra-Tapajyd or a Tafafya’ performed with fervor, 
earneftnefs of defire, and anger. She had a confer¬ 
ence with Sfhcf’var-pati; and as he was, through his 
Tapajya , become a fon of Mahd-devii, fhe told him 
flie confidered him in that light, and would allow him 
to command over all the hills, trees, and plants in 
Vahni-JPhdrtt The hills then humbled rhemfelves 
before Si'hdvar-pati , and paid tribute to him. 

The origin of Ninus is thus related in the fame 
facred books. One day, as Mahd-de'va was ramb¬ 
ling over the earth naked, and with a large club in his 
hand, he chanced to pafs near the fpot where feveral 
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Munis were performing their devotions. tMuha'-deva 
laughed at them, intuited them in the molt nrovok- 
ingand indecent terms ; and, left his exprefiions fhould , 
not he forcible enough, he accompanied the whole 
with fignificant figns and geftures. The ofle \.cd 
Mums curfed him ; and the Lhiga or Phallus fell to 
the ground. Maha-deva, in this flute of mutilation, 
travelled over the world, bewailing his misfortune. 
His confort too, hearing of this accident, gave herfelf 
up to grief, and ran after him in a flats of d if traction, 
repeating mournful fongs. ft his is what the Greek 
mythologifts called the Wanderings cf Demaiar, and 
the Lamentations of Bacchus. 

The world being thus deprived of its vivifying 
principle, generation and vegetation were at a ftand : 
gods and men were alarmed j bur having difeovered 
the caufe of it, they all went in fearch of the facred 
JJmga \ and at lafl found it grown to an immenfe fize, 
and endowed with life and motion. 

Having worthipped the facred pledge, they cut it, 
with hatchets, into one-and-thirty pieces, which. Poly - 
fus-\\ke, foon became perfect Lingas, The Devatas 
left one-and-twenty of them on earth; carried nine 
into Heaven, and removed one into the inferior regi¬ 
ons, for the benefit of the inhabitants of the three 
worlds. One of thefe Lingas was erected on the 
banks of the Cmnud-vati , or Euphrates , under the 
name of RdUjkuara - Liuga , or the Ling a of Ifinara 
the Infant, who teems to anfwer to the Jupiter Puer 
of the wefiern mythologifts. -To fatisfy Devi, and 
reftoreall things to their former fituation. Malm-leva 
was born again in the character of Btilffwara, or 
Ifwara the Infant. Balefwara, who foflers and pre¬ 
fer ves all, though a child, was of uncommon ftrength ; 
he had a beautiful countenance; his manners were 
nioft engaging \ and his only with was to pleafe every 
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body; in which he fucceeded efte&ually; but liis 
fiibjedts waited with impatience till he came to the 
age of maturity, that he might blefs them with an 
heir to his virtues. BaUfivara , to pleafe them, threw 
off his childlike appearance, and luddenly became a 
man, under the title of Ltlefivara , or ijwara , who 
gives pleafure and delight. He then began to reign 
over gods and men, with the ilridlefl: adherence to 
juftice and equity : his fubjedts were happy ; and the 
women beheld with extacy his noble and manly ap¬ 
pearance. With the view of doing good to mankind, 
he put himfelf at the head of a powerful army, and 
conquered many diftant countries, deffroying the 
wicked, and all oppreifors. He had the happinefs of 
his fubje&s and of mankind in general fo much at 
heart, that he entirely negledted every other purfuit. 
His indifference for the female fex alarmed his fub- 
jedts: he endeavoured to pleafe them; but his em¬ 
braces were fruitlefs. This is termed Afchalanfh'bdn. 
The Apfaras, or celeftial nymphs, tried in vain the 
effedt of their charms* At laft Sami-Ra ma came to 
AJc'hahtifl’han , and retiring into a fohtary place in 
its vicinity, chanted her own mecamorpholes and thofe 
of Luefwara , who happening to pais by, was fo de¬ 
lighted with the fweetnefs ot her voice, that he went 
to her and enquired who fhe was. She related to him 
how they went together into UtcolmUja in the charac¬ 
ter of the Capotefwara and Capoteft: adding, you 
appeared then as Mocjhifivara, and i became Anayafa ; 
you are now Lilejhzara, and 1 am Samz-Rama, but I 
fhall be foon IMifmart. LtUJivara , being under the 
influence of Maya, or worldly illulion, did not recoi¬ 
led! any of thefe tranfadfions; but fufpecting that the 
perfon he was fpeaking to might be a manifeftation 
of Purvati, he thought it advifeable to marry her$ 
and having obtained her confenr, he feized her hand, 
and led her to the performance of the nuptial cere¬ 
mony, to the umverfal fatisfadtion of his fubjedts. 
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Gods and men met to folemnize this happy union; 
and the celeftial nymphs and heavenly qui filters graced 
it with their prefence. Thus Sumi-Rtf ma and Ltli- 
fivara commenced their reign, to the general fatisfac¬ 
tion of mankind, who were happy under their virtu¬ 
ous adminiftration. 

From that period the three worlds began to know 
and worth ip Ulefwara, who, after he had conquered 
the univerfe, returned into Cujha-dutpa. Ltlefwara 
having married Sami-Rdmd, lived conftantly with 
iter, and followed her wherever die chole to go : in 
whatever purfuits and paftimes fhe delighted, in thefe 
alone he took pleafure; thus they travelled over hills 
and through forefts to diftant countries; but at hit 
returned to Ciijka-dmp and Sami-Rama feeing a 
delightful grove near the JLradancita (or deep water) 
with a ftnall river of the fame name, exprelled a wilh 
that he would fix the place of their residence in this 
beautiful fpot, there to fpend their days in pleafure. 

This place became famous afterwards, under the 
name of Lila-Jt'han, or the place of delight. The 
water of the Hradancita is very limpid, and abounds 
with Camnla- flowers, or red Lotos. 

Sami-Riirm' is obvioufiy the Sewframis of the weft 
tern mythologifts, whofe appellation is derived from 
the Sanferit Sami-Ramesi, or hi (Ijis) dallying in 
the Sami, or Fir-tree. The tide of Sami-Ra me si’ is 
not to be found in the Parana's ; but it is more gram¬ 
matical than the other ; and it is abfolutely neceflary 
to fuppofe the word 1 st, or Efi in compohtion, in 
order to make it intelligible. 

Diodorus Siculus * informs us that (he was born 


* Diodorus Siculus % lib* 3 * ca P* 
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at Afcahn: the Pur anas fay, that her firft appearance 
in Syria was at Ajcli aiana-jdhdrv, orthe place where 
Lilffia or Ninas had Afchalana. 


The defeat of Semiramis by Shmrobates, is re¬ 
corded in the Pur amis with dill more extravagant 
circumftances ; for Slaurobates is obvioufly Sfhavara- 
pati , or Si'hdwara-patiy as it is more generally pro¬ 
nounced 1 


The places of worth ip mentioned in the above le¬ 
gends are Mbcjhefa or Mbcha-JF ban, Afc hala-jl’han 
or AfPhalana-Jt'hahy two places of the name of Lda- 
jlh'dn or lAUfa-Jt ban, Anaynja-Jcvi-Jl' kdu and Ma- 
kablipgdJl'ha n. 

The Bra’hncns in the vveftern parts of India, infift 
that Mbcjha JFhan is the prefent town of Mecca. The 
word' Mbcjha is always pronounced in the vulgar dia¬ 
lects, either Moca or Mufla ; and the author of the 
Dalnft an fays, its ancient name was Maca. We find it 
called Mateo Raba, by Ptolemy, or Moca the Great 
or lllujlrious. Guy Putin mentions a medal of An¬ 
toninus Pius with this legend, “ mok. iep. axt. ayto,” 
which he very properly tranflates, Moca, fa era, imiiola- 
hhs, fuis utens legdms, “ Moca the holy, the inviolable, 
and ijing her oven laves.” This, in ray humble opinion, 
is applicable only to. Mecca, or Mbcjha-ji'ha'n, which 
the Pura'nds delcribe as a moft holy place. The 
Arabian authors unanimoufly confirm the truth of 
the above legend ; and it is ridiculous to apply it to 
an obfeure and infignificant place in Arabia Petrea, 
called alfo Moca. It may be objected, that it does not 
appear that Mecca was ever a Roman colony. I do 
not believe it ever was ; but at the fame time it was 
poffible that feme connection Tor commercial purpo- 
fes might have exifted between the rulers of Mecca and 
the Romans in Egypt, The learned are not ignorant 

Vol. IV. . B b 
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that the Romans boafted a little too much of their 
progrefs in Arabia ; and even medals were ftruck with 
no other view, apparently, but to impofe on the mul¬ 
titude at Rome . It is unfortunate that we do not meet 
in the Purdnds with the ncceffary data to afcertain, 
beyond doubt, the fituation of JMocJhea. From the 
particulars contained in them, however, it appears to 
have been fituated a great way to the weft ward, with 
relpect to India, and not from Egypt and Ethiopia , as 
has been (hewn in a former differtation on thefe 
countries, and in the third volume of the AJiatic 
Red arches. 

It is declared in the Pura'tia's that Capotejwara 
and his coni’ort Capatefi , in the fhape of two 
doves, remained there for fame time ; and Arabian 
authors inform us, that in the time of Mohammed ., 
there was in the temple of Mecca a pigeon carved in 
wood, and another above this : to deilroy which, 
Mohammed lifted Ali upon his fhoulders. Thele 
pigeons were mod probably placed there in com¬ 
memoration of the arrival of Maha -diva and Devi, 
in the fhape of two doves. 

The worfhip of the dove feems to have been pe¬ 
culiar to India , Arabia , Syria, and Afjyiiac We read, 
of d emir amis being fed by doves in the defart ; and 
of her vanithing at laft from the light of men, in 
the fhape of a dove ; and, according to the Pura’nds , 
Capdteji, or the dove, was but a manifellation of 
Sunu-Iiu'md. 

The dove feems to have been in former times the 
device of the Ajjyrhm, as the eagle was of the Roman 
empire; for we read in Ifaias*, “ And the inhabit- 

ants of this country fhall fay in that day. Inch was 


* If alas } cap. xx. in fine. 
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tf our expectation ! behold whither we wanted to fly 
« for help from the face of the dove j but how could 
“ we have efcaped r” 

T have adhered chiefly to the tranflaiion of Tre- 
jneIJius, which appears the mod: literal, and to 
be more expreflive ol the idea which the prophet 
wilhed to convey to the Jews, who wanted to fly to 
Egypt and Ethiopia, to avoid falling into the hands of 
the Apfyrians \ but were to be di[appointed by the 
fall of thefe two empires. 

All commentators have unanimoufly underftood 
Affyria by the Dove, and have tranflated the above 
paflage accordingly. Capote'ft, or the Ajjyrian Dove* 
was alfo mentioned in a long, current in thefe coun¬ 
tries, and which feems to refer to iome misfortune 
that had befallen the Affyrians. The 56th Pfalm is 
directed to be fung to the tune of that fong, which 
was known to every body ; and far this pur pole the 
firft verfe, as ufual, is inferced. “ The dove of df~ 
“ taut countries is now Jtruck dumb?' 

The Hindus further inlift, that the Mach Jlone in the 
wall of the Caaba, is no other than the Linga or Phal~ 
Jus of Mdhd-de-vd\ and that when the Caaba was 
rebuilt by Mohammed (as they ajfirm it to have been) 
it was placed in the wall, out of contempt; but the 
new converted pilgrims would not give up the wor- 
Ihip of the black Jhne ; and fipiftrous portents forced 
the minifters of the new religion to connive at it. Ara¬ 
bian authors alfo inform us that (tones were wor(hipped 
all over Arabia, particularly at Mecca ; and Al-Jhah- 
rejlanani * fays, that the temple at Mecca was dedica¬ 
ted to Zohal or Kyevun, who is the fame with S<u 
burn. The author of the Dubijtan declares poli- 

* Sale 1 1 Koran. 
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lively that the Hejar al afvead » or the black forte, was 
the image of Kyevun. Though thefe accounts 
foraewhat differ from thofe in the Parana's, yet rhey 
fliew that this black forte was the objedt of an idola¬ 
trous worth ip from the moil remote times. 

The Mujffulmans, in order to palliate their idolatry 
towards it, have contrived other legends. Kyevun 
is the Chyun of Scripture, all'o called Remfhan , 
which is interpreted the God of Time. If fo,' Chyun, 
or Kyevun , muff; be Malm-diva, called alfo Ma- 
hd-cdla , a denomination of the fame import with 
Kemp rum ; the Egyptians called Hants , the lord of 
time; and Horns is the fame with Hara, or Ma- 
hd-de'va 

The reafon of this tradition is, that the Sabiaus, 
who worlhipped the feven planets, feem to have con- 
fid ered Saturn as the lord of time, on account of 
the length of its periodical revolution ; and it appear? 
from the Dabiftan , that fome ancient tribes in- Perfia 
had contrived a cycle of years, confiding of the revo¬ 
lution or Saturn repeatedly multiplied by itfelf. 

Jjfchala-jFhcvn, or Ajc'halana-JFha'n , is obvioufly 
Ajcaion ; there Semiramis was born, according, to 
Diodorus Siculus , or, according to the Pur etnas, there 
ihe made her fn ft appearance. 

Malta -Idaga-JFhvn is the jFlujn or place of 
Sami-lidmd, in the characters of Malta-bhdgd, or 
the great and profperous goddefs. This implies 
alio that fhe bellowed greatuefs and profperity to 
her votaries. 

. * See Djflertation oil Egypt, &c. in die thud volume of the Aft 
*ttc Rcftarcbts. 
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We cannot blit fuppofe that the JPhart of Mdhd- 
bJtdga' is the ancient town of Mabog, called now Men- 
bigz and Menbig ; the Greeks called it Hi era polls, or 
the holy city- it was a place of great antiquity; and 
there was a famous temple dedicated to the Syrian 
god dels, whofe ftatue of gold was placed in the cen¬ 
ter, between thole of Jupiter and Jtmo. It had a 
golden dove on its head ; hence fome iuppoted it 
was defigned for Semiramis ; and it was twice every 
year carried to the fea-lide in pioccffion. This fta- 
tue was obvioully that of the great goddefs, or Ma- 
hdbhdgd-devi , whofe hiftory is intimately connected 
with that of the Dove in the weftern mythologift, as 
well as in the Durands. 

An ancient author * thus relates her origin : ** Di-: 
* c citur et Euphrates ft uvio ovum pifcis Cilumba adte- 
< { difle dies plurimos, et exclufiffe Deam benignant et 
“ mifericordem hominibus ad bmam vitamC “ Id 
« is related that a Dove hatched the egg of a filh* 
« near the Euphrates , and that after many days ofin- 

cubation came forth the Goddefs, merciful and pro- 
« pitious to men, on whom Ihe bellows eternal blifs.” 
Others fay that fillies rolled an egg upon dry land, 
where it was hatched by a Dove , after which appear¬ 
ed the Syrian Goddefs. 

Her origin is thus related in the Puranas : The 
Havanas having for a long time vexed the inhabitants 
of Cujha-dmp , they at laft applied for proteaion to 
Ma’hd-bhdga-devi , who had already appeared in 
that country in the characters of Sami-Rama’ 
and Capote si, or 1st, in the Ih ape of a Dove ; they 
requelled alfo that Ihe would vouchfafe to refide 
amongft them. The merciful Goddefs granted theit 


* Lucius Amphelixs ad Matrix, 
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requeft; and the place where fhe made her abode 
was called the Jl'-han, or place of Malta’-bhaga 

The Syrian name of Mabog is obvioufly derived 
from Mahd-bhdga . This contraction is not uncom¬ 
mon in the wettern dialects, derived from the Sunf- 
erit ; and Hefy chins informs us that the Greeks pro¬ 
nounced the Hindu word Mahd (great) Mai. Mabog 
is mentioned by Pliny , where we read Magog ; hut 
Mr. Danville Ihews that it fhould be Mabog: 1 con¬ 
clude from fbme manufcript copies. This is alfo con¬ 
firmed by its prefent name, which is to this day Man- 
big y or Man beg. We find it alfo called Bamkukeh 
( Bx ^x r ‘) Bandy ce ); and in Niebuhr 1, s Travels it is 
alfo called Botnbadfche: I fuppofe for Bombakfche or 
Mont big z : but this is equally corrupted from JMdab- 
haga. In the fame manner ive fay Bombay for Mam¬ 
ba ; and what is' called in India Bambu or Pambu ., is 
called Mambu in Thibet. 

The temple of Mabog was frequented by all na¬ 
tions; and amongft them were pilgrims from India, 
according to Lucian , as cited by the author of the 
Ancient Univerfal Hiftory. 

Mabog , or Hierapolis , was called alfo Old Ninus, 
or Nineveh, according to A.umumus MarceUinus, and 
PHlaftralus ; and there is. no miftake in Diodorus Si¬ 
culus and Olefins , when they affert that there was a 
town called Nineveh near the Euphrates. Scripture 
alfo feems to place Nineveh thereabout; for it is faid 
that Rezen was between Nineveh and Calach. And 
the fituation of Beaten, called alfo Refaina, by an¬ 
cient authors, and lluzain by the moderns, is well 
known, as well as that of Calach on the banks of the 
Lycus, now the Zab, to the eaftward of the Tigris. 
Nineveh , of courfe, mull have been to the weft ward 

thefe two places, and falls where the Old Nt/ius is 
pointed out by Amnuanus, Philfl rains , &c. 
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Two places of the name are mentioned in the Pu~ 
raws, under the name of Lilajl’han, the fa him or 
place of Ltlefa or Nmus, There can be no doubt, 
in my humble opinion, of their identity; for Sdmi- 
Ra'md is obviouily S emir amis. Nimts was the fon of 
Belus, and, according to the Pur anas, Idle fa 1 prong 
from BdUfwara , or Balefa ; for both denominations, 
being perfe£fly fynonimous, are indifferently ufed in 
the Pura'hds. 

Nineveh on the Tigris , fee ms to be the ft ha n of 
Idle fa , where he laid afide the lhape and countenance 
of Balefa , and aflumed that of Ltlefa. The other 
place of Ltlefa, which Sana-Rama, delighted with 
the beauty of the fpot, chole for the place of her re- 
lidence, is Hierapolis, called alfo Ninas or .Nineveh ; 
hence we find her fiatue in the temple of Wdhab'hdca. 
It is laid to have been fituated near a deep pool, or 
fmall lake, called from that circumftance Hradancita ; 
and the pool near the Hierapolis was defcribed to be 
two fathoms deep. Sami -Rama is reprefented in a 
moll amiable light in the Parana's, as well as her con- 
fort Ldefwara, or Lile'fa. 

Stephanas of Byzantium fays that Ninas lived at a 
place called 'lelane', previous to his building Nineveh i 
but this place, I believe, is not mentioned by any 
other author. 

Nmus is with good realbn fuppofed to be the AJfur 
of Scripture, who built Nineveh ; and fajjur is ob- 
vioufly the Is war a of the Parana's, with the title of 
Lilefwara , Lile'fa, or Nmus. The word 1 'fwara, 
though generally applied to deities, is alio given in 
the Parana's to Kings; it fignifies Lord and Sove¬ 
reign. 

With refpoft to the monftrous origin of Be'ldfa, 
and the thirty-one Phalli ; my Pandit, who is an 
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aflronomer, Alipeds it to be an attempt to reconcile 
the courfe of the moon to that of the fun, by dividing 
the fynodical revolution into thirty-one parts, which 
may reprefent alfo three hundred and ten years. As 
this correction is now ditufed, he could give me no 
further information concerning it. To the event re¬ 
lated is afcribed the origin of the Lhiga or Phallus , 
and of its worfhip : it is laid to have happened on the 
banks ot the Cumud-vati , or Euphrates ; and the firft 
Phallus, under the name of Baiejwara- Linga, was erect¬ 
ed on its banks. Tins is confirmed by Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus, who fays that Semiramis brought an Obelijk from 
the mountains of Armenia, and ereded it in the molt 
contpicuous' part of Babylon: it was 150 feet high, 
and is reckoned, by fbme author, as one of the fcven 
wonders of the world *. The Jevos in their Talmud 
allude to fomething of this kind ; fpeaking of the 
different forts of earths, of which the body of Jdam 
was formed : they fay that the earth which compofed 
his generative parts, was brought from Babylonia. 

The next place of worfhip is the Ji’han of Andyal- 
fa-devi ': this, 1 thinks is obvioufly the liar on tes 
Anaias of Strabo, or the temple of the goddefs 
Anaia, or Attains , with its burning fpting of Naphtha. 
They are upon a hillock, called Corcura by the an- 
tients, and now known by the name of Core&or : it is 
near Kerkook, and to the eaflward of the Tigris. To 
this day it is vifired by pilgrims from India ; and I 
have been fortunate enough to meet with four ot five 
who had paid their devotions in this holy place. I 
conlult^d them feparately ; and their accounts were as 
larisfadory as could be expeded. They call it Jiar- 
la'muc’hi, or the flaming mouth. 

This conflagration is minutely deferibed by Dioilo - 
tus Siculus*, who fays, that in former times a mon- 

Diod. Sii, lib. 3. cap, 4. Ibid. cap. 5. 
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fter cailed Alcida , who vomited flames, appeared in 
Phrygia j hence fpreading along mount Taurus, the 
conflagration burnt down all the woods, as far as In-r 
d'ta: then, with a retrograde courfe, fwept the forefts 
of mount Li ban, and extended as far as Egypt and 
Africa : at lad a flop was put to it by Minerva . 

The Phrygians remembered well this conflagration 
and the flood which followed it ; but as they could 
not conceive that it could originate from a benevolent 
Goddefs, they transformed her into a monfter, called 
Alcida. Alcida however is an old Greek word, im¬ 
plying drength and power, and is therefore fynoni- 
mous with Sa'ca> or Sa, 0 d-devi, the principal form of 
Sadii-iidma, and other manifelhtions of the female 
part of nature. 

1 

Indeed, the names and titles of mod of the Babylo¬ 
nian deities are pure Sanfcrii: and many of them are 
worfliipped to this day in India , or at lead their le¬ 
gends are to be found in the Pur anas. 

Thus Semiramis is derived from Sami-Rameji, or 
Sa'mi-Rama, and Sdmi-Rdma'-devt. 

Militia from Militia- Devi , becaufe flie brings peo¬ 
ple togeth ct( Connuba), 

Shacka, or Saca, is from the Sanfcrii Sa&a-devi, 
pronounced Sited in the vulgar dialects: it implies 
drengtb and power. 

Slamba , or Salambo, is from Sarwambd, often pro¬ 
nounced Salwamba : it fignifies the mother of all: 
and die is the Magna Mater of the wedern mytho- 
iogids. 1 
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Divi is called alfo A'ntargaii, or Antargatd, be- 
caufe fhe refides within the body, or in the heart, and 
ihereby gives ftrength and courage. ”1 his is the 
Goddefs of Victory in India, and they have no other : 
it is declared in the Parana's, that (he was called A'n~ 
traftlii (a title ol the fame import with the former) 
in the forefts of Vijhah-van, on the banks of the river 
Tama fa , in Chandra-dwp : from Ant raft In the old 
Britons, or rather the Romans , made Andrajle. 

The Babylonian Goddefs was called alfo the Queen 
ef Heaven; and to this day a form of Devi, with the 
title of Sverga rddiu devi, or Devi, Queen of Heaven, 

is won'll ipped In India. 

Rhea is from Hriyd-devi, or the bafbful or model! 
Goddefs. 

Rahh is from Rdcefivara: a name of Lunus, from 
«ne of his favourite wives called Raca; it fignifies alfo 
the full orb £if the Moon. 

JVaho, or Nebo, is Ipsoara, with the title of Nava, 
or Hula, the celeilial. 

NargaJ is from AnargaUfivara ; that is, he who is 
independent. 

Adram-melecli is from A’dharm-efyoara j for Tfwara 
and Melech , in the Chahfean language, are fyno- 
nimotis, 

Adharmejwara is thus called, becaufe he punilhes 
thole who deviate from the paths of juflice and 
je&itude. 

Anam-meleeh is from Anam-ejwara or ffwara, 
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who, though above all, behaves to all with meeknefs 
and affability. 


Nimrod is from Nima-Rudra> becaufe Rudra , or 
Ma/h'i-dei'd) gave him half of his own ftrength. 


J r ahni-jrhdn, .called alfo Agm-JIhan , is faid in fome 
Puranas to be in Cujka-duip ; and in others, to be on 
the borders of it. It includes all the mountainous 
country from Phrygia to Herat. Vahni-Jl’hdn and 
Agni-fVlum are denominations of the lame import, 
and fignify the country or feat of lire, from the nu¬ 
merous volcanoes and burning fprings which are to 
be found all along this extenfive range of mountains. 
The prefent Azar-Baijan is part of it, and may be 
called Vahni-JPhdn proper. Azar, in the old Petjian , 
fignifies fire; and B/ujdn , a mine or fpring. This 
information was given to me by Mr. Duncan , refident 
of Benares, who was fo kind as to confult on this 
fubjeft with Mehdi-Ali-Khdn , one of the Aumils of the 
Tscmmdaiy of Benares. He is a native of KhoraJJan , 
and well acquainted with the antiquities of his own 
country, and of Iran in general. According to him, 
the principal Bdijdn , or fpring of fire, is at a place 
called Baut Cub eh in Azar-Bdijdn. Vahni-Jt'hdn. 
is called alfo Hahni-vydpta, from the immenfe quan¬ 
tity of fire collefted in that country. There are 
many places of worfhip remaining throughout Iran, 
ftill reforted to by devout pilgrims. The principal 
are Balk and the Pyraium, near Herat . Ilinglaz , or 
Anclooje , near the fea, and about eighty miles from 
the mouth of the Indus : it is now deferted ; but there 
remain twenty-four temples of Bhavani. This place, 
however, is feldom vifited, on account of the difficul¬ 
ties attending the journey to it. 


* It is vulgarly called Baku. 
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Gangdw&z, near Congo, on -the Perftan Gulph, 
another place of pilgrimage, where are many caves, 
with fprings in the mountains. 

The Jl'hdn of Calyama- Raya and Govinda-Paya, 
two incarnations of Pijhnu, is in the centre of Bujjora, 
on the banks of the Euphrates ; ■ and rhere ate 
two ftatues carefully concealed from the light of the 
jSlujpidmans. 

Andydfd-dcKii-jl'luin has been already mentioned; 
and the great Judid-much'hi is the defignation of the 
fprings of Naphtha, near Baku. 

There is alfo another Hindu place of worfhip at 
Bahrein (El Katif) and another at Afirachan, where 
the few Hindus who live there worth ip the Coign, un¬ 
der the name of Sidy a- mud hdGanga ; the legends re¬ 
lating to this famous river are to be found in the Pu- 
rdnds , and confirm the information of the pilgrims 
who have vifited thefe holy places. There are ftill 
many Hindus difperi'ed through that immenfe coun¬ 
try; they are unknown to the Mujfelmatis ; and they 
pals for Gnebrls, as they call them here, or Parjis. 
There is now at Benares a Brahman of the name of 
Devi das, who is a native of Mejbhed ; he was intro¬ 
duced lately to my acquaintance by Mr. Duncan ; and- 
he informed me that it was fuppofed there were about 
'2000 families of Hindus in A horaffan \ that they call¬ 
ed themfelves Hindi, and are known to the Mu/fed. 
mans of the country under that appellation. 

This, in my opinion, accounts for the whole coun¬ 
try to the fouth of the Cajpian Sea , from Khorajfan 
and Afrokhage , as far as the Black Sea being called 
India by the antients ; and its inhabitants in various 
places Sindi: it is implicitly confirmed by the Para-, 
ms, in which it is faid that the Suna-mudU-Gauga, 
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or Volga, falls into the Sea of Sind, The Hindus near 
Baku and at AJlrachan , call it the Nnv Sea, becaufe 
they fay it did not exift formerly. They have legends 
about it, which, however, my learned friend Vidhytv- 
nath could not find in the Pur ana's. 

According to the pilgrims I have confulted, there 
are about twenty or thirty families of Hindus at Balk ; 
and Rufebius informs us, that there were Hindus in Bac- 
triana in his time. There are as many families at 
Gangak-vus,, or Congo i about one hundred at Buffhra ; 
and a few at Buharetn: thefe informed Purdndpuri, 
a Yoji and famous traveller, called alfo Urd’hwabdhu, 
becaule he always keeps his hands elevated above his 
head, that formerly they correlponded and traded with 
other Hindus on the banks of the river Nila, in the 
country' of Mifr; and that they had once a houfe or 
factory at Cairo ; but that, on account of the oppref- 
fion of the Turks and the roving Arabs, there had 
been no intercoiufe between them for feveral genera¬ 
tions. There are no Hindus at Ana'ydja devi, or Cor- 
coor\ but they compute a large number in the vicin¬ 
ity of Baku, and Her bend. The Shroffs at Sa'mdkhi 
are Banyans or Hindus, according to the Dictionary 
of Commerce, and of ‘ Trevoux, as cited in the French 
Encyclopaedia *. 

The Cuban!s who live near Derbend are Hindus , 
as my friend Pit ram Puri was told at Baku and 
AJlrachan , in his way to Mofcow; and their Brah¬ 
mens are laid to be very learned; but, as he very pro¬ 
perly obferved, this ought to be nnderflood relatively 
on a com pari Ion with the other Hindus in Ferjia, who 
are extremely ignorant. 


* Ad YOCCm Che raffs. 
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Hi’s relation is in a great meafure confirmed by 
Strahhnherg , who calls them Cuba Cub at Am ; and 
Jays that they live near Dcrbend, are a diftindt people, 
Juppofed to be Jews, and to fpcak dill the Hebrew 
language. 

The Sanfcrit characters might eafdy be miftaken 
for the black Hebrew’ letters by fuperficial obfervers, 
or perfons little converfant in fuhjects of this nature. 

The Aran/, figuratively called the daughter of the 
,SW-trce, and the mother of fire, is a cubic piece of 
wood, about five inches in diameter, with a final! hole 
in the upper part, A (tick of the fame fort of wood 
is placed in this cavity, and put in motion by a firing 
held by two men, or fixed to a bow. The f rift ion 
icon produces fire, which is ufed for all religious 
purpofes, and alfo for dreffing food. Every Brahmen 
ought to have an Brans ; and when they cannot pro- 
cure one from the .SW«i-tree, which is rather Icarce 
in this part of" India , they make it with the wood of 
the Afoatdha, or Pippnln-tfcc. This is alfo a facred 
tree, and they diftinguifh two fpecies of it; the Pip- 
pala, called in the vulgar dialects Pi pal, and the Chi- 
latpalajha. The leaves of this lall are larger, but the 
fruit is fnialler, and not fo numerous as in the former 
lpecies. It is called Chula t palafna, from the tremu¬ 
lous motion of its leaves, it is very common in the 
hills; and the vulgar name for it is Papain ; from 
which I foppofe is derived the Latin vvord Pdpulus ; 
for it is certainly the trenibUng./’o/i/tfr or Afpen- tree. 

The feflival of S emir amis falls always on the tenth 
day of the lunar month of AfiAina , which this year 
coincided with the fourth of 0 Bober. On this day 
lamps are lighted in the evening under the Sami- tree; 
offerings are made of rice and flowers, and fome- 
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times firong liquors; the votaries fing the praife of 
Samt’-Rama-devi and the &?w/-rree; and having 
worthipped them, carry away fome of the Jeaves of 
the tree, and earth from the roots, which they keep 
carefully in their houfes till the return of the feftival 
of Semirmnis in the enfuing year. 


( 3^5 ) 


XXVII. 

ON THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 


BY LIEUT. R. H. COLEBROOK.E. 


'T'FIE Andaman IJIands are fituated on the eaftern 
fide of the bay of Bengal*, extending from 
north latitude io° 32' to 13 0 40'. Their longitude is 
from 92 0 6' to 6i° 59' eaft of Greenwich. The Great 
Andaman , or that portion of the land hitherto fo 
called, is about one hundred-and-forty Britijh miles 
in length, but not more than twenty in the broadefi; 
parts. Its coafts are indented by feveral deep bays, 
affording excellent harbours, hnd it is interfered by 
many vaft inlets and creeks, one of which has been 
found to run quite through, and is navigable for 
final 1 veflels. The Little Andaman is the moftfouth- 
erly of the two, and lies within thirty leagues of the 

* It is perhaps a wonder, that iflands foextenfive, and lying in 
the track of fo many {hips, llioukl have been, till of late years, fo 
Jjrtle known ; that while the countries by which they are almoft en- 
circled, have been inereafing in population and wealth, having 
been from time to time immemorial in a ftate of a tolerable civi¬ 
lization, thefe iHands flionld have remained in a {late of nature, 
and their inhabitants plunged in the grOffeft ignorance and bar¬ 
barity , * 

The wild appearance of the country, and the untradable and fe¬ 
rocious difpofirion of the natives, have been the caufes, probably* 
which have deterred navigators from frequenting them \ and they 
have juftly dreaded a fhipwreck at the Andamans more than the 
danger of foundering in the ocean ; for although it is highly pro¬ 
bable, that in the courfe of time many veflels have been wrecked 
upon their coafts, an inilance does not occur of any of the crews 
being Ihved, or of a Tingle perfon returning to give any account of 
fuch a difafter* 

Vol. IV. c c 
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ifland Carntcobar. Its length is 28 miles by 17 
breadth, being more compact, but does not afford any 
harbour, although tolerable anchorage is found near 
its fhores. The former is furrounded by a great num¬ 
ber of fmaller iflands. 

The fhores of the main ifland, and indeed of all 
the reft, are. in iome parts rocky, and in a few places 
are lined with a fmooth and Tandy beach, wheie boats 
may eafily land.- The interior fhores of the bays and 
creeks are aim oft invariably lined with mangroves, 
prickly fern, and a fpecies of wild rattan ; while the 
inland parts are covered with a variety of tall trees, 
darkened by the intermixture of creepers, parafite- 
plants, and underwood ; which form altogether a vaft 
and alraoft impervious foreft, fpreading over the 
whole country- The fmaller iflands are equally co¬ 
vered with wood; they molliy contain hills of a mo¬ 
derate height; but the main ifland is diftinguilhed by 
a mountain of prodigious bulk, called from its fhape 
the Saddle-Peak : it is vifible in-clear weather at the 
diftance of twenty-five leagues, being nearly two thou- 
fand four hundred feet in perpendicular height. There 
are no rivers of any fize upon thefe iflands, but a num¬ 
ber of fmall rills pour down from the mountains, af¬ 
fording good water, and exhibiting in their defeent 
over the rocks a variety of little cafcades, which are 
overfhaded by the luperincuinbent woods. 

The foil is various in different parts of thefe 
iflands * ; confuting of black rich mould, white and 
dark coloured clays, light Tandy foil, clay mixed with 
pebbles of different colours, red and yellow earth; but 
the black mould is moft common. Some white cliffs 

* I am indebted to Major Kyd and Captain Archibald. Blair for 
many oi the fubfequenr remarks. The latter was employed by 
government in fit rv eying thefe iflands, and has the credit of having 
turnithed the fir ft complete and correct Chart of the Apdamanf. 
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are met with along the fhores, which appear to have 
been originally clay, with a mixture of land, hardened 
by time into the confiftence of ftone, but might 
be cut, and would probably anfwer for building. 
Near the fouthcrn extremity of the great ifland, where 
it is mountainous and rocky, fome indications of mi¬ 
nerals have appeared, particularly of tin. There is 
alfb a kind of freeftone, containing a yellow fhining 
fpar, refembling gold-duft. Some of the hills bor¬ 
dering the coafts exhibit blue fhiftous ftrata at their 
bafes, with the brefcia, or pudding-ftonej and fome 
fpecimens of red ochre have been found, not unlike 
cinnabar. 

The extenfive forefts with which thefe iflands are 
over-run, produce a variety of trees fit for building, 
and many other purpofes. The mod common are 
the poon, dammer, and oil-trees; red wood, ebony, 
cotton-tree, and buddaum or almond-tree; foondry, 
chingry, and bindy ; Alexandrian laurel, poplar, and 
a tree refembling the fattin-wood; bamboos, and 
plaas, with which the natives make their bows; eutch, 
affording the extract called Terra Japonica ; the Me¬ 
lon t or Nicobar bread-fruit j aloes, ground rattans, 
and a variety of flirubs. A few fruit-trees have been 
found in a wild ftate j but it is remarkable that cocoa- 
nuts, fo common in other tropical countries, are here - 
almoft unknown. Many of the trees afford timbers 
and planks fit for the conftrudtion of fhips, and others 
might anfwer for mafc. A tree grows here to an 
enormous fize, one having been found to meafure 
thirty feet in circumference, producing a very rich 
dye, that might be of ufe in manufactures. 

The only quadrupeds yet difeovered in thefe iflands 
are wild hogs, monkeys, and rats. Guanas, and va¬ 
rious reptiles abound ; among the latter is the green 
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fnake, very venomous ; centipedes of ten inches long, 
and fcorpions. 


A variety of birds are feen in the woods; the moft 
common are pigeons ? crows, paroquets, king fifhcrs, 
curlews, fifh-hawks, and owls. A fpecies of hum¬ 
ming bird, whofe notes are not unlike the cuckoo, is 
frequently heard in the night. 


The principal caverns and recedes, compofing part 
of the coaft, give flicker to the birds that build the 
edible nefts: "an article of commerce in the China 
market, where they are fold at a very high price. 
It has been thought that thefe nefts are formed from 
a glutinous matter exuding from the fides of the 
caverns where thefe birds, during their n unification, 
refort. It is not known whether they emigrate ; but 
the period of their incubation takes place in Decem¬ 
ber, and continues till May . Not more than two white 
fpotlefs eggs have been found in their nefts ; but they 
have been further fuppofed to breed monthly. 


The harbours and inlets from the fea are plentifully 
flocked with a variety of fifh ; fuch as mullets, foies, 
pomfret, rock -fifh, lkate, gurnards, fardinas, roe- 
balls, fable, fhad, aloofe, cockup, grobers, feer-fifh, 
old wives, yellow tails, fnappers, devil-fifli, cat-fifh, 
prawns, fhrintps, cray-filh, and many others: a fpe¬ 
cies refembUng the whale, and fhark.s of an enormous 
lize, are met with. A variety of fhell-lifh are found 
on the reefs, and in fome places oyfters of an excel* 
lent quality. Of the many madrapors, coralines, 
zoophites, and fhells, none have yet been difeovered 
but fuch as are found elfewhere. 


The Andaman IJlands are inhabited by a race of men 
the lead civilized, perhaps, in the world; being neater 
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to a flate of nature than any people we read of. Their 
colour is of the darkeft hue, their ftature in general 
fmall, and their afpeft uncouth. Their limbs are ill 
formed and flender, their bellies prominent, and, like 
the Africans, they have woolly heads* ** , thick lips, and 


* In this refpeft they differ from all the various tribes inhabiting 
the continent of Afia, or its iflands. A ftory is fomewhere told of 
a ftiip full of African (laves, of both lexes, having been caft away at 
the Andamans ; and that having put to death their matters and the 
Slip's crew, they fpread themfelves over, and peopled the country. 
This ftory does not appear to have been well authenticated, nor 
have I ever met with the particular author who relates it. They 
. have been aflerted by fome to be cannibals, and by others {vide 
Captain Hamilton'* Voyage, and all the Geographical Dictionaries) 
to be a harmlefs and inoffenfive people, living chiefly on nee and 
vegetables. That they are cannibals has never been fully proved, 
although from their cruel and fanguinarydifpofition, great voracity, 
and cunning modes of lying in ambtifli, there is reafod to iuipert, 
that in attacking ftrangers they are frequently impelled by hunger, 
as they invariably put to dcatb the unfortunate vittiias who fall 
under their hands. No pofitive in fiance, however, has been known 
of their eating th£ flefli of their enemies j ft Ithough the bodies of 
fome whom they have killed, have been found mangled and torn. 
It would be difficult to account .for their unremitting hoftiiity to 
it rangers, without afcribmg this as the caufe, unlefs the ftory of 
their origin, as abovementioned, fhould be true ; in which cafe 
they might probably retain a tradition of having once been in a 
ftate of flavery. This in fome degree would account for. the 
rancour and enmity they fliew; and they would naturally wage 
perpetual war with thofe whom they might fdpeft were come to 
invade their country, or enflave them again. 

It would appear that thefe iflands were known to the anticnts 
(fee Major Kernel's Memoirs, introduction, page xxxix.) They 
arc mentioned, I believe, by Marco Polo ; and in the ancient ac¬ 
counts of India and China, by two Mahomcdan travellers, who went 
to thofe parts in the ninth century (tranflated from the Arabic by 
Euftbius Renan dot) may be feen the following curious account 

Beyond Ihefe two iflands (Nejabalus, probably Nicobars) lies the 
« fea of Andaman ; the people on this coaft eat human fletti quite 
U raw . their complexion is black, their hair frizzled, their coun te¬ 
st nance and eyes frightful, their feet are very large and almoft a 
« cubic in length, and they go quite naked. They have no em¬ 
it barkations; if they had, they would devour all the paflengers 

** they could lay hands on,” &c. 
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flat pofes, They go quite naked, the Women wearing 
only at times a kind of tail'd, or fringe, round the 
middle; which is intended merely for ornament, as they 
do not betray any figns of bafhfulnefs when leen with¬ 
out it. The men are cunning, crafty, and revengeful: 
and frequently exprefs their aveffion to ftrangers in 
a loud and threatening tone of voice, exhibiting va¬ 
rious figns of defiance, and exprefiing their contempt 
by the moft indecent geftures. At other times they 
appear quiet and docile, with the moft infidious in¬ 
tent. They will affect to enter into a friendly confer¬ 
ence, when, after receiving with a fliow of humility 
whatever articles maybe prefented to them, they fet 
up a fhour, and difcharge their arrows at the donors. 
On the appearance of a veffd or boat, they frequently 
lie in ambufh among the trees, arid lend one of their 
gang, who is generally the oldeft amo: g rhern, to the 
water’s edge, to endeavour by friendly figns ro allure 
the ftrangers on fhore. Should the crew venture to 
land without arms, they inftantly rufh out from their 
lurking-places, and attack them. In.thefe fkirmifhes 
they difplay much relolution, and will fometimes 
plunge into the water to feize the boat; and they have 
been known even to difcharge their arrows while in 
the aft of fwimming. Their mode of life is degrad¬ 
ing to human nature, and, like brutes, their whole 
time is fpent in fearch of food. They have yet made 
no attempts to cultivate their lands, but live entirely 
upon what they can pick up, or kill. In the morn¬ 
ing they rub their fkins with mud, and wallow in it 
like buffaloes, to prevent the annoyance of infedts, 
and daub their woolly heads with red ochre, or cinna¬ 
bar. Thus attired, they walk forth to their different 
occupations. The women bear the greateft part of 
the drudgery in collecting food, repairing to the reefs 
at the recefis "of the tide, to pick up fhell-fifh, while 
the men are hunting in the woods, or wading in rhe 
water to fhoot fifh with their bows and arrows. 1 hey 
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are very dexterous at this extraordinary mode of fifh- 
ing; which they pradfice alfo at night, by the light of 
a torch. In their excurfions through the woods, a 
wild hog fometimes rewards their toil, and affords 
them a more ample repaft. They broil their meat or 
fifh over a kind of grid, made of bamboos; but ufe 
no fait, or any ether feafbning. 

The Andamaners difplay at times much collo¬ 
quial vivacity, and are fond of finging and dancing ; 
in which amufements the women equally participate. 
Their language is rather fmootb than guttural; and 
their melodies are in the nature of recitative and cho¬ 
rus, not unplcafing. In dancing they may be faid ro 
have improved on the ftrange republican dance af- 
ferted by Voltaire to have been exhibited in England; 
“ On dancant a la ronde, chacun donne des coups de pieds 
“ afon %'oi/in , et en recoil autant The Andamaners 
Jikewife dance in a ring, each alternately kicking 
and flapping his own breech, ad libitum r Their falu- 
tation is performed by lifting tip a leg, and lmack- 
ing with their hand the lower part of the thigh. 

Their dwellings are rhe moft wretched hovels ima¬ 
ginable. An Andaman hut may be confidercd the 
rudeft, and uioft imperfect attempt of the human race 
to procure fire her from the weather ; and anfwers to 
the idea given by Vitruvius, of the buildings credted 
by the earlieft inhabitants of the earth. Three or 
four fticks are planted in the ground, and faftened to¬ 
gether at the top, in the form of a cone, over which a 
kind of thatch is formed with the branches and leaves 
of ‘trees. An opening is left on one fide, juft large 
enough to creep into ; and the ground beneath is 
ftrewed with dried leaves, upon which they lie. In 
thefe huts are frequently found the fculls of wild hogs, 
fufpended to the roofs. 


Cc 4 
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Their canoes are hollowed out of the trunks of 
trees by means of fire and inftruments of ftone, hav¬ 
ing no iron in ufe amongft them, except fuch uten- 
fils as they have procured from the Europeans and 
failors who have lately vifited thefe iflands; or from 
the wrecks of veffels formerly ftranded on their coafts. 
They ufe alfo rafts, made of bamboos to tranfport 
themfelves acrofs their harbours, or from one ifland 
tq another. Their arms have already been mentioned 
in part, I need only add that their bows are remark¬ 
ably long, and of an uncommon form ; their arrows 
are headed with fifli-bones, or the tufks of wild hogs; 
fometimes merely with a fharp bit of wood, hardened 
in the fire; but thefe are fufficiently deftruclive. 
They ufe alfo a kind of fhield; and one or two 
other weapons have been feen amongft them. Of 
their implements for fifiling, and other purpofes, lit¬ 
tle can be faid. Hand-nets of different fixes are 
ufed in catching the fmall fry ; and a kind of wicker- 
bafket, which they carry on their backs, ferves to 
depofit whatever articles of food they can pick up. A 
few fpecitnens of pottery-ware have been feen in thefe 
iflands. . 

The climate of the Andaman JJlands is rather 
milder than in Bengal. The prevailing winds are the 
fouth-weft and north-eaft raonfoons, the former com¬ 
mencing in May, and bringing in the rains; which 
continue to fall with equal, if not greater, violence till 
November. At this time the north-eaft winds begin 
to blow, accompanied likewife by fhowers, but giv¬ 
ing place to fair and pleafant weather during the reft 
of the year. Thefe winds vary but little, and are in¬ 
terrupted only at times by the land and fea-breezes. 
The tides are regular, the floods letting in from the 
weft, and ri'fing eight feet at the fprings, with little 
variation in different parts. On the north-eaft coafi 
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it is high water at the full and change of the moon at 
S° 33'° The variation of the needle is 2 0 30' eaft- 
erly. 


Specimen of the Andaman Language, 


Andaman id-' 
and, or na¬ 
tive coun¬ 
ty* 

Ant* 

Ant, while in" 
its winged 
Bate, 

Arrow, - - 

Arm, ^ - 

Eat, * - 
Bamboo, 
Bangle, - - 

Bafket, * * 
Black, - - 

Blood, - - 

Bead, - - 

To Beat, 
Belly, 

To hind. 

Bird, - * 
To bite, 

Boat, * - 
Boar, - - 

Bow, - - 

Bow-firing, 
Breaft, - - 

Bone, - - 


MI 11 copie 


Ahooda 

Doughay 

Euftohie 

PiJie 

Vi I vila 
Olallic 
Alai 

Teregay 

Cbeegheooga 

Cochengohee 

Tahee 

Ingo taheva 

Napoy 

Toioba oto go- 
ley toha 
Lob ay 
Moepaka 
Loceay 
Stohee 
Tongie 
Geetahie 
Cah 

Geetongay 


C ha rco al, - W eh ce 

Chin, - - Pi tang 

Cold, - - Choma 

Cocoa-nut, - Boliatee 
Cotton cloth, Pan gap ee 
To cough, - Ingotahey 

Crow, ** - Nohay 

To cut, * fjfojeeha 


Door, 

* 

Tang 

To drink 

- 

Meengohee 

Earth, 

- 

Totongnangcc 

Ear, 

- 

Quaka 

To eat, - 

- 

IngelhoHali 

Elbow, - 

- 

Mohalajabay 

Eye, 

- 

Jabay 

Finger, - 

■* 

Mom ay 

Fire, 

- 

Mona 

Fifli, 

- 

Nabohee 

Fifli-hook, 

- 

Atabea 

Flefh, ' - 

- 

Wo o he 0 

Foot, 

- 

Gookee 

Friend, - 

- 

Pad 00 

Frog, - 

- 

Etolay 

Goat, 


Kokee 

To go, - 

* 

Oofieema 

Grafs, 

- 

Tohobee 

Hair, - 


Ottee 

Hand, 

- 

Gonie cr Monic 

Head, 

- 

Tabay 

Money - 

- 

Lorkay 

Hot, 

* 

Hooloo 

Houle - 

* 

Beaday 

Jack Fruit, 


A bay 

jackall, 

- 

Omay 

Iron, or any 
Metal, - j 

| Dohie 3 

Kifs, 

- 

Ilolie 

Knee, 

- 

Ingolay 


To laugh, - Onkeomat 
Leaf ofa Tree,Tongolie 
Leg, - - C hi a ie 
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Man, * ^ 

Camolan 

Moon, * - 

Table 

Mufequete, - 

Hohcnangee 

Mouth, - - 

Morn a 

Nail, - - 

Mobcjedanga 

Neele, - 

Tohie 

JVef, - * 

Botolce 

Nofe, * - 

Mellee 

Paddle, or Oar, 

Moral 

Fain, 

Alooda 

Palm, - - 

Dolai 

Taper, - - 

Pangpay 

Pike* * -r 

Woo ha] ay 

To pinch, - 

In gee GenecHa 

PJajitaui-tree, 

Cftoldlee' 

Pot, * - 

Eootchoohie 

To puW, | 

Totobati Go- 
hooa 


r Smoke, * 

Boleenee 

To Eng, 

Gokobay 

To fit down, 

Gongtobce 

■Shadow, 

Tarigtohee 

To fleep, 

Oonioba 

To f neeze, - 

Oh-cheka 

To fpit, 

Inkahoangv 

To fwim, 

Quaah 

To fwaltow, 

Befebay 

Sky, - - 

Madamo 

Star, - - 

Ghelobay 

Stone, - - 

Woolav 

Sun, * - 

Ahay 

To fake'up, 

Catoha 

Thi & h, 

Pove 

Teeth,- 

Mahoy 

Tongue, 

Talie 

Thimrler and ' 

} Man fay - Mac 

lightning. 

{ Cue 


Bain, 

Bed, 

Boat], 

To run, - 

To fcratch. 
Seed, 
Sheep, * 


Oye, 
Ghvallnp 
Echo lice 
G ohabela 
Inkahey aha 
Kheetongay 
N etma 


To wa/h, 
Wafp, - * 

To walk, 
Water, - - 

To weep, 
Wind, - - 

Wood, - - 


Liga doh a 

Bobomakec 

Boony-jaoa 

M igway 

Gana'wannah 

To m j a may 

Tcftighee. 

O 


^ It may appear furpnfing that they Ihoulc! have nam?s far animsU thar 
act found in ihcic ahnds, This circumtfpjlct may [end to confirm the $on of 
their ujrigitn 
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XXVIII, 

ON BARREN ISLAND >, AND ITS VOLCANO . 


BY LIEUT. R. H. COLEBROOEE. 


A BOUT fifteen leagues to the eaftward of the An- 
^ daman IJlands lies an ifland which navigators, 
from its appearance, havejuftiy called Barren. On 
the 12th of May 17S7, Captain Kyd and myfelf, be¬ 
ing on board the Trial Snow, on a voyage to Pulo 
Penang , Barren IJland in fight, bearing SSVV. feven 
leagues diftant, faw a column of frnoke afcending 
from its fummit, and by the help of onr glafies plainly 
perceived it to arife from a hill nearly in its center, 
around which appeared an extenfive valley, or crater : 
but being becalmed, we could not approach nearer to 
examine it. 


The following account of this remarkable ifland is 
given by Captain Blair, in his report of the Survey of 
the Andaman IJlands. 


<* 1 left that coaft March the 21ft, and landed on 
“ Barren IJland on the 24th. — The volcano was in 
«* a violent ftate of eruption, burfting out immenfe 
« volumes of fmoke, and frequently (bowers of red 
,!t hot ftones. Some were of a fize to weigh three or 
“ four tons, and had been thrown fome hundred 
** yards pall the foot of the cone. There were two 
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« or three eruptions while we were clofe to it; teve- 
« ral of the red hot ftones rolled down the fides of 
« the cone, and bounded a confiderable way beyond 
tt us. The bale of the cone is the loweft part of the 
fe ifland, and very little higher than the level of the 
« fea. It arrifes with an acclivity of 32 0 17’ to the 
“ height of 1800 feet nearly, which is alfo the eleva- 
** tion of the other parts of the ifland. 

* £ From its prefent figure, it may be conjectured 
« that the volcano firft br* -ke out near the centre ol 
*< the ifland, or rather towards the north-weft; and 
« in a long procels of time by difeharging, confum- 
(• jng, and undermining, has brought iL to the pte* 
*<■ pent very extraordinary form, of which a very cor- 
re Q f]|-awjng by Lieutenant Wales , will imprefs a 
diftant idea. 

“ Thofe parts of the ifland that are diftant from 
“ the volcano, are thinly covered with withered thrubs 
and blafted trees. It is fituated in latitude 12 0 15' 
« north, and fifteen leagues eaft of the northernmoft 
« ifland of the Archipelago. and may be feen at the 
** diftance of twelve leagues in clear weather. A 
«« quarter of a mile from the Ihore, there is no ground “ 
“ with 150 fathoms of line.” 

REMARK. 

J \ „ ' *“* * ' ‘ ^ # ' 'rP ■ I* 

From the very lingular and uncommon appearance 
of this ifland, it might be conjectured that it has 
• been’ thrown up entirely from the fea, by the action 
of iubterranean fire. Perhaps,, but a few centuries 
ago, it had not reared itfelf above the waves; but 
might have been gradually emerging from the bot- 
' tom of the ocean long before it became vifible; till 

' * The eaftermoll duller of the Ajidanian IJlania 
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at length it reached the fur face, when the air would 
naturally affift the operation of~the fire that had been 
ftruggling for ages to get vent, and it would then burft 
forth. The cone or volcano would rapidly increafe 
in bulk, from the continual difcharge of lava and com- 
buftible matter j and the more violent eruptions which 
might have enfued at times, when it would throw up 
its contents to a greater elevation and diftance, might 
have produced that circular and nearly equidiftant 
ridge of land we fee around. 

T? this conjecture fhould gain credit, we may fup-' 
pofe not only many iflands, but a great portion of the 
habitable globe, to have been thrown up by volcanos, 
which are now moftly extinguished. Many hills and 
iflands now clothed with verdure, bear evident marks 
of having once been in this ffate. A ground plan of 
Barren I/land would fo exactly refemble fome of the 
lunar fpors, as feen through a good telefcope when 
their fhadows are ftrong, that I cannot help thinking 
there are alfo many more volcanos in the moon than 
have yet been difeovered by a celebrated modern af- 
tronomer *. Thofe remarkable valleys, or cavities, 
difcernible on her diik, have many of them a fingle 
hill in their center, and are furrounded by a circular 
ridge of a fimilar appearance. 

Query. May not the moon be furrounded by an 
atmofphere of pure air, which differing effentially in 
its properties from the atmofphere of our earth, might 
account for fome of the phenomena of her appearance 
to us ? An atmofphere of this fort might be fo tranf- 
parent as not to refradt the rays of light in a fenlible 
degree, or to produce the leaft change in the appear¬ 
ance of a ftar paffing through it when an occupation 
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is obferved. At the tame time, it would increafe in 
a high degree, the inflammability and combuftion of 
matter, lb as to produce volcanos ; and if we fuppofe 
the moon to have neither feas nor vegetation on her 
furface, the fun’s light would be more {Iron gly reflect- 
ed than from the earth, where the rays are liable to 
abforption by water and vegetables. 
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Extra ft from a Diar y of a Journey 6ver the Great Dc- 
fart , from Aleppo to Bujfora , in April 1782. Com~ 
muni rated by Sir William Di'NKW, and pitblijh _ 
ed with a Vieda to direft the Attention of future Tra - 
filler's to the Rums deferibedin it. 

APRIL 16. 

oET off at five in the morning'; encamped at five 
in the evening ; the day intenfely hot; the foil in 
general Tandy ; Tome few Ihrubs and buflies, but now 
quite brown, and to dry, that with the leaf! touch 
they fall to powder ; many ftalks of lavender and rofe- 
mary ; and in very dry red fand feveral fcarlet tu¬ 
lips; other Torts new to me, one of a lingular kind, 
in colour and fmell like a yellow lupin, but in figure 
like the cone of a fir-tree, from, ten to twelve inches 
long. 

After about two hours in this fort of country, the 
ground appeared more verdant and firm ; we then 
came to fome very extraordinary ruins our Shaikh had 
feen, but never had approached them before; we 
prevailed on him ; he called the place Cajlrolmom ; 
another Arab called it Calmay ; our Armenians , who 
interpreted for us in very bad Italian , called it CaJlro~ 
duofratilii (T try to give the names from their mode 
of pronouncing); what we firft law was a fquare, 
each fide about 400 yards long. The walls forty feet 
high, yet entire in many places ; at each angle there 
is a circular tower, two others in each of the fides; 
they rife much higher than the walls; the rowers and 
the walls conftrucied with very large blocks of cun 
ftone. To what ufe the hollow of the fquare had 
been applied, I could form no conjecture ; in its im- 
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menfe blocks of cut ftone, and fcgments of arches of 
different dimenfions, tumbled together in monftrous 
heaps. ■ Near to the gateway by which we entered, two 
arches remain perfe<ft, a third nearly fo ; they were pro¬ 
bably carried all along the inlide of (but diif inft at leatt 
twenty feet from) the wall. Thefe arches fpring from 
veryflender pillars, each pillar a Angle hi aft; the arches 
are nearly feniicircular, of the fame beautiful white 
ftones as the pillars. About a quarter of a mile from this 
fquare there is another, which appears to be a fourth 
part lefs j the entrance into this is under the loftieft 
as well as the wideft arch of ftone I ever law : I had 
no means of meafuring, which 1 much regretted : 
I cannot draw, which I regretted much more. The 
proportions of the pillars, and of the arch which they 
ibpport, conveyed to me fomething more juft and 
beautiful than I can deferibe. Thednfide of the arch 
is rtchly ornamented with fculpture $ at the fides 
There are niches, 1 fuppofe, for ftatucs; the outer 
face of the building is compofed of great blocks of 
ftone as the greater fquare ; and in many places yet 
entire, appear to be as well chifleled and jointed as 
the beft conftrutfted marble building I ever law, even 
ar Venice. The height of the wall leems to be equal 
ro that of the greateft fquare j the thicknefs, which 
from fome breaches quite through may be obferved, 
from feven to eight feet, all through of the fame 
ftone, with little, it any, cement : the number and 
difpofttion of the towers the fame as in the other; but 
in this, where the towers rife above the wall, they 
are more ornamented; two circles or bands of fculp¬ 
ture at equal diftances appear relieved from the body 
- of each tower: but as all the tops are broken off, I 
could not guefs how they had been clofed. The 
fculpture on the inlide of the great arch of entrance, 
and on many of the fragments of proftrated pillars. 
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appear like thofe of Mr. Wood's plates of the ruins of 
Palmyra. Over the entrance-arch on the in fide, are 
fome remains of an infcripdon in Arabic ; but fo de¬ 
faced, that our Shaikh, who reads and writes Arabic, 
could not make out one word. All along the infide or 
this fquare, arches, formed of the fin eft brick, are con- 
ltrufted ; they project from the wall about thirty feet, 
and are about twenty feet high over the arches; and 
clofe up to the wall is a platform of earth perfectly le¬ 
vel, and now covered with rich and verdant herbage. 
No veftige of buildings appear in the hollow of this 
fquare, but many fragments of pillars lie in ruins; 
fome are of biick, and fo cemented, that it rauft be 
as difficult to feparate their parts as if they were folid 
blocks of ftone." There are no openings in the walls 
from which any thing could have been difebarged ; 
in the towers there are openings, at regular difiances, 
which feem ro have been defigned to admit light only : 
not for any hoflile purpofe. Equidiftant from each of 
the fquares is a building of the fame fort of ftone, 
about fifteen feet; though it appears to have been 
much higher, it is Hill confiderably more lofty than 
the other buildings; the flairs by which this was af- 
cended appear perfect from about twelve feet above 
the ground; what were lower, now a heap of rubbifh ; 
there does not remain .the appearance of any commu¬ 
nication ■ between this and the other buildings; all 
the interjacent ground is level, and now verdant; no 
ftream or well appears nearer than the well we flopt at 
yeflerday, about fix hours from hence. 1 * this diftriCfc 
could be fupplied with water, it would be rich indeed ; 
far feveral miles onward we thought we difeovered the 
remains of trenches or cuts for the conducting of wa¬ 
ter over the plain. The Arabs were entirely ignorant 
refpeCtine; thefe extraordinary buildings; when, or by 
whom eroded, or when deftroyed. The Shaikh hur¬ 
ried us away, very much diffatisfied that we had loft 
id much time; he fwears he never will come near it 
Voi. IV, D d 
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again: the diftance from Aleppo is fix days .journey. 
The Sh&ikhb ays that we are now about forty miles from 
Palmyra, which is on our right, and about fifty from 
the Euphrates, on our left. No perfon at Aleppo 
gave me any hint of fuch a place. The gentlemen of 
our factory at EuJJora had never heard ot it. 
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PROSOPIS ACULEATA. Kcenig. 

" Tshamie of the Hindus in ihe Northern drears. 


BY DOCTOR ROXBURGH. 


'T'HIS grows to be a pretty large tree, is a native 
of moft parts of the coaft, chiefly of low lands 
at a contiderablc dtflance from the fea, and may be 
only a variety of B. Spicigera, for the thorns are ill 
this fometimes wanting; it flowers during the cold, 
and beginning of the hot fealons. 

!Trunk tolerably ered, bark deeply cracked, dirty afh 
colour. 

Branches irregular, very numerous, forming a pretty 
large fhady tree. 

Brickies feat ter ed over the fmall branches; in fome 
trees wanting. . • 

Leaves alternate, generally bipinnate, from two to 
three inches Jong ; pi note from one to four, when 
in pairs oppofite, and have a gland between their 
infertions. 

leaflets oppofite, from feven to ten pair, obliquely 
lanced, fmooth, entire, about half an inch long, 
and one-fixtb broad. 

Stipules none. 

Spikes feveral, axillary, filiform, nearly ered. 

Bratts minute, one-flowered, falling- 
Flowers numerous, fmall, yellow, Angle, approxi¬ 
mated. 

Calyx below, five-toothed. 

Dd z - 
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Filaments united at the bate. Anthers incumbent, a 
white gland on the apex of each, which falls off 
loon after the flower expands. Style crooked. 
Stigma Ample. 

Legume long, pendulous, not inflated . 

Seeds many, lodged in a brown mealy fubftancc. 

The pod of this tree is the only part ufed. It is 
about an inch in circumference, and from fix to twelve 
long; when ripe, brown, fmooth, and contains, befide 
the feeds, a large quantity of a brown mealy fub- 
ftance, which the natives eat ; its tafte is fweetifh and 
agreeable ; it may therefore be compared to the Spa- 
nijk Algaroha , or locuft-tree. (Cefatonia Siliqua , 
Linn.)- ‘ 


kote. . 

Tn compliance with Dr. Koenig's opinion, I have 
called this a Fr(flopis, though I am aware that the an¬ 
ther al glands give it a claim to the genus Adenan- 
thera. 
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TO THE 

RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN SHORE, BART. 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 

AND 

PRESIDENT OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Dear Sir, 

| HAVE had from Mr. Goldingham (one of the Ho¬ 
nourable Company’s aftronomers at Fort Saint 
George, a perfon of much ingenuity, and who applies 
h i mfelf to the ftudy of antiquities) fome drawings taken 
from the cave on the ifland of Elephanta: they are the 
moft accurate of any I have feen, and accompanied 
with a corred: defcription. This gentleman argues 
ably in favour of its having been' an Hindu temple ; 
yet I cannot affent to his opinion. The immenfe ex¬ 
cavations cut out of the folid rocks at the Elephanta y 
and other caves of the like nature on the ifland of Sal- 
fette , appear to me operations of too great labour to 
have been executed by the hands of fo feeble and ef¬ 
feminate a race as the aborigines of India have gene¬ 
rally been held to be, and ftill continue : and the 
few figures that yet remain entire, reprefent perfons 
totally diftindt in exterior from the prefent Hindus , 
being ot a gigantic fize, having large prominent faces, 
and bearing fome refemblance to the Abyjfinians , who 
inhabit the country on the weft fide of the Red Sea , 
oppofite to Arabia. There is no tradition of thefe 
caves having been frequented by the Hindus as places 
of worth ip; and at this period no poojah- is performed 
at any of them ; and they are fcarcely ever vifited by 
the natives. I recoiled: particularly, that Ragonath 
Row, when at Bombay , did not at all hold them in 
any degree of veneration. 

Pd 3 


( 4 ° 6 ) 

I flatter myfeJf that you, Sir, will agree with me in 
thinking the accompanying Memoir deferving oi be¬ 
ing inferred in our proceedings. 

Mr. Goldiugham acquaints me, that he has paid two 
vifits to fome curious remains of antiquity, about thir¬ 
ty-five miles foutherly of Madras, commonly- known 
by the name of the Seven Pagodas. He pro- 
mifes to tranfmit to me his remarks on -thefe curio- 
fit i'es, with copies of the inferiptions, which are in 
characters unknown to the people of the diftriCt. He 
declares himfelf highly ambitious of the favour of being 
admitted into our Society; and I (hall be much gra¬ 
tified in being infti umenral to his obtaining that fa¬ 
vour, from a conviction that he will greatly add to our 
flock of information, and prove an uleful member. 

I cannot conclude an addrefs to you. Sir, as the 
worthy luccefior of the gentleman who lately prefided 
over our Society with fo much credit to himfelf and 
benefit to the public, without adverting to the memo¬ 
ry of Sir William Jones , whole univerfal fcience and 
ardent zeal for diffufing knowledge, I have had fo ma¬ 
ny occafions to admire during the cotirfe of ah ac¬ 
quaintance of twenty-five years. 

I have the honour to be, with the greateft refpcil, 

Pear Sir, 

Your rooft faithful and moft obedient fervant. 



Calcutta, 

29/A July, 1795. 


J. CarJT AC, 
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XXXI. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CAVE 
IN THE ISLAND OF ELEPHANT A. 


BY J. GOLDINGHAM, ESQ. 


THE Elephant a Cave, which is fituated in a fmall 
J ‘ ifland in the harbour of Bombay, has defervedly 
attracted the attention of the curious ; an elephant of 
black ftone, large as the life, is feen near the landing- 
place, from which the ifland probably took its name ; 
the cave is about three quarters of a mile from the 
b?ach ; the path leading to it lies through a valley j 
the hills on either fide beautifully clothed, and, ex¬ 
cept when interrupted by the dove calling to her ab- 
fent mate, a folemn ftillnefs prevails; the mind is 
fitted for contemplating th^ approaching fcene. 

The cave is formed in 3 hill of done; its mafly 
roof is fupported by rows of columns regularly dif- 
pofed, but of an order different from any in ufe with 
us 9 ; gigantic figures, in relief, are obferved on the 
walls; thefe as well as the columns are fhaped in the 
fotid rock, and by artifts it would appear pofleffed of 
fome ability, unqueftionably of aflonifhing perfeve- 
rance. Several of the. columns have been levelled, 
and the figures mutilated, as I am informed, by the 
Portugueje, who were at the trouble (and no fmall 
one) of dragging cannon up the hill, for the better 
execution of this exploit.—Deftrunlive Superftition 


* See the lketch of one of the pillars 
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feeks not for merit; flie commits to the flames and to 
deftrudtion, members of a community moft valuable, 
and ftructures doing honour to human ability ! 

The wall at the upper end of the cave is crowded 
with fculpture ; the attention is firft arrefled by a 
grand buft; rtfprefenting a being with three heads ; 
the middle face is prefented full, and expreffes a dig¬ 
nified compofure ; the head and neck fplendidly cover¬ 
ed with ornaments. The face on the left is in profile, 
and the head-drefs rich ; in one of the hands is a 
flower, in,the other a fruit refembling a pomegranate; 
a ring, like that worn by the Hindus at prefent, is 
obferved on one of the wafts; the expreflion of the 
countenance by no means unpleafanr. . Different is 
the head on (he right; the face is in profile, the fore¬ 
head projects, the e}'es ftare ; fhakes fupply the place 
of hair, and the reprelentation of a human fkull is 
conspicuous on the covering of the head ; one hand 
graips a monftrous Cobra de Capella (the hoodet^ 
fnakc) the other a fmaller; the whole together cal¬ 
culated to. ftrike terror into the beholder. The height 
of this bit ft is about eighteen feet, and the breadth of 
the middle face about four ; but the annexed drawing 
of this piece of fculpture will give a better idea of it 
perhaps than words. 

Each fide of this niche is lupported by a gigantic 
figure leaning on a dwarf, as in the drawing. 

A niche of confiderable dimenfions, and crowded 
with figures, on either fide the former ; in the middle 
of the niche, on the right, ftands a gigantic figure, 
apparently female, but with o«£ breaji only. “'This fi¬ 
gure has four arms, the foremoft right hand is leaning 
on the head of a bull, the other grafps a Cobra de 
Capelhi) while a circular fihield is obferved in the inner 
^lefr hand ; the head is richly ornamented j on the right 
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{lands a male, bearing a pronged inftrument, refem- 
bling a trident ; on the left is a female, holding a mace 
or fceptre; near the principal is a beautiful youth on 
an elephant; above this is a figure with four heads, 
fupported by fwans or geefe j and oppofite is a male 
with four arms, mounted on the fhoulders of another, 
having a fceptre in one of the hands. At the top of 
the niche fmall figures in different attitudes are ob- 
fcrved, feemingly fupported by clouds. 

The moft confpicuous of the group on the niche 
to the left, is a male near fevente«n feet in heighr, 
with four arms; on the left Hands a female about 
fifteen feet high. The fame circular rings worn by the 
prefent Hindu women, are obfcrved on the legs and 
wrtfts of this figure ; the hair bears a like correspond¬ 
ence in the mode of putting it up j the countenance 
is peculiarly foft, and ex prefix ve of gentlenefs. In the 
back ground, a figure with four heads, fupported by 
birds, and one with four arms on the fhoulders of 
another, are alfo obferved. Several finaller figures in 
attendance: one with the right knee bent to the ground, 
in the attitude of addrefling the principal, bears a 
crefe, exactly refembling that in prefent ufe. The 
heads of moft of the fmall male figures have a whim- 
fical appearance, being covered with an exadt refem- 
blance of our wigs. 

On each fide of thele groups is a fmall dark room, 
facred in ancient times perhaps to all but the unpol¬ 
luted Brahmen ; but bats, fpiders, fcorpions, and 
fhakes, are nowin thepofleflion. 

Left of the laft defcribed group, and nearer the 
fide of the cave, is another : a male is obferved in the 
adtion of leading a female towards a majeftic figure 
fcated in the corner of the niche, his head covered 
like our judges on the bench the countenance and 
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attitude of the female highly expreflive of modefty, 
and a timid reluiflance : a male behind urges her lot- 
ward. Several fmatler figures compofe this group. 

Curious it is to obferye all the female figures have 
ornaments round the wrifts and legs, like thofe worn 
by the Hindu women at prefent, while the males 
bearing the fame correfpondence, have ornaments 
round the wrifts only. 

Oppofite the laft niche, and fifty feet nearer the 
entrance, is another of equal dimenfions, incloling 
figure that forcibly arrefts the attention : it is a gigan¬ 
tic half-length of a male with eight arms ; round one 
of the left arms a belt, competed of human heads, is 
feen ; a right hand grafps a {word uplifted to fever a 
figure, feemingly kneeling, (but too much mutilated 
to diftinguifh it properly) on a block, held in the cor- 
refpondent left hand ; a Cobra de Cafella rifts under 
one arm ; among the lingular decorations of the head, 
a human fkull is obferved : above are l'everal imall 
figures, repiefented in diftrefs and pain. Many of 
the figures mutilated, as is the principal, whole afpedt 
polleffesa great degree of unrelenting fiercenefs. 

Crofting to the other fide of the cave, near one of 
the final) rooms, before mentioned, a male fitting as 
the people of this country do at prefent, is oblerved ; 
a female in the fame pofture on his left, with an at¬ 
tendant on either fidej at the feet of the male is the 
figure of a bull couchant; and in each corner of the 
niche {lands a gigantic guard. Oppofite is a corre- 
fpondent niche : the figures being a good deal mutilat¬ 
ed, and the fituation dark, prevent thefe being pro¬ 
perly diferiminated; a fitting male figure, having an 
attendant on either hand, is however moft eafily per¬ 
ceived. 
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A niche filled with figures, greatly defaced is ob- 
ferved on each fide the entrance. On one fide is a 
male that had eight arms, which are ali deftroyed : in 
the back part is the figure with four arms, fupported 
by birds ; and the other figure with four heads, whim- 
fically elevated. A large fitting figure is .the prin¬ 
cipal in the op polite niche ; a horfe and rider in the 
back ground ; the former eaparifoned according to 
the preient mode in this country. 

On the left fide and half way up the cave, is an 
apartment about thirty feet fquare, enclofing the 
Ungam j an entrance on the four fides ; and each fide 
of either entrance is fupported by a figure feventeen 
feet in height, each figure ornamented differently. 

The part of this furprifing monument of human 
fkill and perfeverance hitherto defrribed, is generally 
called the Great Cave-, its length is 13^ feet, and 
breadth nearly the fame. A plan accompanies this 
account, which, however, I cannot venture to pro¬ 
nounce perfectly correct, having miflaid a memoran¬ 
dum of particular parts which were deduced, and with 
fufficient correctnefs perhaps from the general mea- 
fures preferved. But there are compartments on 
both tides, feparaied from the great cave, by large 
fragments of rock and Soofe earth, heretofore proba¬ 
bly a part of the roof. That on the right is fpacious, 
and contains feveral pieces of fculpture : the moft re¬ 
markable is a large figure, the body human, but the 
head that of an elephant. The 1 ingam is alfo en- 
clofed here. Above each, of a line of figures {land¬ 
ing in a dark fituation, is a piece of fculpture, pointed 
out to me as an inferiprion : however (with the affift- 
ance of a torch) I found one an exa£t copy of the 
other, and with little refemblance of characters. 

The compartment on the other fide contains feve¬ 
ral fcidptures, and among the reft, a figure with aa 
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elephant’s head and human body. A deep cavity in 
the rock hereabout contains excellent water, which, 
being flickered from the influence of the fun, is al¬ 
ways cool, and defervedly held in eftimation by thole 
whom curlofity leads here through a lcorching atmo- 
iphere. A traditional account of the extent of this ca¬ 
vity, and the communication of its waters by fubteira- 
neous paflages, with others, very diftant, was given 
me by a native of the ifland , which would make a 
confiderable figure in the hands of a poet. 

Gigantic as the figures are, the mind is not difa- 
greeably moved on viewing them : a certain indication 
of the harmony of the proportions. Having mealured 
three or four, and examined the proportions by the 
fcale we allow the 1110ft corredl, I found many flood 
even this teft, while the djfagreements were not equal 
to what are met with every day in people whom we 
think by no means ill proportioned. 

The ifland wherein thefe curious remains of anti¬ 
quity are fituated, is about five miles and a half from 
Bombay , in an eaflerly dire&ion ; its circumference 
cannot be more than five miles : a neat village near the 
landing-place contains all its inhabitants, whom, in- 
clufive of women and children, number about one 
hundred. Their anceflors, they tell yon, having been 
improperly treated by the Portugnefe, fled from the 
oppflfue ifland of Salfette hither, cultivating rice, ami 
rearing goats for their fupport. In the fame humble 
road do they continue. The iflanders have no boat; 
they cut wood from the adjoining hills, which the 
purchafers remove in boats of their own ; they are 
under our prote&ion, and pay about fifty-fix pounds* 
annually to the government; the iurplus revenue fur- 
nilhes their Ample clothing. By perfevering in this 
humble path, thefe harmlefs people continue to re- 
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joice in tranquillity under their banyan-tree. The 
cave, they tell you, was formed by the Gods : and 
this is all they pretend to know of the matter. 

Various have been, and are to this day, the con¬ 
jectures refpe&ing the Elephanta Cave . Thofe who 
attempt to deduce its origin from the Egyptians , from 
the Jews, or from Alexander the Great, appear to 
me, with due deference, to give themfelves much un- 
neceliary trouble ; which f fliall further endeavour 
to fltew as briefly as the fubjeft will admit of, 
though at the lame time ir muft be obferved, that re- 
lembling features are not wanting in the cafe of the 
Egyptians and of the Jews, to lead towards fuch de¬ 
ductions ; but thefe refemblances ftrike me as tending 
to the elucidation of a more intereffing hypothefis, 
vis. That the fyftems of thofe people were copies of 
an original, found in this part of the world. 

The finking refemblance in leveral particulars of 
the figures in the cave to the prefent Hindu race, 
would induce thofe who from hiftory, as well as from 
obfervation, have reafon to believe they have preferved 
the lame cufloms from time immemorial, to imagine 
the ancetlors of thefe people its fabricators ; but thofe 
who are in a final 1 degree acquainted with their mytho¬ 
logy, will be perfuaded of it; nor is a much greater 
extent of knowledge requifite to enable us to difco.ver 
it to be a temple dedicated principally to Siva, the 
dejlroyer or changer. 

The hujt is doubdefs a perfonificarion of the three 
grand Hindu attributes of that Being for whom the an¬ 
cient Hindus entertained the moil profound venera¬ 
tion, and of whom they had the moft fublime concep¬ 
tions. The middle head reprefents Btahma, or the 
creative attribute ; that on the left, Vijhnu , or the pre¬ 
fer vingj and the head on the right, Siva, or the de¬ 
finitive or changing attribute. 
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The figure with one breetjl has been thought by mod 
to reprefent an Amazon; it however appears to me a 
reprefen ration of’ the confort of Siva , exhibiting the • 
aftive power of her lord; not only as Bawani, or 
courage, but as Ifam, or the Goddefs of feature, conli— 
deredlis male and female, and prefiding over genera¬ 
tion, and alfo as Durga . Here we find the bull of 
JJwara (one of Shu's "names) and the figure bearing 
his trifule, or trident. The beautiful figure on the 
elephant is, 1 imagine, Cama, or the Hindu Gcd of 
Love ; the figure with four heads , fupported by birds , 
is a reprefentatidn of Brahma ; and that with four arms , 
mounted on the (boulders of another, is Vijhnu . 

The two principal figures in the niche to the left, 
rep refen t, perhaps, Siva and his God dels as Parvati . 
Here, as before, we obferve Brahma and Bijhnu in the 
back ground. 

The terrific figure with eight arms, has been much 
talked of; fome will have it to reprefent Solomon, 
threatening to divide the harlot s child ; others, with 
more reaion on their fide, luppole it to reprefent the 
tyrant Canfa, attempting the life of the infant god 
Cn fhm s when fottered by the herd limn Ananda. 
To me, the third attribute, or the defroycr in aBim> 
appears too well reprclented to be midaken. The 
diffant feene, where the fmaller figures appear in dif- 
trefs and pain, is perhaps the infernal regions, dhe 
figure about to be deftroyed, does not feein to me an 
infant, but a full grown perfon ; if, indeed, the de- 
ftroyer was of the human fize, the figure in queftion 
would bear the proper proportion as an infant; but 
as he is of enormous magnitude, a human being, full 
grown, would appear but an infant by the fide of him; 
and thus it is, I imagine, ffiat people have been de¬ 
ceived : a cafe by no means uncommon in circum* 
fiances like the prefent. 
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The fitting male and female figures, having a bull 
couching at the feet of the former, are and his 
Goddefs; and thus are they reprefenced in the pago¬ 
das of the prefent day. 

No perfon can miftake the figure with the human 
body and elephant’s head for any other than Gamffa , 
the Hindu God of Wifdom, and the fir ft-born of Siva ; 
and thus is he reprefented at prefent.. 

From what has been advanced, it will appear in- 
eonteftible, 1 imagine, that this is a Hindu temple^ 
whence the IJngam is a teitimony fufficient of Siva's 
having prefided here, without the other evidences 
which the intelligent in the Hindu mythology will 
have difeovered in the comic of this account. 

To deduce the tera of the fabrication of this ftruc- 
ture is not fo eafy a talk ; but it was, no doubt, pof- 
terior to the great fchifm in the Hindu religion, 
which, according to the Pur anas, I learn, happened 
-at a period coeval with our date of the creation.* Be 
this as it may, we have accounts of powerful princes 
who ruled this part of the country of a later date, par¬ 
ticularly of one who ufurped the government in the 
ninetieth year of the Chrijlian sera, famed for a paf- 
fion for arc hi tenure. Many worfe hypothefis have 
been, than one which might be formed of his hav>* 
ing founded the cave; but T am led to imagine, no 
certain couclulions on this dark fubjedt could be 
drawn from the fources of information open at prefent. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE PRESENT STATE 
OF DELHI. 


BY LIEUTENANT W. FRANKLIN 


T HE once celebrated city of Delhi, the capital 
of Muffuhnan fovereignty in Hhuhftan , and, in 
more early times, the feat of Hindu dominion over 
northern India, has employed the pen of many dif- 
ferent authors, jfJJiutic End iBUfopFcin 9 though of the 
latter in a lefs degree than might have been expected. 

The following account of the prefent ftate of this 
ancient city, is extracted from a journal of obferva- 
tions made during an official tour through the Dovab 
and the adjacent diftridts, in company with Captain 
Reynolds , of the Bombay eftabli foment, appointed by 
the Bengal government to lurvey that part of the 
country in the year 1793. 

It cannot be foppofed to contain much new in¬ 
formation on things already deferibed by others ; but, 
as a faithful ftatement of the actual condition or the 
once flourifhing metropolis of a great 'kingdom now 
in ruins, it may be acceptable; and in this hope it is 
offered, with deference to the Society; who will 
judge whether it be deferving of more general dit- 
Vol. IV. Ee 
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fufion by publication with their more important re- 
fearches. 

The extent of the ruins of old Delhi cannot, \ 
fuppofe, be lefs than a circumference of twenty miles, 
reckoning from the gardens of Shalimar , on the north* 
weft, to the Cuttub Mlnar on the fouth-eaft ; and 
proceeding from thence along the heart of the old 
city by way of the maufoleum of Ni%am-u dtm, 
on which (lands HimaiooiC s tomb, and the old 
fort of Delhi on the banks of the Jumna t to th e Aj- 
mere-gaze of Shah Je liana bad. 

The environs to the north-weft are crowded with 
the remains of fpacious gardens and country-houfes 
of the nobility, which we re formerly abundandtly fup- 
plied with water by means of the noble canal dug by 
All Mlrdan Khan , and which formerly extended 
from above Pa?iiput quite down to Delhi, where it join¬ 
ed the Jumna ; fertilizing in its courfe a track, of more 
x than ninety miles in length, and bellowing comfort 
and affluence on thofe who lived within its extenr. 
This canal, as it ran through the fuburbs of Mogul 
Par ah, nearly three miles in length, was about twenty - 
five feet deep, and about as much in breadth, cut 
from the folk! ftone-quarry, on each lide, from which 
moll of the lioufes in the neighbourhood have been 
built. It had fmall bridges eredled over it at different 
places, fume of which communicated with the gar¬ 
den-hp tiles of the nobility. 

In the year of the Hagiree 1041 (A. C. 1631-2) 
the Emperor Shah-Jehan founded the prelent city 
and palace of Shah-Jehanahad, which he made his ca¬ 
pital during the remainder of his reign. The new 
city of Shah- Jehanabad lies on the weftern bank of the 
Jumna, in latitude 28° 36' north. The city is about 
feven miles in circumference, and is furrounded on 
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three fides by a wail of brick and ftone ; a parapet 
runs along the whole, with loop-holes for mufquetry; 
but there are no cannon planted on the ramparts. The 
city has feven gates ; viz. Lahore- gate, Ajmert r-gate, 
Turkoman- gate, Delhi- gate, Moor* gate, Cabul gate, 
and Cajhmere- gate ; all of which are built of free- 
itone, and have handfome arched entrances of ftone, 
where the guards of the city keep watch. Near the 
Ajtovre- gate is a Madnffa, or college, erected by 
Ghazi-u-deen Khan, nephew of JSlizam-ul-Moolluck: 
it is built of red ftone, and fituated at the centre of 
a fpacious quadrangle, with a ftone fountain. At the 
upper end of the area is a handfome mofque built of 
red ftone, inlaid with white marble. The apartments 
for the ftudents are on the fides of the fquare, divided 
into feparace chambers, which are final 1 but com¬ 
modious. The tomb of Ghazi is in the corner of 
the fquare, furrounded by a fhrine of white mar¬ 
ble, pierced with lattice-work. The college is now 
ftiut up, and without inhabitants. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Cabul- gate is a garden, called Tees Huz¬ 
za ri Bang, in which is the tomb of the queen 
Maika Zetnani, wife of the emperor Mohumtnud 
Shah; a marble tablet, placed at the head of the 
grave, is engraved with fome Per/ian couplets, inform¬ 
ing us of the date of her death, which happened five 
years fince, amt. Httgiree 1203. Near this tomb is 
another, of the princefs Zeebid Nijffah Beegum, 
daughter of Aurungzebe. On a rifing ground near 
this garden, from whence there is a fine profpeft of 
Shah Jehanabady are two broken columns of brown 
granate, eight feet high, and two and a half in breadth, 
on which are infcriptions in an ancient character. 

Within the city of new Delhi are the remains of 
many fplendid palaces, belonging to the great Om- 
rahs of the empire. Among the largeft are thofe of 
Kumuer-u-deen Khan, Vtzier to Mohummad Shah-, 
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-AU Mir dan Khan , the Perfian ; the Nahoh Ghazi-u- 
tlew Khan; Sefdur Jung ; the garden of Coodfeah 
Begum, mother to Mohummud Shah; the palace of 
Sadut Khan j and that of Sultan Darah Shekoah. All 
thefe palaces are furrounded with high walls, and take 
up a conhderable fpace of ground. Their entrances 
are through lofty arched gateways of brick and ftone, 
at the top of which are the galleries for mufic : before 
each is a fpacious court-yard for the elephants, horfes, 
and attendants of the vifitors. Each palace has like- 
wile a mahaly or feraglio, adjoining; which is fepa- 
rated from the De-man Khana by a partition-wall, and 
communicates by means of private palfages* All of 
them had gardens with capacious llone-refervoirs 
and fountains in the centre ; an ample terrace extend¬ 
ed round the whole of each particular palace; and 
within the walls were houfes and apartments for fer- 
vants and followers of every defcription, befides 
flabling for horfes, Feel Khartas , and every thing be¬ 
longing to a noblerhan’s fuit. Each palace was like- 
wile provided with a handlbme fet of baths, and a 
Teh Khana under ground. The baths of Sadut Khan 
are a fet of beautiful rooms, paved and lined with 
white marble: they confift of five diftindt apart¬ 
ments, into which light is admitted by glazed win¬ 
dows from the top of the domes. Sufder Jung s Teh 
Khana confifts of a fet of apartments, built in a 
light delicate manner; one long room, in which is a 
marble refervoir, the whole length ; and a fmall 
room, raifed and balluftraded on each fide, both 
faced throughout with white marble. 

Shah Jehanahad is alio adorned with many fine 
mofques, feveral of which are Hill in perfedt beauty 
and repair. The following are moll worthy of being 
defer ibed : the fir ft, the Jama Musjed , or great ca¬ 
thedral. ^1 his molque is lituated about a quarter of 
a mile from the royal palace; the foundation of it was 
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kid upon a rocky eminence, named Jujula Pahar t 
and has been fcarped on purpofe. The afcent to it is 
by a flight offtone fteps, thirty-five in number, through 
a handfome gateway of red ftone. The doors of this 
gateway are covered throughout with plates of wrought 
brafs, which Mr. Bernier imagined to be copper. 
The terrace on which the mofque is fituated, is a 
fquare of about fourteen hundred yards of red 
ftone; in the centre is a fountain lined with marble, 
for the purpofe of performing the neceflary ablu¬ 
tions previous to prayer. An arched colonade of red 
ftone furrounds the whole of the terrace, which is a- 
dorned with oftagon pavilions at convenient dif- 
tances, for fitting in. The mofque is of an oblong 
form, two hundred and fixty-one feet in length, fur- 
rounded at top by three magnificent domes of white 
marble, interfedled with black ftripes, and flanked 
by two minarets of black marble and red ftone alter¬ 
nately, nfing to the height of a hundred and thiity 
feet/ Each of thefe minarets has three projeding 
galleries of white marble; and their fummits are 
crowned with light octagon pavilions of the fame. 
The whole front of the Jama Musjed is faced with 
large flabs of beautiful white marble; and along the 
cornice are ten compartments, four feet long, and two 
and a half broad, which are inlaid with inferiptions in 
black marble, in the JSuJki character, and are laid to 
contain great part, if not the whole, of the A or an. The 
infide of the mofque is paved throughout with large 
flags of white marble, decorated with a black border; 
and is wonderfully beautiful-and delicate: the flags 
are about three feet in length by one and a half broad. 
The walls and roof are lined with plain white marble; 
and near the Kihla is a handfome tank , or niche, adorn* 
ed with a profbfion of frieze-work. Clofe to this is 
a number , or pulpit, of marble, having an aicent Ci 
four fteps, and balluftraded. The afeent to the mi- 
narets is by ft winding {bur-cafe of ft liuftdrsd ftncj 
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thirty fteps of red {tone; and at the top you have a 
noble vice* of the king’s palace, and the whole of the 
Cuttub 'Minor , the Kurran Minor , Humaioan* s tomb, 
the palace of Ferofe Shah, the fort of old Delhi , and 
the fort of Loniy on the oppofite fide of the Jumna. 
The domes are crowned with cullifes, richly gilt, and 
prefent a glittering appearance from a diftance. This 
mofque was begun by Shah Jehan, in the fourth year 
of his reign, and completed In the tenth : the expen- 
ces of its ere&ion amounted to ten lacks of rupees j 
and it is in every refpedf worthy of being the grand ca¬ 
thedral of the empire of In doji an. 

Not far from the palace is the molque of Rojhun- 
a- Doivlah, rendered memorable to the Delhiam for 
being the place where Nadir Shah faw the maffacrc of 
the unfortunate inhabitants. The caufe affigned by 
hiftorians for this inhuman ad is, that a fedition broke 
out in the great market, in which two thou land Per/tans 
were flam. Nadir , on hearing of the tumult, march¬ 
ed out of the fort at night with a fmall force to the 
Musjed of Rnfhun -a-Doivlah ; where he was fired upon 
in the morning from a neighbouring terrace, and an 
officer killed clofe by his tide. He inftantly ordered 
an indi(criminate flaughter of the inhabitants; and his 
fquadrons of cavalry pouring through the ftreets, be¬ 
fore the afternoon put to death a hundred thoufand 
perfons of all defcriprions. “ The King of Perjia 
fays the tranflator of Fenjhta, “ fat, during the dread¬ 
ful fcene, in the Musjed of liojhun-a-Doivlah. 
“ None but flaves durft come near him, for his coun- 
“ tenance was dark and terrible. At length the un- 
“ fortunate Emperor, attended by a number of his 
chief Omrahs, ventured to approach him with 
“ downcaft eyes. The Omrahs who preceded Mo- 
“ hummud, bowed down their foreheads to the 
u ground, Nadir Shah fternly afked them what they 
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“ wanted : they cried ©ut with one voice. Spare the 

city. Mohummud faid not a word, but tears flowed 
“ fail; from his eyes: the tyrant, for once touched 
“ with pity, fhcathed his fword, and faid. For the 
“ fake of the prince Mohummud, I forgive.” Since 
this dreadful maflacre this quarter of Delhi has been 
but very thinly inhabited. The moique of Rojhun-a- 
Dowlah is fituated at the entrance of the Chandney 
Choke , or market; it is built of red ftone, of the com¬ 
mon fize, and furmounted by three domes richly gilt. 

Zeemd-al MvJJajid , or the ornament of mofques, is 
on the banks of the Jumna , and was ere&ed by a 
daughter of jiurungzebe , of the name of Zeenut al 
JSiffah . It is of red ftone, with inlayings of marble; 
and has a fpacious terrace in front of it, with a capa¬ 
cious refervoir faced with marble. The princefs who 
built it, having declined entering into the marriage 
ftate, laid out a large fum of money in the above 
moique, and on completing it, (he built a fmall fe- 
pulchre of white marble, furrounded by a wall of the 
fame, in the weft corner of the terrace. In this tomb 
ihe was buried in the year of the Hegira 1122, cor- 
refponding with the year of Chriji 1710. There were 
formerly lands allotted for the fupport and repairs of 
this place, amounting to a lack of rupees per annum ; 
but they all have been confifcated during the troubles 
this city has undergone. Bxclufive of the moique 
above deferibed, there are in Shah Jehanabad and its 
environs above forty others; but as molt of them are of 
inferior fize, and all of them of the fame faihion, it is 
unnecetfary to prefent any further detail. 

The modern city of Shah Jehanabad is rebuilt, and 
contains many good houfes, chiefly of brick. The 
ftreets are in general narrow, as is ufual in molt oi 
the large cities in Mfia ; but there were formerly two 
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Very noble ftreets ; the firft leading from the palace- 
gate through the city to the Delhi- gate, in a direction 
north and fo 11 th. This flreet was broad and fpacious, 
having handfome houfes on each fide of the way, and 
merchants fliops well furnillicd with the richeft arti¬ 
cles of all kinds. Shah Jehan caufed an aqueduCt to 
be made of red Hone, which conveyed the water along 
the whole length of the ftreer, and from thence into 
the royal gardens, by means of a refervoir under 
ground. Some remains of the aqueduct are ftill to 
be Teen ; but it is choked up in moft parts with rub- 
bifh. The fecond giand flreet was like wife from the 
palace to the Dahor- gate, lying eaftand weft: it was equal 
tn many refpeCts to the former ; but in both of them 
the inhabitants have lpoiled their appearance, by run¬ 
ning a line of houfes down the centre, and acrofs the 
ftreets in other places, fo that it is with difficulty a 
perfon can difcover their former fltuation without a 
narrow infpeCtion. The bazars in Delhi are but in¬ 
differently furnifhed at prefent, and the population of 
the city miferably reduced of late years : the Chandney 
Choke is the belt furnilbed bazar in the city, though 
the commerce is very trifling. Cotton cloths are ftill 
manufactured, and the inhabitants export indigo. 
Their chief imports are by means of the northern ca¬ 
ravans which come once a year, and bring with them 
from Cahul and Cajhtmre , (bawls, fruit and horfes : the 
two former articles are procurable in Delhi at a reafon- 
able rate. There is alfo a manufacture at Delhi for 
beedree hooka bottoms. The cultivation about the 
city is principally on the banks of the Jumna , where 
it is very good ; the neighbourhood produces corn and 
rice, millet and indigo. The limes are very large and 
fine. Precious ftones likewife are to be had at Delhi , 
pf very good quality, particularly the large red and 
black cornelians * and peerozas are fold in the feveral 
bazars. 
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The city is divided into thirty-fix mohauls or quar¬ 
ters, each of which is named either after the particular 
Omrah who refided there, or from fome local cireum- 
ftanccs relative to the place. It appears that the mo¬ 
dern city of Shah Jehanahad has been built principally 
upon two rocky eminences; the one where the Jama 
Musjld is fituated, named Jujula Pahar : and the 
other, the quarter of the oil-fellers, called Bejula Pa¬ 
ha r : from both of thele eminences you have a com¬ 
manding view of the remainder of the city. Ancient 
Delhi is laid by hiftorians to have been directed by 
Rajah Delu , who reigned in IJindoflan prior to the in- 
valion of Alexander the G/rat ; others affirm it to 
have been built by Rajah Pet tour ah , whofiourifhed in a 
much later period. It is called in Sanfcrit, Indraput , 
or the abode of ludra , one of the Hindu deities ; and 
it is alfo thus diflinguillied in the royal diplomas of 
the chancery-office. Whether the city be of the anti¬ 
quity reported, it is difficult to determine: but this 
much is certain, that the vaft .quantity of buildings 
which are to be found in the environs for upwards of 
twenty miles in extent, as well as their grandeur and 
ftyle of architecture, prove it to have once been a rich, 
fiourifhing, and populous city. 

On the nth of March we were prefented to" the 
Ring Shah AUum. After entering the palace, we 
were carried to the Dew aim Khanah , or hall of audi¬ 
ence for the nobility, in the middle of which was a 
throne raifed about a foot and a half from the ground. 
In the centre of this elevation was placed a chair of 
crimfon velvet, bound with gold clafps, and over the 
whole was thrown an embroidered covering of gold 
and filver thread : a handfome Samianah, fupported 
by four pillars incrufted with filver, was placed over 
the chair of (late. The King at this time was in the 
Tujbeah Khanah: an apartment in which he generally 
fits. On palling a ikreen of Indian connaughts, we 
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proceeded to the front of the Ttifbeaft Khanah , and 
being arrived in the prefence of the King, each ot us 
made three obeifances in turn, by throwing down the 
right hand pretty low, and afterwards railing it to the 
forehead ; we then went up to the Mnfnud on which 
his Majefty was fitting, andpreffnted our nuzzers on 
white handkerchiefs, each of our names being an¬ 
nounced at the time we offered them : the King re¬ 
ceived the whole, and gave the nuzzers to Mirza 
jdkber Shah, and two other princes who fit on his lelt 
hand. We then went back, with our faces towards 
the prefence, made the fame obeifance as before, and 
returned again to the Mulhud. Alter a flight con- 
verfation, we were directed to go without the inclo- 
fure, and put on the Khelauls which his Majefty or¬ 
dered for us i they confifted of light India drefles; a 
turban, jammah, and kummerbund, all cotton, with 
fmall gold fprigs. On being clothed in thefe drefles, 
we again returned to the Tusheah Khanah , and after 
a few minutes flay, previous to which Capt. Reynolds 
received a livord from the King, we had our difmif- 
fion ; and fome fervants were ordered to attend us in 
viewing the palace. 

The prefent King, Shah ATfkm , is feventy-two 
years of age ; of a tall commanding ltature, and dark 
complexion ; his deportment was dignified, and not 
at all diminilhed by his want of fight, though he has 
fuffered that cruel misfortune above five years. The 
marks of age are very ftrongly differ nible in his coun¬ 
tenance : his beard is fhort and white. His Majefty 
appeared at our introduction to be in good fpiritsj 
laid he was happy at our arrival; and defired we 
would vifit his palace and the fort of Selim Ghitr. 

‘ His Majefty’s drefs on this occafion was a rich 
kheem-khaub ; and he was fupported by pillows of 
the fame materials. 
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I imagined I could obferve in bis afpect a thonght- 
fulnefs, as if bifficiently acquainted with bis degrada¬ 
tion, and the recolle&ion of his former ftate. 

The palace of the royal family of Timur was erect¬ 
ed by the Emperor Shah Jehan at the time he finifhed 
the new city; it is fituated on the weftern bank of 
the Jumna > and fuwounded on three fides by a wall of 
red (lone. 1 i'uppofe the circumference of the whole 
to be about a mile. The two ftone figures, mentioned 
by Bernier , at the entrance of the palace,, which re¬ 
prefen ted the Rajah of Chit fife and his brother Pottah, 
feated on two elephants of ftone, are not now to be 
feen ; they were removed by order of Aurungzebe, as 
favouring too much of idolatryand he enclofed the 
place where they flood with a fkreen of red ftone, 
which has disfigured the entrance of the palace. The 
firft object that attracts the attention after entering 
the palace, is the Deivaun Aum , or public hall of 
audience, for all deferiptions of people. It is fituated 
at the upper end of a fpacious fquare, and is a noble 
building, but at prefen t much in decay. On each 
fide of the Deivaun Aum , and all round this fquare, 
are apartments of two ftories high, the walls and front 
of which, in the times of the fplendor of the empire, 
were adorned with a profufion of the richeft tapeftry, 
velvets, and lilks; the nobles vying with each other 
in rendering them the molt magnificent, efpecially on 
feftivals and days of public rejoicings, when they pre- 
fented a grand fight. Thefe decorations have how¬ 
ever been long fince laid afide, and nothing but the 
bare walls remained. From the Deivaun Aum we 
proceeded through another handfome gateway to the 
Deivaun Khafs> before mentioned. The building is 
fituated at the upper end of a fpacious fquare, and 
elevated upon a marble terrace, about four feet high. 
The Deivaun Khafs in former times has been adorned 
with excefiive magnificence, and though ftripped and 
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plundered by various invaders, fti.il retains fufficient 
beauty to render it admired. I judge the building to 
be a hundred and fifty feet in length, by forty in 
breadth. The roof is flat, fupported by a great many 
columns of fine white marble, which have been richly 
adorned with inlaid flower-work of beautiful ftones ; 
the cornices and borders have been decoi ated with a 
great quantity of frieze and fculptured work. The 
ceiling was formerly incrufted with a work of rich fo¬ 
liage of filver throughout the whole extent, which has 
been long fince taken oft' and carried away. The 
delicacy of the inlaying in the compartments of the 
walls is much to be admired ; and it is a matter of 
heartfelt regict to fee the barbarous ravages that have 
been made in picking out the different cornelians, and 
breaking the marble by violence. Around the in¬ 
terior of the Dewaun Khqfs , in the cornice, are the 
following lines, engraved in letters of gold upon a 
white marble ground ;—• 

€< If there be a paradife upon earth, this is it—’tis 
this, ’tis this.” The terrace on which the Dewaun 
Khmah is" built is compofed of large beautiful flabs of 
white marble; and the building is crowned ,at top 
with four pavilions or cupalos, of the fame materials. 

The royal baths, built by Shah Jehan, are fimated 
a little to the northward of the Dewaun Khajs, and 
confift of three very large apartments furmounted by 
white marble dom'es. The infide of the baths is 
lined, about two-thirds of the way up, with marble, 
having a beautiful border of flower-worked cornelians 
and other precious ftones, executed with tafle. T he 
floors are paved throughout with marble in large 
flabs, and there is a fountain in the center of each, 
with many pipes: large refervoirs of marble, about 
four feet deep, are placed in different parts of the 
walls} the light is admitted from the roof by win* 
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dovvs of party-coloured glaffes; and capacious ftones, 
with iron gratings, are placed underneath each fepa- 
rate apartment. There is a noble mofque adjoining, 
entirely of white marble, and made after the fafhion 
defcribed above. In the Shah Batig i or the royal 
gardens, is a very large oclagon-room, which looks 
towards the river Jumna . This room is called Shah 
Booty, or the royal tower; it is lined with marble; 
and from the window of it the late heir apparent, 
Mirza Juivan Bukht , made his efcape in the year 
1784, when he fled to Lucknow: he defeended by 
means of a ladder made with turbans; and as the 
height is incohfiderable, effected it with eafe. A 
great part of this noble palace has fuffcred very much 
by the deftrudtive ravages of the late invaders. 
The RohiUas in particular, who were introduced by 
Gholaum Kauder , have dripped many of the rooms 
of their marble ornaments and pavements, and have 
even picked out the ftones from the borders of many 
of the floorings. Adjoining is the fortrefs of Selim 
Ghur, which you reach by a ftone-bridge, built over 
an arm of the Jumna. The fort is now entirely in 
ruins. At the eaftern end of it we were (hewn the 
fally-port, from which Golaum Kauder Khan made 
his efcape with all his retinue, when the place was 
befieged by the Mahrattas in 1788. The river Jumna 
running dire<flly underneath this baftioa, the tyrant 
crofted it immediately, and fled to Me end, in the 
Dooah. 

The Gentur Munter , or obfervatory, in the vicinity 
of Delhi , has been deferibed by former travellers. It 
was built in the third year of the reign of Mohammed 
Shah , by the Rajah Jc.yfing, who was afiifted by many 
perfons celebrated fbrtheir fcience in aftronomy from 
Perfut, India , and Europe ; but died before the work 
was completed ; and it has lince been plundered, and 
aimoft deftroyed by the Jeits, under Jumdher Sing ., 
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I will only add a Abort account of the royal gardens 
of Skdimar. Thefe gardens, made by the Emperor 
Shah Jehan , were begun in the fourth year of his 
reign, and finilhed in the thirteenth j on which occa- 
fion, according to Colonel Doiv, the Emperor gave 
a grand festival to his court. Thefe gardens were laid 
out with admirable tafte, and coft the enormous Cura 
of a million fterling : at prefenl their appearance does 
not give caufe to iuppole luch an immenfe funi has 
been laid out upon them ; but great part of the raoft 
valuable and coft I y materials have been carried away. 
The entrance to them is through a gate-way of brick ; 
and a canal, lined with ftone, having walks on each 
fide with a brick-pavement, leads up to the Dewaun 
Khanuh , or hall of audience ; mod part of which is 
now fallen down : from thence, by a noble canal, hav¬ 
ing a fountain in the center, you proceed to the apart¬ 
ments of the Haraniy which embrace a large extent of 
ground. In the front is an l-van, or open hall, with 
adjoining apartments ; the interior of which are deco¬ 
rated with a beautiful border of white and gold paint¬ 
ing, upon a ground of the finell chunam. At the 
upper end of this Ivan was formerly a marble throne, 
railed about three feet from the ground ; all of which 
is removed. On each fide of this Ivan, inclofed by 
high walls, are the apartments of the Hamm, feme of 
which are built of red ftone, and fome ot the brick 
faced with fine chunam, and decorated with paintings 
of" flowers of various patterns. All thefe apartments 
have winding pafl’ages which communicate with each 
other, and the gardens adjoining by private doors. 
The extent of Shaiimar does not appear to have been 
large : I fuppofe the gardens altogether are not above 
a mile in circumference. A high brick-wall runs 
around the whole, which is dellroyed in many parts of 
it, and the extremities are flanked with oftagon pavi¬ 
lions of red ftone. The gardens ftill abound with 
trees of a very large fize, and very old. The profpeft 
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to the fonthward of Shalhnar towards Delhi, as far as 
the eye can reach, is covered with the remains of ex- 
tenfive gardens, pavilions, mofques, and burying- 
places, all de folate and in ruins. The environs of 
this once magnificent and celebrated city appear now 
nothing more than a Ibapelefs heap of ruins j and the 
country round about is equally forlorn. 
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XXXIII. 

BOTANICAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON 7 IIE SPIKENARD OF THE ANT 1 ENTS: 

intended as a Supplement to the late 
Sir William Jones’s Papers on that Plant. 


BY WILLIAM ROXBURGH, m. i>. 


VALERIANA JATAMANSI. 


GENERIC CHARACTER. 


pLOWERS trlandrous, leaves entire, four-fold, the 
A inner radical pair petioled, and cordate ; the reft 
finaller, feffile, and fub-lanceolate; feeds crowned with 
a pappus. 


V. Jatamanfi of Sir William Jones . See Afiatic 
Re fear dies, vol. ii. page 405 and 417, and page 105 of 
this volume. 


November 6tb, 1794- I received from the Ho¬ 
nourable C. A. Bruce, commiflioner at Coos- Beyhar, 
two fmall bafkets with plants of this valuable drug. 
He writes to me on the 27th September (fo long had 
the plants been on the road) that he had, the day be^- 
fore, received them from the Deb Rajah of Boot an ; 

Vol. IV, Ff 
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and further lays, that the Booteahs know the plant by 
two names, viz. Jatamayji and Pampi, or Paumptu 

I need fcaree attempt to.give any further hiftory of 
this famous odoriferous plant than what is merely bo¬ 
tanical ; and that with a view, to help to illuftrate the"- 
learned difertat-iotls tbeuorf, by the late Sir TitUiam 
Jones, in the 2d and 4th volumes of thefe Refearches ; 
and chiefly- by '|ioiniihg'*cit\tVtbe. part"&f 'the 'plant 
known by the name Indian Kurd, or Spikenard: a 
queftiqn on -which Matheglyi, r the. commentator of 
Diofeermes., beftows a great-deal of argument j viz. 
VV'hether-the-roots-or fail 45 wy-re die parts , efteemed 
for ule r the teftimony of the antients themfelves on 
this head being ambiguous. It is therefore necef- 
fary for thole who with for a-more particular account 
ot it, to be acquainted with what that gentleman has 
published, on the-fubjecf; 

The plapt^, now Received, are growing in two 
Imall baikets' ot earth; ih‘' each ‘ bafket there ap¬ 
pears above the earth between thirty and forty 
hairy fpike-like bodies, but more jdfUy compared 
to the tails of, Krmmes, or. tnaall ’P&gjph*,-, from 
tiie apex .or each, or at kail of the; at.eu part of 
them, there is a ihiooth. lanceolate or iahceolate- 
oblong, three or five-nerved, mort-pVtioleqi 'acute 
or obtufe, flightly ferrul.ate leaf or two'ihooting 
.forth. Fig. ? ? veprelents .onq-ot them in the above 
date; and on gently removing the fibres or hairs 
which furround the fliort petiols of tfieie leaves, 

I find it confifts of numerous flieathsf of which 
one, uyo, ,or .three of the upper or .interior ones 

* ■ ' i. ii~ .- fr.-i -T- T—V a —. . ■ . - 

\ < . t , . . 

(pica, or fpikej is not fo ill applied to this fubflance 
as may be imminent; fevera. dr die Indian graflesj well known to 
b e t have lpikes almofl exactly t tumbling a tingle jUraigHt piece 
° nsrdtis i and when thofe bain (or flexible art Ha, Jikc brillief) 
a e Vmo** frutek : ratlice pingdi et crafla,** are 
fry iio means in applicable, See 2, from a to b f 
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are entire, 'and have their fibres connected by a 
light-brown coloured membranous fubalance, as at 
}) - but in the lower exterior (heaths, where this 
connecting membrane is decayed, the more durable 
hair-like fibres remain diftinft, giving to the whole 
the appearance of an Ei mine's tail: this part, as 
well as the root, are evidently perennial*. The 
root itfelf (beginning at the furface of the earth 
where the fibrous envelope ends) is frorr. three to 
twelve inches long, covered with a pretty thick 
light-brown coloured bark: from the'main root. 
Which is fometimes divided, there ifiue; feveral 
fmaller fibres. Fig. 2, is another plant with a 
long root; here the hair-like fheaths, beginning at 
it, are feparated from this, the perennial part of 
the item, and turned to the right fide-; at the 
apex is ieen the young (hoot, marked 6, which 
is not fo far advanced as at. fig. i; ec t (how 
the remains of Jaft year’s annual fietn. When 
the young fhoot is a little further advanced than 
in fig. 2, and not fo far as in fig. r, they re¬ 
ferable the young convolute ? (boots of motoeq- 


■ ; .. ; -■ ;-I • 

# The above deferibed perennial hairy portion of the plait, is 
dearly the Indian fpikenard of our fr.ops ; but wtietHer th: nar- 
dus of the antients or not, I leave to ; better judges to 'determine i 
however, I believe few will doubt it after having read Sir If;Ilian 
Jones’s Diflertations fhereon, and compared what, lie f?ys with the 
accompanying drawings of the perennial hairy part of the flcm ot 
this plant, which are taken from the living plants immediately un¬ 
der my own eyes; the drawing of the herbaceous, or upper part 
of the*plant, is out of the queiiion in determining this point, atrti 
only refers to the place the plant bears in our botanical books. 
While writing the above, I defined an Hindu ferVant io go and 
buy me from their apothecaries (Hops a little J'atefmdnjlj Without 
faying more or lefs, he immediately w r ent and brought tnc fevera 
pieces of the very identical drug X have been deferibipg: a dr?.'" 
ing of one of the pieces is reprefented at fig. 4, and agrees' 10 
only with thofe I have taken from the living plants, but WV ’ 
ceeding well with Garcias Orta\ figure of the uardu^ ! * 
which is to be found at page 129 of the fourth editi^hj ? w 
Latin tranflatioas of his HiJIory of Indian Drugs y publ 4 v y*' 
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tyledonous points, June 1-795. The whole of the 
abovemen tior.ed plants have perifhed without pro¬ 
ducing flowers, notwithftanding every care that 
could pofiibly be taken of them. The principal 
figure in the drawing, marked fig. 3, and the follow¬ 
ing defeription, as well as the above definition, are 
therefore chiefly extracted from the engraving and 
defeription in the fecond volume of thefe Re- 
iearches, and from the information communicated 
to me 4 ’ Mr. Burt, the gentleman who had 
charge, oh the plants that flowered at Gaya, and 
■who gave Sir William Jones the drawing and deferip¬ 
tion thereof. 

Defeription of the Plant. 

Boot, iyis already deferibed above. 

Stem, liwer part perennial, involved in fibrous fheaths, 
&c. as above deferibed ; the upper pan herbaceous, 
iiibtreQ:, Ample, from fix to twelve inches long. 
Jjeavf four-fold, the lowermoft pair of the four radi¬ 
cal are oppolite, feflile, oblong, forming, as it were, 
a avo-valved fpathe; the other pair are alfo oppo- 
\ petioled, cordate, margins waved and pointed; 

\7 thofe of the item feflile and lanceolate; all are 
y fitooth on both fide'l. 

4;rv(>i/; terminal, firfl: divifion trichotomous. 
lirah aw led. 

Calv} fcarce any. 

Carol pne-petaled, funnei-fliaped, tube fomewliat gib¬ 
bous. Border five-cleft. 

Sfymens', filaments three, project above the tube of 
the coro]anthers incumbent. 

By HQ germ beneath. Style erect, length of the tube. 
Stigma Ample. 

1 ricitrp, a fingfe feed crowned with a pappus. 

■ • < 

\E X D OF THE FOURTH VQLEMK. 
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